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rpBTE author of this treatise has endeavored to state clearly 
and directly those facts of Grammar which a student of 
Latin most needs to know, and thus to conduct him by the 
surest path to a mastery of the language. The discoveries 
of recent philological science have not been n^lected, but 
care has been taken not to overlay and obscure the facts 
which form the proper subject of the book with a mass of 
matter belonging only to a treatise on Comparative Phi- 
lology. 

Unnecessajy definitions have been avoided; the para- 
digms are set forth clearly, in distinct type ; the rules of 
Syntax have been stated as simply as possible. 

In Prosody, the views of the new school have been to a 
great extent adopted. One word of warning, however, is 
due, that the theory of irrational times should not be pressed 
so far as to destroy the variety which the introduction of 
different feet produced, in measures which would otherwise 
be monotonous. Horace says of the iambic trimeter, 

"Tardier ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 
Spondees stabiles in jura patema recepit." 

• • • .fl 



IV PREFACE. 

Perhaps the greatest merit of recent metrists is their recog- 
nition of the value of pauses^ and of the fact diat a single 
syllable by prolongation may stand for a whole foot. 

No work on Grammar could be meritorious or complete, 
whose author was not greatly indebted to the labors of his 
predecessors. It gives me pleasure to acknowledge my 
obligation to the treatises of the great grammarians of 
Grermany, and to Key, Kennedy, and Roby among the 
English. 

Finally, this book is committed, not without confidence, 
to the judgment of the accomplished teachers of our land, 
and of the intelligent students whose happiness it will be 
to learn the great tongue of Rome under their guidance. 

T. C. 
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Latin Grammar. 



The Alphabet. 

1. The I^tin Alphabet now in use has the same letters as 
the English, except that it has no W. 

1. I and J were originallj repreaeat«d hy one obaracter, I, ax were also 
U and V by V. 

2. X and Y are found odIj in words derired trwa the Greek. 

3. K is nsed ohieflj in ^breriatioiu, or as the initial letter of a few 
words, ax Kaiendat, Skrlhago, 

A. Q always blends with U (V). 

e. The letters have two forms : th« eaplUl, which alone was used in 
Ancient times ; and the f mall. 

Vowels and Consonants. 

2. The vowels, aaunding by themselves, are A, E, I, O, U, Y. 
The remaining letters are called consonants, as sounding wUk 



1. The diphthongs are AE (M), OE ((E), AU, EI, EU, 
and XJI. The first three occur the most firequentlj. 

2. AI, 01, and OU are fbnud as dipbUiongB in early Latin, and YI In 
some Qreek words (as Harpyia). 

3. When two vowels meet, bnt are not to be taken as a diphthong, the 
mark of dlnreili (..) is sometimes placed over the second ; as, potta, pro- 
notutoed po-i-ta, 

4. The consonants are divided (as ia the fbllowing table) into labialt, 
Jjn^uofa (or {jn^iHi^deRftib), and jKrfola^ (or jrutturob), according as they 
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are spoken principallj with the lip, tongue, or palate ; and into stmds (or 
hard), sonants (or soft), and nasal, according to the mode of utterance. 





MUTBS. 


NARATA. 




Sturd, Sonant. 




Labuls, 


P B 


M 


LiNQUAlS, 


T D 


N 


PALATATi), 


C, K, Q G 


N 



5. The surds and sonants in the above table are called rmUes ; L, M, N, 
and R are called liquids; F, (PH,) (TH,) H, S, and Z are called /rica<tt;e« 
(or spvramts); S and Z, sibilants; H, an aspirate; J, R, L, and V, semi- 
vowels; X (CS) and Z (DS), double consonants. 

Pronunciation. 

3. By most nations Latin is pronounced substantially as 
words so spelled would be pronounced in the language of the 
nation itself; in America, however, at least three different 
methods are found: 

I. TffB PROBABLE ANGIEFT OR ROMAN METHOD, 

which attempts to give the pronunciation in use in the best 
ages of the living language. In it 

a hng is pronounced as a in faiher, a short with the same 

sound shorter, or as the a in dogma; 
e long as e in they; e short as e in set; 
i long as 1 in rriachine ; i short as t in 9t<; 
long as in tone; o short as o in domestic; 
n long as t& in rude (L e., as oo in too) ; n short as oo in boot; 
y like the French u, with the proper distinction as long or 

short; 
ae and ai like ai in aisle; 
an like ow ia owl; 
oe and oi nearly like oi in spoU; 
ei as ei in eight ; 
en like ^h-oo rapidly spoken; 
ni like the English word we; 
j (i consonans) like y in year, but stronger ; 
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y (u consonans) nearly like w, or more exactly like ou in the 

French word oui; 
c always hard, as in can; 
g always hard, a^ in ^^; 
r should be trilled ; 

8 always hard, aa in dn, and never like z or bU; 
t always hard, like tmUn; 
X always hard, as in axe; 
z nearly like 8 (or like dz) ; 
gn and sn, when making one syllable with the following vowel, 

like gWy dti;, as in lingua j suasor; 
qu as ^ in English ; before u like k; 
bslikejT^; 
bt like^^; 

ch like k followed by h; 

i for ji in the compounds of jado (aa eicit, reicit), like yi (thus, 
e-yidtf re-i/lcit). 

Letters not named in this table are sounded sa in English. 

1. In the imperial period AE acquired the sound of long E {i, e., that of 
e in they), 

2. If students find any difficulty in giving to Y the sound of the French 
Uj it may be pronounced like I (i. e., where long, as in machine; short, as 
in Ht). 

3. In some schools which use the Boman pronunciation Latin V is pro- 
nounced as in English. 

II. TRB ENGLISH METHOD, 

in which words are spoken in accordance with the ordinary 
laws of regular English pronunciation, with a few special 
rules: viz., es at the end of a word is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; os at the end of plural cases like oae in 
dose; a at the end of a word like the final a in Ayneriea (or 
like shori a in the Roman method) ; ch always like k, as in 
Magna Charta (kar-t&h) ; ti when followed by a vowel like sh, 
if the accent is on the preceding syllable, as rdtioy pr. rdrsht-o; 
but the hard sound is retained (1) after s, t, and x, as iajudior, 
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Attivs, Sextius ; (2) when the accent is on the % as in totius ; 
(3) in the antique form of the infinitive passive of verbs, as 
fledier; and (4) in Greek words. 

m. TEB CONTINENTAL METHOD, 

(inexactly so called), in which, in its most consistent form, the 
vowels are pronounced as in Italian (substantially as in the 
ancient method), and the consonants as in English (except 
that, immediately succeeding the accent, and before i followed 
by another vowel, c and 8 are sounded like 8 pure, and t as 
in Urif and not like sK), 

4. Whatever system of pronunciation is adopted, proper 
names, in translating into English, should always take the 
English sound. Latin phrases used in ordinary speech, as 
sine die, viva vooe, should also be pronounced in the English 
method. 

Syllables. 

5. In every Latin word there are as many syllables as 
there are separate vowels and diphthongs. 

1. In printing and writing Latin, and in the Eoman pronun- 
ciation, the following rules are observed in the division of 
syllables : 

1. A single consonant between two vowels is joined to the second : as, 
ro-sa, a rose, 

2. If several consonants come between two vowels, as many of them as 
can begin a word in Greek or Latin are joined to the latter : as, pa-tris, a-cris, 
i-gnifl, o-mnis, pun-ctus, pro-pter, po-sco, i-ste, ar-tns, sal-tns, men-sa. 

3. Evident and uncontracted compounds are divided into their component 
parts : as, po8t-ea, res-publica; but we write vae-neo, ma-gnanimus. 

4. In the English method of pronunciation, English analogy is followed 
in the division of syllables. 

Quantity. 

6. The Quantity of syllables is short ( w ), long ( - ), or 
common ( — , by preference long ; ^ , by preference short). 
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1. A syllable may be (1) short or long by nature : SmSs ; 
(2) short by nature, but long by position : Yindex ; (3) short 
by nature, but doubtM by position : qnSdmplo. 

7. GENERAL RULES OF QUANTITY, 

1. When a short vowel stands before two or more conso- 
nants, or a double consonant, or the letter j, the syllable is 
counted Umg by position. 

Ezo. 1. A vowel naturally short before a mute followed by 1 or r is 
common; that is, in verse it may be either long or short. 
Exe. 2. In the compounds of jugum, the vowel before J is short. 
Exe. 8. H is regarded only as a breathing. 

2. Diphthongs and contracted syllables are long. 

3. One vowel before another vowel, or before h, is short. 

4. Derivative and compound words follow the quantity of 
their primitives. 

8. RULES FOR FINAL SYLLABLES 

1. a final is short in declinable words, but long in others. 
It is also long in the ablative singular of nouns of the first 
declension. 

2. e and y final are short ; but e is long in the first and 
fifth declensions, and in adverbs derived from adjectives in 
-us. 

3. i and u final are long. 

4. final is variable, but long in datives and ablatives. 

5. The terminations as, es, and 08 are usually long. 

6. The terminations is, ns, and ys are usually short ; but us 
in the genitive singular, and nominative, accusative, and voca- 
tive plural, of the fourth declension is always long ; also in 
words like virtus, virtutis, of the third declension. 

7. When a word ends in b, d, 1, r, or t, the final syllable is 
generally short. 

8. When a word ends in c orn, the last syllable is generally 
long ; but words like carmen, carmYnis, have the Sn short. 

2 
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Accentuation. 

9. The last syllable but one is called the penult, the syllable 
before it the anlepenvU, 

In words of two syllables, the accent is on the first syllable: 
as, homo. In words of three or more syllables, if the penult is 
long, it is accented; if the penult is short or common, the 
accent is on the antepenult : as, Smicus, QceSnus, tenebrae. 

Ezo. — In oompoonds of ^io in which the vowel is not changed, and in 
oontraoted genitives and vocatives, the accent remains on the penult : as, 
benefaois, ingeni, Vergili. 

10. Monosyllables have the circumflex accent (a) if the vowel is long by 
nature ; otherwise, the acute accent (') : as, $b (mouth), mos, ISz, 6s (bone), 
vlr, d^. The accent on the penult is a circumflex, if the vowel be long 
by nature and the last syllable short ; otherwise, an acute : as, mSter, 
inter, £mant. The antepenult, if accented, takes always the acute. A 
syllable having the circumflex was dwelt upon by the voice longer than 
one which has only the acute. The accent sigiM are not used (as they are 
m Greek) in printing and writing Latin. 

1. The sign of the circumflex is sometimes used also to indicate that a 
vowel is long (as BomS, abl.), or that a syllable is formed by contraction. 

2. The sign of the grave accent is sometimes used to distinguish certain 
particles from other words of the same spelling : as, qndd, '^ because," or 
" that," from quod, " which." 

11. The Enclitics (quS, nS, ve, etc.) add an accent to the 
last syllable of words which are accented on the antepenult, as 
mo^nmque, periculave. If the preceding word is a dissyllable, 
it has been the general custom in England and America to 
retain the accent on its first syllable if the last syllable is 
short, but drop that accent and place an accent on the last 
syllable if that syllable is long, or becomes long by position : 
as, EomSque, Bom^que. 

1. The ancient grammarians, however, always place an accent on the 
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syllable preceding the enclitic : as, mihimet, mosaque, musaque ; except 
when the proper meaning of the enclitic is lost or obscured, when it is 

treated as a part of the word : as, Ytaqoe, therefore; but itaque, and so. 

Yet they said ntraqne and pleraqnie, to keep the accent of the masculine. 
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2. Tli« enclitic may aid in giving length by position, as in the second 
syllable of yimmqne. 

3. The enclitics are que, ne, vCi met, oe, ^te, daa, qnando, inde. 

Parts of Speech. 

12. The parts of speech may be grouped in three classes : Hoimf , inclad« 
ing the Noon, Adjective, and Pronoun ; Verbs, indading the Finite Verb, 
Infinitives or Verbal Noahs, and Participles or Verbal Adjectives ; and 
Particles, inclnding the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and 
the Interjection. 

1. Nouns, Acyectives, Pronouns, and Verbs undergo changes in their 
terminations, called Inflection. Thus from the stem (J 15) mnlier, we 
have mnlier-is, woman* s; mulier-es, women; mnlier-nm, women's; from 
the stem ama, ama-t, love-^; ama-sti, love-dst; ama-tos, love-d; ama-ns, 
lov-ing. 

The inflection of Nouns, Adjectiyes, and Pronouns is called Declension; 
that of Verbs, Conjugation. 

Gender. 

13. I. By natural gender the names and titles of male beings 
are masculine ; those of female beings, feminine : as, mascu- 
line, CSto ; vYr, a man ; consul ; Sries, a ram ; and feminine, 
JuliS ; miiliSr, a woman ; nntrix, a nurse ; vao<^ a cow, 

1. Many nouns denote both the male and the female, and 
are therefore called common : as, sScerdos, pried or priestess. 
These are for the most part really adjectives. 

2. Often the male and female are distinguished by different 
terminations : as, SquSs, horse ; SquS, mxire, 

3. Sometimes the natural gender of animals is forgotten for 
a fiinci^l gender. Thus SnSs, duch^ aquiIS, eagle, vnlpes,/oa;, 
are feminine ; corv%8, raven, passer, sparrow, piscis, fish, are 
masculine. Such nouns are called epicene, i,e,, common to 
both genders. If the real gender is to be denoted, the words 
mas or mascSlSs, mdde, or femina, jefmale, are added. 

n. Oranmiatical gender is determined partly by the mean- 
ing, partly by the termination. 

1. Months, winds, and rivers are generally masculine. 

The names of the months are reaUy adjectiyes, agreeing with mensYs 
{jBMmlh), understood. ^ 
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2. Countries, islands, and trees are genei^lly feminine. 

3. Nouns undeclined, as fas, right; other parts of speech, 
used for the time as nouns, as scirS t&um, ihy knowledge; hoc 
ipsSm din, this very word " diu;" sentences used as nouns ; and 
the produce of trees, are generally neuter. 

Exoeptioni.— 1. The foUowing names of rivers are feminine : AUia, 
Albula, Katrona, Styx, and Lethe. 

2. Names of countries ending in -am or -a (plur.) are neuter : as, 
Latinm, Baotra. 

Fontos, HeUespontns, Isthmus, are masculine. 

3. Names of trees in -er and -Sr of the third declension are neuter : as. 
Slier, an osier; robur, an oaJe; those in -er, of the second declension, are 
usually masculine, as are also many of those in -us. 

Numbers and Cases. 

14. There are in Latin two numbers, the Singular and 
Plural ; and six cases, viz. : 

The Nominative, which names the 8ubjed of the verb, answer- 
ing the question. Who ? or What ? As, QuYs dSdYt ? who gave f 
VTr, a man. 

The Oenitive, the case of possession or connection, answering 
the question. Whose? or Whereof? As, Ci^*& donSm? whose 
gift f VirT, a man^s. 

The Dative, the case of remoter .object, or personal interest, 
answering the question. To whom or what? For whom (yr 
what? As, CuT ^tum? To whom given f Vtro, to a man. 

The Accusative, the case of direct object, answering the 
question. Whom ? What ? As, QuSm vYdSo ? Whcm see If 
VTrum, A man. It may also answer the questions, To what 
place ? During what time ? How fer ? 

The Vocative, the case of direct address. As, Vir, man ! 
or Thou man! 

The Ablative, which denotes means, source, circumstances, 
translated by the prepositions with, in, from, by, at, etc., and 
answering the questions. Wherewith ? Whence ? When ? By, 
with, etc., whom or what ? As, A quo ^tSm ? By whom given f 
i vYro, By a man. 
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1. A seventh case, the Loeativei is still found in a few words : as, dl^mi, 
in the house, at home; hnmi, on the grotmd, 

2. The Sanskrit has also an eighth case, the Initmmental. 

3. The Nominative and Vocative are called indspendent eaiet; the 
other four, dependent or oblique. 

Roots and Stems. 

15. The endings of declension and conjugation are attached 
to the Stem, which is the fundamental part of the word. 

1. The Stem of a Noun is usually seen on casting off-^tmi or 
-urn from the Genitive Plural : as, mensa-, ddmino, ISon-, 
m&ri-, grradu-, die-. 

2. The Stem of a Verb is shown in the Imperative Mood : as, ama-, 
andi-, mone. But in the Third Conjugation -^ is cast off (for convenience) : 
As» reg- ; and in a Deponent Verb -re or -ere : as, fa-) re-, lab-. 

16. The Root (which is always a monosyllable) is that part 
which a word has in common with kindred words. Thus in the 
noun statio, standing, station- is the Stem, but sta- (origi- 
nally sta, sometimes sta) is the Boot, as may be seen by com- 
paring sta-re, st&-tuo, sta-men, sta-tura, statim, to stand, 
stablish, standmg-thread (i. 6., warp), standing-height, instantly. 
A root may be used as a stem, or the stem may contain the 
root with alterations or additions. 

Declension of Nouns. 

17. Latin nouns have five Declensions, known by the end- 
ings of their Genitives : 

L II. in. IV. V. 

Gen. Sing, ae i Ys us Si 

Gen. Plur. arum oriSm 8m or Vim u&m erSm 

1. In Neuter Nouns the Nominative, Accusative, and Voca- 
tive are the same in each Number, severally ; and in the Plural 
they end in S. 

2. The Vocative of Latin words is the same as the Nomina- 
tive, except in the Singular of the Second Declension. 

3. The Dative and Ablative Plural are always the same. 

2* B 
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18. Table of Endings of Latin Kouns in the Five Declensions. 



I. 

NoM. a 
Gen. 8b 

DAT. 89 

Ace. am 

Voc. a 
Abl. a 
{Loc») a (m) 



n. 

w y V w 

OS, er, ir, nm 
T T 

o o 

nm nm 

6 (i), 61, ir, nm 



i i 



Singular. 

III. 
(various endings.) 



NOM. 89 


T 


a 


Gen. arnm 


omm 


ornm 


DAT. 18 (abns) 


Is 


18 


Ace. as 


Of 


w 

a 


Voc. 89 


T 


w 

a 


Abl. is (abns) 


11 


11 


{Loe,)%8 


Is 


la 



V 
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6m, im (neut. like 
nom.) 
likenom* 

W mi 

6, 1 

Plural. 
68 (is), a, la 

w .w 

nm, inm 
Tbns 

— /.- V w .w 

68 (is), a, la 
like nom, 
ibns 



ns 
ns 
ni 

w 

nm 

«# 
ns 

n 



IV. 

n 

ns (n) 
tl(ni) 
n 

n 
n 



V. 
es 
8T 
«T 

w 

em 

es 
e 



ns • na 
nnm nnm 
ibns (nbns) Tbns 


68 

ernm 
ebns 


ns na 
ns ua 
ibns (nbns) ibns 


68 
68 

ebns 



The First Declension. 

A- STEMS, 

19. The First Declension contains Latin Nouns, mostly 
Feminine, with Nominative in S; and a few Greek words, 
chiefly Proper Names, in as, es, Masculine, and e Feminine. 

Those in a are thus declined : 



Singular. 

NoM. mensS., a table. 
Gen. mensa.e, of a table, 
Dat. mensae, to or for a table. 
Ago. mensam, a table, 
Voo. mensa, table or them 

table I 
Abl. mensa, 6t/, with, or from 

a table. 



Plural. 

mensae, tables, 
mensariini, of tables, 
mensis, to or for tables, 
mensas, tables, 
mensae, tables or ye tables ! 

mensis, by, with, or from tables. 



Note. — As there is no Article in Latin, mensa may be translated tdbhf a 
table, or the table, according to the context. 
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1. In this way are declined also the adjectives and participles 
in a (fern.): ae^ mafirna, great; piot&, painted; inenB& r5- 
tand&, a round table; xaensae rdtundae, of a round table, 

2. An old genitiye and dative in G are sometimes found in inscriptions 
and in the poets : as, anlai, of a hall; aq«iii» cf vnUer, 

3. An old genitive in as remains in pater iKmllias, the father of a fam- 
ily ; mater fSmilias, filins fSmilias. 

4. The genitive plural is found in -nm rather than -Srim in (1) patro- 
nymics in -des, as, Aen^ades, Aeneadnm ; (2) many names <^ tribes or 
people, as Lapithae, Lapithom; (3) compounds of col- or gen-, in poetry, 
as caelicola, oaelioolum, terrigena, terrigenum ; (4) and in amphorfim, 
firom amphora, and draohmtm, from draohmS, when used with numerals : 
as, tema millia amphorum, 3000 amphora; mille drachmiim, a thousand 
drachms, 

6. The locative case of militia and names of towns ends in the singular 
in ae (for ai), in the plural in ii : as, militYae, at the wars; Bomae, at 
Rome; XthSnTs, at Athens, 

6. The dative and ablative plural of de&, goddess^ and filiS*, 
daughter, end often in -abiis, to distinguish them from the like 
cases of corresponding masculine names of the second declen- 
sion. So sometimes nata, anima, liberta, oonservE, d5- 
inini., Sra, mima, nyxupha, a43in&, SquS., miila. 

7. Stems in -la sometimes have -Is in the dative and ablative plural 
instead of -Tis. Thus gratiis, for thanks, is ordinarily written gratis. 

8. The exceptions to the rule that Latin nouns of the first 
declension are feminine are mostly from natural gender ; thus 
agric5la, a farmer, nauti., a 8at7or, are masculine. Names of 
rivers in a are masculine, according to the general rule; but 
AlliS., Albxila, and Matr5n§. are feminine. Hadria, the 
Adriaiic Sea, is masculine. 

20. GREEK NOUNS. 

Aeneas, m. AnohTses, m. Cybele, f. 

NoM. Aeneas, Anchises, Cj^bSle, 

Gen. Aeneae, Anchisae, C^bCles or Cybfilae, 

Dat. Aeneae, Anchisae, CybSlae, 

Acc. Aenean or Aeneam, Anchisen or Anchisam, Cj^belen 

Voc. Aenea, Anchise or Anchisa (a), CybSle, 

Abl. Aenea. Anchisa. Cj^bgli or Cybfila. 
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1. The plaral of Greek nouns of the first declension, when used, follows 
that of menss. 

The Second Declension. 

O- STEMS. 

21. The Second Declension contains Latin Nouns in &, Sr, 
and Yr, mostly Masculine, and lim, Neuter, and Greek Nouns 
in 08, Masculine, and on, Neuter. 

1. The nominative adds 8 or m to the stem, the characteristic o being 
generally weakened to n. 

2. Some stems in -ero drop o, rejecting i : as, pner for pneros, tener for 
teneros ; and stems in which -ro follows a mute or f, drop o, reject s, and 
insert e before r ; as, magiiter for magistr6s, niger for nigrds. 



Dominns, a lord, m. 



NOM. 

Gkn. 
Dat. 
Ago. 
Voo. 
Abl. 



Singular. 
d5mlnus, lord, 
d5minT, of a lord. 
d6mln5, to or for a lord. 
d5miniiin, lord, 
dOmlnS, lord. 



Plural. 

d6mlni, lords, 
d6mln5nun, of lords, 
d6minis, to or for lords. 
d6mln5s, lords. 



NoM. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ago. 

Voo. 

Abl. 



d5mini, lords. 
d6mlnO| 6y, with, or from d5mlnis, 6y, mth, or from lords, 
a lord, 

Pner, a boy, m. 



ptlSr, hoy. 
piiSri, of a hoy. 
ptl6r6, to or for a hoy, 
pH^niin, hoy. 
ptlSr, O hoy. 



ptlSrT, hoys, 
piiSrorum, of hoys. 
pii^ris, to or for hoys. 
pii3r5s, hoys. 



pUSri, Ohoys. 

ptlSro, hy, vMh, or from ptlSris, 6y, toit/*, or from hoys, 
ahoy, 

Ager, a field f m. 



Singular. 

NoM. &g6r, 
Gen. ^1, 
Dat. Sgro, 
Aoo. ^rum, 
Voo. SgSr, 
Abl. 8gr5. 



m. 


Vir, 


a man, m. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


agri. 


vir, 


vlri. 


Sgroriim, 


vlri, 


viroriim, 


^is, 


vlr5, 


vlris, 


Sgros, 


vlrum, 


viros, 


Sgri, 


vir, 


vlri. 


Sgriis. 


vir5. 


viris. 
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FXtYSs, a Bon, 


m. 


Bellum, war, n. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. Plural. 


NOM. fUlus, 


fffll, 


bellum, bell&, 


Gbn. filT or ffllT, 


fHiorum, 


belli, bellSriim, 


DAT. flllo, 


flWis, 


bell5, bellui, 


Aoo. f Ulum, 


flllos, 


bellum, bell&, 


Voo. filT, 


fllff, 


bellum, bellS., 


Abl. f tlI6. 


fillis. 


b6ll5. bellis. 



22. For the sake of brevity, the declendion of neuters may be 
given as follows : 

Singular. Plural. 

NoM., Aoo., and Voo. belliim, bell&, 

Gbn. belli, bell5rum, 

Dat. and Abl. bell5. bellLsi. 

23. The masculine form in us of adjectives and participles 
of the second declension is declined like ddminus, the neuter 
in iim like bellum ; the masculine of most adjectives in Sr of 
the second declension is declined like &Gr^, that of the rest like 
puSr. Thus horridus (masc), horridum (neut.), dreadful; 
piffSr (masc), pigrum (neut.), laay; mIsSr (masc), misSruxn 
(neut.), wretched; horrid& bell&, d/readful wars; pu^ia lAsria, 
to lazy hoys; d5mini misSri, of a wretched lord. 

Note. — The masc. of the adj. nXai,fuU, is the only word in the second 
declension ending in -ur. 

1. Like puSr are declined (1) &dultSr, erSnSr, LibSr, 
llbSri (children), s5oSr, vespSr, sometimes MulcibSr; (2) 
words ending in fSr and e^r from f@ro and gSro : as, si- 
gnifSr, armiffSr ; (3) OeltibSri and Iberi (plural). 

2. The endings ds, dm, were used even to the Augustan age 
after v, u, qu : as, servds, equds (or Sous). 

3. Proper names in -lus, also fHius, son^ and £rSnIus,/amt7tar 
spirti, contract the vocative into i : as, Olaudi, Vergili. So 
mSus, my, in the vocative sing, masc, as mi fHi, my son. 

"Fompei {0 Pompevus) is farther contracted by Horace into FompeT; 
so Vnltel, O ViUteiua, 

Foreign proper names in Ins do not contract the yocative : as, Dane, O 
Da/rvual 
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4. The genitive singular of nouns having -lus, -lum in the 
nominative, was contracted into i till the Augustan age, and 
is so written by Vergil (except in two instances) and Horace. 

Propertius and Ovid are the first who wrote constantly ii, which then 
became the usual form : but Manilius, Persius, and Martial prefer 1. 

5. The genitive plural in am for orom appears in (1) names of coins, 
weights, measures, and trades: nummus, sestertius, medimnus, modius, 
talentum, jugerunk, stadium, faber : so dennm talentom, praefectuf fSbrum, 
(fiibrorlim is also found); (2) in some names of people: Argivum (omf, 
of the Argives; Danaom, of the Dd/nadns, Poets often use it in words of 
diort penult, and in numeral and compound adjectives; as, viriim, for 
virorvm; magnanimiun Bntuliim. 

6. A contracted dative and ablative plural is found; as, Orais, firom 
Oratuf ; dis, from deuf . 

7. Felagni, sea, virus, poison, being neuter, have ace. and voc. the same 
as the nom. Vulgus, common people, is generally neuter, but sometimes 
masculine. Pelagns has a Greek plural, pelage ; vIruB and vulgos have 
no plural. 

8. The locative form in the second declension ends in the singular in I, 
in the plural in is : as, belli) at wa/r; humi, on the grotmd; vesperi, at 
evening; CorinthT, at Corinth; YeYiSf at Veii, 

9. DSus, a god^ is thus declined : 

SingiUar. Plural. 

NoM. dgfis, dST, dti, or dt, 

Gen. dST, dgoriim, 

Dat. dSo, dSis, dtis, or dis, 

Ago. dSiim, dSos, 

Voo. dSiis, dSi, dti, or di, 

Abl. dSo. dSis, dtis, or dis. 

ITote. — In poetry, and in solemn religious forms (as treaties, etc.), the 
voc. sing, of other words in -us is sometimes like the nominative : as, audi 
tn, populus Albanus, hear thou, people of Alba I 

24. Exceptions in Oender. — Names of towns, and many names of trees, 
plants, and gems are feminine : as, Corinthus, Corinth : populus, a poplar 
tree ; smaragdnSt an emerald. Feminine also are alvus, paunch ; colus, 
distaff; humus, ground, and vannus, a winnowing-fan : and some Greek 
words, of which the most frequent are Arctus (d«), the Great Bear; ato- 
mus, an atom ; carbasus, fine flax, a linen curtain, etc. (the pi. carbasa is 
neuter) ; dialectas, dialect, and pharns, light-house. For the neuter, 
see 2 88, 7. 
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26. GREEK FOUFS. 



Delos, f. 


Androg^oi, m. 


Dion (or Ilinm), n. 


NOM. Delos, 


Andr6geoi, 


Vil^JL, 


Gbn. Dell, 


AndrdgSo or I, 


iin, 


DAT. Delo, 


Andr6geo, 


lUo, 


Acc. Delon or Delnm* 


Andr5geo or on, 


TlY^n, 


Voc. Delfi, 


Andr6geo8, 


Tllon, 


ABTi. Delo. 


Andr6geo. 


Tito. 


1. The Greek geaitiye plural 


on is sometimes found 


i : as, GeorgioSn, of 


the Georgics; Fhilaenon, of the PhUasm, Other plural forms are the same 


as in Latm nouns. 







The Third Declension. 
26. consonant stems and j- stems. 

^ 1. The Consonant-Nouns, with few exceptions, have more 
syllables in the Genitive than in the Nominative Singular. 
Nouns thus increasing in the Genitive are called Imparisyl- 
lables. 

2. The I- Nouns have, for the most part, the same number 
of syllables in the Grenitive as in the Nominative. Nouns not 
increasing in the Genitive are called Parisyllables. 

3. In the consonant stems the final stem consonant is in most cases pre- 
ceded by a vowel, and this vowel is generally short 

4. A very large proportion of the i- stems have the syllable which pre- 
cedes the i long. 

5. Most of the i- nouns have not more than two syllables in the genitive 
singular. 

CONSONANT NOUNS. 
Jndex, c, ajvdge. 

Singular. Plural. 

NoM. jtidex,* a judge. judlces, judges. 

Gbn. jMicis, of a judge. judicum, of judges. 

Dat. jMici, to or for a judge. judloibus, to or for judges. 

Aco. jtd\c^m, a judge. judicea, judges. 

Voc. jftdex, thou judge. jMlces, judges^ or ye judges, 

Abl. judicS, 6y, withy or from a judlcibus, by, ujUh^ or from 

judge. judges. 

* X standing for os . 
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Sex, nL, 

a king. 

NoM. rex, 
Obn. regis, 
Dat. rfigi, 
Ago. r8gSm, 
Voo. r6x, 
Abl. rdgS. 



Letiu^f., 


Comesy c, 


Pes, nL, 


age. a 


companion. 


afoot 


Singular. 






aetas, 


c5m8s, 


pes, 


aetatis, 


cOmttis, 


p8dis. 


aetati. 


cOmlti, 


pSdi, 


aetatSm, 


cOmltSm, 


p8d8in, 


aetas, 


c5m8s, 


pes. 


aetata. 


o5mlt$. 


p8d8. 



Plural. 



NoM. rgges, 


aetates. 


cOmltSs, 


p8dS6, 


Gen. rSguxn, 


aetatuxn(iuxn), 


cOmltum, 


p8duxn, 


Dat. rdgibus. 


aetatlbus, 


cOmltibiis, 


p8dibus, 


Ago. rgges, 


aetatSe, 


cOmUes, 


p8des, 


Voo. reges, 


aetates (is), 


cOmltes, 


p8des, 


Abl. rggibus. 


aetatlbus. 


cOmttibus. 


p8dibus. 


Princeps, c, 


LSo, m., 


Virgo, f., 


PStSr, m., 


achiej. 


a lion. 

SingxUar. 


a virgin. 


a father. 


NoM. princeps, 


180, • 


virgO, 


p&t8r, 


Gen. princlpis, 


I8O11IS, 


virginis, 


pStris, 


Dat. prindpi, 


180ni, 


virginT, 


pStri, 


Aoo. prindpSm, 


180iiSin, 


virglnSm, 


pStrSm, 


Yoo. prinoeps. 


180, 


virgO, 


p&t8r, 


Abl. princlpS. 


I8O11S. 

Plural. 


virglnS. 


pStrS. 


NoM. prinoYpSs, 


180neR, 


vlrglnSs, 


pfttrSs, 


Gkn. prinolpum, 


180nuxn, 


virglnum, 


pStruxn, 


Dat. princlplbus, 


180iiibus, 


virglnibus, 


pStribus, 


Aoo. princlpes, 


180iies, 


virglnes, 


pStres, 


Voo. princlpSs, 


180iies, 


virglnes, 


pStres, 


Abl. prinolpibiis. 


180nibus. 


virglnlbus. 


pStrlbus. 
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CSpVt, n., 


HomSn, n., 


OpSs, n., 


CorpSs, n., 


ahead. 


a name. 


work. 


a body. 




Singuli 


*r. 




NOM. c&ptlt, 


nOmSn, 


5piis, 


corptis, 


Gen. cftpltis, 


ndmlnis, 


6p6rls, 


corporis, 


Dat. cfiplti, 


nOmlni, 


5p8rT, 


corp5rT, 


Ago. c&piit, 


nOingn, 


fipiSfl, 


corpiis, 


Voo. c&ptit, 


nOm&D, 


5ptifl, 


corptis, 


Abl. c&plt$. 


nOmXnS. 


5p^r8. 


oorp6rS. 




Plural 


L. 




KoM. c&pfta, 


ndiDln&, 


5pSrS., 


oorp5r&, 


Gen. cftpltuxn, 


nOminum, 


ftpSriim, 


corp5ruxn, 


Dat. c&pltibus, 


nOmlnibus, 


5p3ribu8, 


corp6ribus, 


Aoo. c&plta, 


nomlna, 


5p3r§., 


corpfirS., 


Voo. c&p!t&, 


ndmlnSi, 


•5p3rS., 


corp5r&, 


Abl. c&p!tibu8. 


nOmlnibus. 


5p3ribu8. 


oorp5ribus. 



Note. — For the sake of brevity, the declension of neuters 
may be given as follows : 



Singular. 




Plural. 


NoM., Aoo., and Voo, 


c&ptit, NoM., Aoo., 


and Voo. c&pttS., 


Gen. 


c&pltis, Gen. 




c&pltiim, 


Dat. 


c&p!ti, Dat. and Abl. 


c&pltibus. 


Abt* 


c&plt$. 

J- NOUNS. 






TnssTfl;, £, 


ClavYs, f., 




ImbSr, m., 


a cough. 


a key. 

Singular. 




a shower. 


NoM. tossis, 


clavis, 




imbSr, 


Gen. tassis, 


davis, 




imbris, 


Dat. tussi, 


olavi, 




imbri, 


Aoo. tussim, 


clavSm or clavlm, 




imbrSm, 


Voo. tussis, 


davis, 




iiribSr, 


Abl. tnsai. 
3 


clavS or olavi. 




imbrS or imbri. 
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Plural. 






NoM. tassSs, 


clavee. 




imbrSe, 


Gen. tussium, 


clavium, 




imbrium. 


Dat. tussibus, 


davibus, 




imbribus, 


Aco. tussee (is), 


clavee (ui), 




irnbree (is). 


Voo. tussee, 


clavee, 




imbree. 


Abl. tnssibus. 


davibus. 




imbribus. 


SvYs, £, 


Hnbes, £, 




Dens, m., 


a sheep. 


a clovd. 

Singular. 




a tooth. 


NOM. 5vl8, 


ntlbes. 




dens, 


Gkn. 5vis, 


ntbis, 




dentis. 


Da.t. 6vi, 


ntibi, 




denti. 


Aoo. 5ySin, 


D&bSm, 




dentSm, 


Voo. 6vis, 


nabes. 




dens. 


Abl. 5v8. 


ntlbS. 

Plural. 




dents. 


NoM. ^ySb, 


nabSs, 




dentSs, 


Gen. 5yiuxn, 


ntbium. 




dentium. 


Dat. 5yibu8, 


n^bibus. 




dentibus. 


Aoo. 5vee or 5vii3 


, nubee or nabis. 


dentes or dentis. 


Voo. fives, 


nubee, 




dentes. 


Abl. 6vibus. 


ntibibus. 




dentibus. 


Bets, n., 


InYmSl, n., 


MSrS, 


n., ds, n., 


Cb net. 


an animcU, 


the sea, a bone. 




SingiAlar. 






NoM. rets. 


&Dim^ 


mftrS, 


fis, 


Gen. rgtis. 


finlmalis, 


mMs, 


, ossis. 


Dat. reti. 


&nlrnali. 


m&ri, 


OSSl, 


Aoo. rets. 


ftnlmfil, 


m&rS, 


6s, 


Voo. rets. 


&DimSl, 


mftrS, 


6s, 


Abl. retT(S). 


&nlm&li. 


m^i (S). ossS. 
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Plural. 






NOM. 


r6ti&, 


ftnimalia, 


m&ria, 


06S§k, 


Gen. 


redum, 


ftnlmaliuni, 


m&riuxn, 


oBsiuxn, 


Dat. 


retibus, 


ftnlmalibus, 


m&ribuB, 


ossibus, 


Ago. 


reti&, 


ftnlmaliSi, 


m&ri&, 


CF9oCk| 


Voo. 


rgti&, 


ftnlmaliSi, 


m&ri&, 


088&, 


Abl. 


rgtibus. 


Mmalibus. 


m&ribus. 


ossibus. 



27. For the sake of brevity, the declension of neuters may be 
given as follows : 

Singular. 

J^OM., Ago., Voo. ds, ftnlm^ m&rS, 

GsN. ossis, finlmalls, m&rls, 

Dat. 0881, &nlm&li, m&ri, 

Abl. ossd. jlntmali. m&ri (8). 





Plural. 




NoM., Aoo., Voo. ossS, 


&n!m&lIS>, 


m&rlSi, 


Gen. ossiuxn, 


&nlmalium, 


m&rium, 


Dat., Abl. ossibus. 


&nYmalibii8. 


m&ribus. 



28. Adjectives and participles of the third declension are 
declined like nouns of similar terminations : as, fSlix, f@lioi8, 
happy; &maii8, &manti8, Zoinng; puSrisf^lioibus, /or /iqppy 
hoys; patrls &mantis, of a loving father. 

29. CASE TERMmATIONS. 

I. The nominative Edngrular in masculine and feminine 
nouns of the third declension, except liquids, regularly adds 
8 to the stem ; but various modifications are introduced. 

n. The terminations of the grenitive sinfirular in the 
third declension are as follows : 

1. Nouns in a have their genitive in S>tis: as, po3ma, 
poemSitis, a poem. These nouns are neuter, and from the 
Greek. 

2. Nouns in e change e into is : as, sSdile, sSdilis, a seat. 

3. The noons in i are Greek neuters. They are generally indeclinable, 
bat some have the regular genitive in is. The compounds of meli, honey, 
have their genitive in Ytis : as, hydromeli, hydromelitisi mead, 

4. Nouns in o have their genitive in onis: as, p&vo, 
pavdnis, apea/cock. 
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Ezo. l.—Nonns in do and go have their genitive in inis : as, himndo, 
Idnmdinis, a stoallow; imago, imagtnis, a liJceness. 

Ezet2. — Homo, a man; nemo, no man; tfoctho^awhirlwind; and Apollo 
also have their genitive in Ynis. 

Exo. 8. — The following nonns in do and g^ have their genitive in onii ; 
praedo, ondo, ndo, ligo, mango, spado, harpago, oomedo, unedo. 

Ezo. 4.— The names of peoples in o have generally onis in the genitive : 
as, Maoedo, Macedonis. But o is long in lones, Lacones, Kaaamones, 
Sneisones, and Vettones. 

Exe. 5. — Caro, fleshy has its genitive camis. Anio, the name of a river, 
has Anienis ; Kerio, the wife of Mars, has Kerienis. 

5. Nonns in y are Greek neuters, and form their genitive by adding is, 
a, or 08 : as, misy, miayis and mil ys or misyos, vitriol, 

6. There are only two noons in o, viz. : lac, lactis, and alec, alecis. 

7. Nouns in 1 add is in the genitive : as, sol, soils, the stm. 
Kote.— Mel, honey, and UX^ poison , double the 1, making mollis, fellis. 

8. Nouns in Sn have their genitive in inis : as, fiuxnSn, 
fliixninis. 

9. Nouns in en add is in the genitive : as, ren, rinis, kid/ney. 

10. Nouns in r add is in the genitive : as, oaloar, oaloaiis, 
a spwr ; neotar , neotaris, nectar ; caroer , oaroSris, a prison, 

Ezo. 1. — Nouns in tor drop e in the genitive : as, pater, 
patris, father ; so also ixnber, a shower, and names of months 
in ber. 

But later, crater, and soter retain e. 

Ezc. 2.— Lar or Lars has for its genitive Lartis ; far, farris ; hepar, 
hepatis ; iter, itineris (from an old nominative) ; JnpYter, Jovis. 

Ezc. 8. — Ebnr, f^mnr, jecnr, and robnr have their genitive in oris : as, 
eboris; fSmor has also fominis, and jecnr, jecinoris, jocinoris, and 
jocineris. 

Note. — ^Most nouns in or have oris : as, amor, axnoris, love. 
But arbor, ador, aequor, marmor, and the adjective mexnor 
have 5ris. Oor has cordis. 

11. Nouns in as have their genitive in atis: as, piStas, 
pietatis, dutiful affection. 

Ezc. 1.— Anas has anatis ; as, assis ; mas, maris ; vas (a surety), vadia, 
vas (a vessel), ^sis. 

Ezc. 2.— Greek masculines have antis : as, Pallas, the name of a war- 
rior, Pallantis ; feminines, adis, as Pallas, a name of Minerva, Palladis; 
and neuters, atLii as, artocreaSf artooreatia. 
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Areas, a/n Areadiarif and Komas, a Numtdian, hare adis. Melas, the 
name of a river, has Melanis. 

12. Kouns in es have their genitive in is, itis, Stis, or etis : 
as, rupee, rupis, a rock; miles, xnilitis, a soldier; p&ries, 
parietis, a wall ; quies, quietis, rest. 

Ezo. 1. — Obses, praeses, and the adjectives deses and roses have Ydis ; 
pes and its oompoonds have edis ; heres and meroes have edis. 

Exe. 2.— The genitive of bes is bessis ; of Ceres, Cereris ; of pobes and 
impabes, puberis and impuberis. Caeres has Caerttis and Caeretis. 

13. Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the nomina- 
tive : as, panis, panis, bread. 

Ezo. 1.— The following have idis : cassis, oospis, lapis, and the Greek 
words aegis and pyramis. 

Ezo. 2.— The following have Ttis : Bis, lis, Quiris, and Sanmls. 

Exe. 8.— Cinis and pulvis have eris : as, oineris. Cueamis has enou- 
meris and cueamis. 

Eze. 4. — Olis has glTris ; pollis (or pollen), polltnis ; sanguis (or san- 
guen), sanguinis ; semis, semissis. 

Kote. — Greek nouns in is have generally is or idis in the genitive. 
Charis has Charitis ; Salamis, Salaminis ; Simois, Simoentis. 

14. Of nouns in os, some have otis : as, nepos, nep5tis, a 
grandson, and some 5ris : as, floe, fi5ris, a flower. 

Exe— Gustos has eustodis ; os, ossis ; bos, bovis. The adjectives com- 
pos and impos have otis. The Greek nouns heros, Hinos, and Xros have 
ois. 

15. Nouns in us have their genitive in Sris or 5ris: as, 
l&tus, latSris, side ; nSxnus, nem5ris, a grove. 

Exe. 1. — Incus, palus, and subscus have udis ; pecus, a single head of 
cattle, a beast, has pecudis (while pecus, pecoris means (Mttle collectively) ; 
tellus has teUuris, and Venus, Veneris. 

Exe. 2. — Monosyllables which have a long u have their genitive in 
uris ; as, crus, the leg. Orus and sus have uis ; the adjective vetus, vete- 
ris ; and interous, intercutis. 

Exe. 8. — Some Greek proper names in us have untis : as, Trapezus. 
Ck>mpounds ending in pus (iroCi) have podis : as, tripus and (Edipus ; but 
the latter is sometimes, and polypus always, made in the second declension. 
Rhus has rhois and roris. 

16. Greek nouns in ys have the genitive in yis, contracted ys, or in the 
Greek form yos. A few, as chlamys, have ydis. 

17. The only nouns ending in aes are aes, aeris, and praes, praedis. 

3* m 
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18. There are only two words in aus ; laoB, landis, and fraus, fraudii. 

19. Nouns in Is, ns, or rs have their genitive in tie : as, 
puis, pultis; fons, fontis; pars, partis. Kouns in s, bs, 
xns, or ps have their genitive in is : as, urbs, urbis ; hiexn(p)s, 
hiSxnis; stirps, stirpia 

Exe. 1. — ^Froni, glans, jnglans, lens, and libripeni have dis : as, fron- 
dis. Tiryns has Tirynthis. 

Ezo. 2. — Oryps has gryphis. Componnds in oeps (from eaplo) have 
ipis, as prinoeps, prinoipis. But anoeps has auoupis. 

Ezo. 8. — ^Adjectiyes in oeps, derived from caput, have their genitive in 
oipitis : as, anoeps, anoipitis. 

20. Nouns in t have their genitive in itis. They are oaput, 
oapitis, and its compounds, occiput and sinciput. 

21. Nouns in x have their genitive in ois or sris : as, v5z, 
vocis, wice; lex, legis, lato. 

1. Latin nouns in ax have Sols, except lax, fSois. Most Greek nouns 
in ax have acts, a few acts ; Greek names of men in nax have nactis ; 
as, Astyanax, Astyanactis. 

2. Words in ex generally have lois: as, judex, judiois; but rex and 
lex have egis ; aquilex, grex, and Lelex have egis ; nex, foenisex, and 
the obsolete prex have ecis; vervex and Myrmex, eels. Bemex has 
remigls ; senex, senis ; supellex, suppellectilis. 

3. Nouns in ix have Ids, less frequently lois. Kix has nivis, and 
strix, strigls. 

4. The words in ox have oois ; but Cappadox and the adjective praeeox 
have oeis. Kox has noetis ; Allobrox, Allobrogls. 

5. Crux, dux, nux, and the adjective trux have the genitive in uois ; 
the u before c is long only in the genitive of lux, luois, and Pollux, 
Pollucis. Coxgunx (or ooxgux) has ooxgugis ; the obsolete frux hasfrugis. 

6. The words in yx are Greek; the genitive may be yois, yeis, ygis, 
ygis, or ychis. 

7. Faex, faeois is the only word ending in aex ; the only word in aux is 
faux, fauois. 

III. The dative singular had an old form in e, retained in some phrases. 

lY. The termination -im in the accusative edngfular is 
retained 

1. Always in amussis, buris, ravis, tussis, cucuxnis, sitis, 
VIS, and the adverb partim (originally an accusative) ; 

2. F(yr the most part^ but interchanging with -em, in fSbris> 
pelvis, puppis, restis, sSouris, tunis ; 
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3. SoT/M^imeSy but more often changed to -em, in ol&vis, 
navis, and sementis ; 

4. In some Greek nouns and names of rivers. 

Y. The termination -i in the ablative ednfirular is retained. 

1. In nouns which have -ixn in the accusative (rest! is 
doubtful) ; 

2. Often in amnis, §.vis, axis, bilis, btpexmis, o&nalis, 
clvis, fUstis, imber, and (in certain formulas) in igrnis ; 

3. In neuter nouns in -e, -p.l, and -ar ; with the exception of 
jubar, baccar, and nectar, names of towns ending in §, and 
sometimes ta&re and rete ; 

4. In nouns in -is (-alis, -aris, -His, -ensis), and names of 
months in -is, -er, which were originally adjectives ; but such 
nouns often (aedilis generally), and proper names of this kind 
almost always, have e. JiivSnis has always juvSne. 

VI. The pure locative in -i is found in such forms as orbi, 
riiri, Laoedaemdni, Tiburi. 

YII. The nominative and accusative plural of neuter 
nouns generally end in a ; but nouns in e, al, and ar, have ia. 

VIII. A nominative plural in it or els occurs sometimes in Plautus and 
Lucretius. 

IX. The genitive plural in ium is found 

1. In parisyllabic nouns in -es and -is; except canis, 
juvSnis, mensis, sedes, strues, sub5lee, vates, sometimes 
§.pis, and usually v6lucris ; 

2. In imber, linter, liter, venter, s^uester, Insuber ; 

3. In gentile nouns in -as and -is, as Arpmas, Quiris (but 
not in names of men ; thus, Maecenatum, of Maecenciaes) ; 

4u In dos, lis, often in abstracts in -tas, as ci vitas, less 
frequently in abstracts in -tus, as virtus ; 

5. In aors, as, dens, noz, 5s, puis, semis ; most frequently 
in original participles in -ns, as parens, sapiens ; in fraus, 
frons, laus ; rarely in compes, p§.lus ; 

6. In arx, falz, faux, merz ; 

7. In urbs, stirps ; 

8. In glis, vis, mas, lar, niz, and sometimes in lien, mus, 
renes. 



X. Some plural words in -alia, -Ilia, -aria, follow the second declension 
in their genitive plural : as, Compitali-orum ; ancili-orum. 
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XI. Nouns which have -ium in the genitive plural have in the 
classical period -is as well as -es in the accusative plural. 
A still older form in -eis occurs. 



30. RULES FOR GENDER. 

1. Concrete nouns in -io are masculine; as, scorplo, a 
scorpion ; piifirio, a dagger, 

2. Abstract and collective nouns in -io are feminine ; as, 
ratio, reason; l^srio, a legion. 

3. Nouns in -do and -go, with the genitive in -inis, are 
feminine : as, magnitudo, greatness; imagro, alikeness. 

4. Other nouns in -o, together with ordo, cardo, and 
margo, are masculine. 

5. Nouns in -as -atis, -es -etis, -Is -Itis, -oe -otis, -us 
-utis, and -us -udis, are feminine. 

6. Parisyllables in -es are feminine. 

7. Parisyllables in -is are feminine. But the following are 
masculine : nouns ending in -nis ; also axis, buris, caulis, 
coUis, ensis, fieLScis, follis, fiistis, mensis, mugrilis, orbis, 
piscis, postis, sentis, torris, ungruis, vectis, vermis. 

8. Nouns in -is -idis are feminine ; except lapis, masculine. 

9. Nouns in -is -Sris, and -is -inis are masculine. 

10. Nouns in -^ -itis are masculine; except mergres, 
feminine. 

11. Nouns in s with a consonant before it are feminine ; 
except dens, fons, mons, and pons, which are masculine. 

12. Nouns in x are feminine ; but calix, fornix, srex, and 
most in -ex -icis and -ix -icis are masculine. 

13. Nouns in -6s -oris, -6r -oris, -8r -ris are masculine. 

14. Nouns in -8r -^s ; -6r -6ris ; -iir -uris and 6ris ; -us 
-Sris and -6ris ; -us -uris (monosyllabic) ; -al -alls ; -ar 
-aris ; -S -is ; and -Sn -inis are neuter. But arbor is femi- 
nine ; and agrgrer, career, fiirfur, later, and pecten, are 
masculine. 

15. The monosyllables as, mus, ren, sol, and sal, are mas- 
culine ; firaus, grus, laus, sus, and vis, feminine ; aes, 
cor, far, fel, lac, mel, 6e, 6s, vas, and ver, neuter. 

16. Piiries and pes are masculine ; anas, pScus, sSgr^i 
and tSsr^} feminine ; and caput, neuter. 
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Vote 1. — Names of animaLs with neuter terminations are niaKmUne : as, 
liepni, Imports, a hare. 
Kote 2. — Nouns derived from the Greek retain their original gender. 
Kote 8. — No rules of this kind can supersede the use of the Lexicon. 



31. N0UN8 IRREOULAE IN DECLENSION. 

Vote. — The stems of bos, gris, and wm end in u (▼). So the stem jXt in 
Jupiter (for Jovpater). 



Bo8, in.or £, 


Jnpiter, m., 


Sns, m. or £, 


oxQxe&w. 


Jupiter, 

Singular. 


a swine. 


NoM. bos, 


JupttSr, 


sus. 


Gen. bSvts, 


JSvts, 


siiYs, 


Dat. bSvT, 


J8vi, 


sSi, 


Ago. bSvSm, 


J8v8m, 


siiSm, 


Voc. bos, 


JupttSr, 


808, 


Abti. bSvS. 

• 


J8v8. 

Plural. 


s«8. 


NoM. bSves, 




fides, 


Gen. bStfm, 




siitim. 


Dat. bub&s or bobiis, 




stttbils or sfibtts. 


Acjc. bSves, 




siies. 


Voc. bSvSs, 




sttes. 


AhTj. bub&s (yr bobiis. 




siiYbiis or sfibiis. 


VTs,f., 


Hix,£, 


SSnex, c, 


gbrengUt, 


mow. 

Singular. 


old man or woman. 


NoM. vTs, 


nix, 


sSnex, 


Gen. (vfs, rare\ 


ntvts, 


sSnYs, 


Dat. (vT, rare), 


ntvT, 


s8ni, 


Acjc. vYm, 


ntv8m, 


88n8m, 


Voo. {warding)^ 


nix, 


sSnex, 


Abl, yI. 


ntv8. 
C 


s8n8. 
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Plural. 






NoM. vires, 




ntves. 




sSnes, 


Gen. virittm 


1 


ntvittm, 




sSnilm, 


Dat. virtbWH, 


ntvYbtts 


9 


sSnYbiis, 


Aoc. vires, 




ntves. 




sSnes, 


Voo. vires. 




ntves. 




sSnes, 


Abl. virYbfis. 


ntvtbttfi 


\, 


sSnYbtts. 




32. GREEK NOUN'S. 




lithys, f. 


Atreus, m. 




Socrates, m. 


Achilles, m. 


NOM. Tethj^s, 


Atreus, 




Socr&tes, 


Achilles or 
Achillens, 


Gen. Teth5^i8 or Atr6i (el) or 


Socr&tT or 


Achillis, -T or 


Tethj^os, 


Atreos, 




Socratis, 


Achilleos,-^!, 


DAT. Tgthj^t 


Atr6o (eo), 


1 


Socr&ti, 


AchillT or 
Achillei, 


Acc. Teth5^m or A treom or 


AtrSa, 


Socr&tem or 


Achillem, -en 


Tethj^n, 






Socr&ten, 


or Achillea, 


Voc. TethjP, 


Atreu, 




Socr&tes or 
Socr&te, 


Achille,-es or 
Achillea, 


Abl. Teth5F<?. 


Atreo aSo), 




Socr&te, 


Achille or 
Achilli. 


Hero8| m., 




Tigrts. 


hero. 




a tiger. 


Singular.' 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


NOM. herds, 


heroes, 


tigris, 


1 


tigres, 


Gen. herois, 


herdom. 


tigris 


or tigridis, 


tig^om. 


Dat. heroT, 


heroibus (mn) 


1, tigrl (tigridi), 


tigribus; 


Acc. herdem 


heroes, -as. 


tigrim 


L or tigrin, 


tigres or tigridas, 


or heroa, 










Voc. herds, 


heroes, 


tigris, 


) 


tigres. 


Abl. heroe. 


heroibus (isin^ 


1. tigre or tigrTde. 


tigribus. 



88. Many Greek nouns of the third declension prefer the gen. in -\ 
(as of the second declension) to that in -Is : as, Pericles, gen. PdHclI (rather 
than Periclis). 

1. The Greek gen. in -os, the acc. in -a, the nom. plur. in es, e, and 
the acc. plur. in -as, e, are often preferred to the Latin terminations. 

2. As the Greek gen. plur. in -on is sometimes found in the second de- 
clension, so is that in -eon in the third : as, Hetamorphoseon, of the Metti- 
morphoses, 

3. In poetry, the dat. and abl. plur. sometimes end in -si, before vowels 
-sin. 
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The Fourth Declension. 

17- STEMS. 
34. Nouns of the Fourth Declension end m us, Masculine 



GrSdSsy m., 


a step. 


OSnu, 


n., hnee. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


NoM. grfidus, 


grMus, 


ggnii, 


gSnuSi, 


GsN. gr&diiB, 


grMuuxn, 


gSnus, 


ggnuuxn, 


Dat. grjidui, 


gr^ibus, 


gSnu, 


gSnibuB, 


Ago. gr^uxn, 


gr^UB, 


gSnu, 


gSnuSi, 


Voo. gr&dus, 


grMus, 


gSDU, 


gSnuSi, 


Abu grMu. 


grMibus. 


g6nu. 


g^nibus. 



1. Several nouns of this declension have also forms belonging 
to the second : as, oaestus, abl. plur. oaestlbus and oaestls. 

Ddmus, a Jwuse^ f., is thus declined : 



Singular. 


Plural. 


NoM. dSmiiB, 


d^mus, 


Gen. dftmufl, 


dfimuum or dfimorum, 


Loo. d5mT (rarely d5mui), 




Dat. d5mui (rarely d5mo)i 


d5mibiiR, 


Ago. d5muin, 


dumoB or dumus, 


Voo. ddmiiB, 


&muB, 


Abl. d5m5 (rarely d5mu). 


dttmibus. 



2. Many u stems in the earlier Latin had the genitive singular in i : as, 
tenatos, gen. senatl. 

3. The dative in ui is often contracted into ii: as, parce 
mStii, Verg. 

4. The dative and ablative plural in ubus is retained always 
by &OU8, arous, and tribus ; usually by artus, laous, partus, 
portus, sp^us, and vSru ; and sometimes by grSnu, t5nitrus, 
and Quinquatriis. 

5. Most nouns of this declension in us are xnasouline ; but 
the following are feminine : acus, ddmus, m&nus, porttousi 
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tribus, Idus (plural), Quinquatrus (plural) ; and words de- 
noting females or plants. SpSous, m., is rarely feminine. 



The Fifth Declension. 

JB- STEMS. 

35. Nouns of the Fifth Declension end in es, and are of the 
Feminine Gender. 
They are thus declined : 

FTdes, £, 
faith, 

ffdSs, 

fldST, 

fidgi, 

f Idem, 

fides, 

fldS. 



(no pluraL) 



Dies, c, 


Bes, £, 


a day. 


a thing. 




Singular. 


NoM. dies, 


res, 


Gkn. diei, 


rSi, 


Dat. diei, 


rSi, 


Ago. di§m, 


r§m, 


Voo. diSs, 


res. 


Abl. di5. 


re. 




Plural. 


NoM. dies, 


res, 


Gkn. dierum, 


rerum. 


Dat. diebus, 


rebus. 


Aoo. dies, 


res, 


Voo. dies. 


res. 


Abl. diebus. 


rebus. 



1. Dies and res are the only nouns of the fifth declension 
which have all the cases in both numbers. 

2. In the termination ei of the genitive and dative, e is long 
after i, as, progSniei ; but short, in the classical period, after 
a consonant. 

3. The termination ei was also contracted into e, and an- 
ciently into 1, as die, dii. Examples : oonstantis juvSnexn 
fide, and oommissa fide, Hor. ; miin§ra laetitiainque 
dii, Verg. 

4. The phrases die crastini, die prozimi, die septlmi. 



DEFECTIVE AND IRREGULAR NOUNS. 
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are examples of the locative case in this declension. So ofitulie, 
poBtridie. 

5. All nouns of the fifth declension are feminine ; except 
dies, which, if it means a day^ is in the singular usually, and 
in the plural always, masouline ; but if it means timej dies 
is feminine. 

36. GENERAL VIEW OF ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 







Singular. 






IstDed. 


2dDecl. 


SdDecl. 


4thDeoL 


5thDecl. 


NOM. mensa, 


servna. 


h5ndr, 


fhict^. 


dlM, 


Gen. mensae, 


servT, 


hdnorts. 


fractal. 


diei, 


DAT. mensae, 


servo, 


hdnorl. 


fractal, 


diei. 


Ace. menssm, 


servum. 


h5ndreiiL, 


fractom. 


diem. 


Yoc. menRa, 


serve. 


h5n5r, 


fractal. 


diei, 


Abl. mensa. 


servo. 


h5noi^. 
Plural, 


fracta. 


die. 


NoM. mensae, 


servT, 


hdndres. 


fractal, 


diei. 


Gen. mensamm, 


servornm, 




fractaam, 


dierSm, 


DAT. mensTs, 


servis. 


h5norTbu8, 


fracttbos, 


diebos, 


Ace. mensas, 


servos, 


hdnores. 


fractal, 


dies. 


Yoc. mensae, 


servT, 


hfinores, 


fractal, 


diei. 


Abl. mensls. 


servTs. 


h5n5ribu8. 


fructibos. 


dieboi. 



37. Defective and Irregular Nouns. 

1. Some nouns are defective in number, or ease, or both. 

2. The following have the singular, but rarely the plural : 
a Most proper names : as, OicSro, R5nia. 

6 Abstract nouns : as, justitia, justice. 

c Words which indicate material : as, aurum, gold; hor- 
deum, barley. 

d Words signifjring a whole, without reference to the indi- 
vidual: as, plebs, the people; supellex,/Mmt«wre. 

e Other words which from their signification are never used 
in the plural: as, pontus, the sea; sangruis, bhod; sdp5r, 
a2eep; lunus, mud; humus, the ground. 

Vote 1. — Bat proper names haye a plaral when several of one name are 
mentioned: as, daodeoim Caeiares, the twelve Caesars; also when they 
are osed as common noans: as, malti Catilinae, many CatUines, 1. e., 
mamy aha/ndoned men. 
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Kote 2. — ^When different things of a kind, or different manifestations of 
the same thing, are specified, the plural is used: as, Tina, wines; Xdia» 
various iiistances of hatred. 

Kote 8. — The poets often use plurals which are not met with in prose : 
as, silentia, silences or silence, 

3. The following are used almost solely in the plural : 

a Words denoting individuals appearing in great numbers, 
in groups, or in pairs : as, xnajdres, ancestors; libSri, c/ii^ren 
(also sing.) ; exoubiae, night-watch; artus, limbs (rarely sing.) ; 
Hia, the hins. 

b Names of things which have many parts : as, a,rma, armor; 
balneae, a baih-house; exuviae, spoils (stripped from the 
dead) ; moenia,, fortifications. 

c Names of festivals and periods : as. Saturnalia, tJie feast 
of Saturn; Kalendae, the Calends; Nonae,*t/ie Nones; Idus, 
the Ides, 

d The following, with many more, come under one or other 
of the above heads ; those marked s, are sometimes, though 
rarely, used in the sing. : 



ambages, a rownd-^ibovt way (see 
5, below) ; evasive language or con- 
duct, 

angnitiaey a strait, a. 

argntiaoy witticisms^ a^utenesSf s. 

bigae (quadrigae), etc., a chariot 
andpa/ir (or amdfour), s. 

hlBudii^jBLet fkutery, s. 

olitellae, a pacl>saddle, 

oompedes, shackles, s. 

orepundi-ai -omm, n., a (child*s) 
roMle, 

ounabul-a, and inounabol-a, omm, 
n., a eradle, 

onnaey a cradle, 

delioiae, darling, s. 

dlvitiae, wealthy a, 

epnlaef a banquet, a, 

exseqniae) fwneraZ rites, 

ezt-ay -omm, n., emtraHs, 



fasti, a calendar, 

fauces, the throat, a, 

grates, thanks. 

habenae, reins, a. 

induoiae, a truce. 

inl^riae, offering to the dead. 

inimlcitiae, enndty, a, 

insidiae, ambush, a. 

ITberi, m., children, a, 

minae, threats, 

mnni-a, -omm, n., duties. 

nngae, trifles. 

nuptiae, a marriage-feaM, 

preoes, prayers, a, 

reltqniae, remrumt, a. 

saHnae, salt-pits. 

scalae, a ladder, a. 

tenebrae, darkness, a. 

▼alvae, foldmg-doors, a. 



4. Many names of towns (as consisting of parts), mountains 
(as groups or ridges), and hills, have no singular ; as, 
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AerSoeranni-a, -omm, n. 
Alp-ei, -ium (s. rare). 
Amyol-ae, -arum. 
Athen-ae, -amm. 
EobatiuL-a, -omm. 
Eiqaili-ae, -amm. 



Oabi-i, -omm. 
Parisi-i, -omm. 
Philipp-i, -omm. 
Sjfraouf-ae, -amm. 
Therml^pyl-ao» -amm. 
7ei-i, -omm. 



5. The following nouns, among others, want some of their 
cases: 



V w^ 



admonitn, abl. only, admonition. 
aes, brass; wants gen. plur. 
ambagOt abl., a rovmd'about; plur. 

complete. 
aploBtre, nom. and aco., ewrved tUm 

of a ship ; plor., aploBtr-a, or -la. 
aata, nom., aoo., abl. s., a city. 
astuB, nom. sing., and aco. plor., 

craft; abl. sing., astu. 
caooethes, nom. and aco., bad habit; 

plnr., nom. and aoo., oaeoethe; 

aco., also -es. 
caellte, abl., inhabitarU of heaven; 

plor. complete, 
canities, -em (ace.), -e (abl.), hoari- 

ness. 
chaos, nom. and aco.; chao, abl. ; 

chaos. 
compedis, gen., and comp^de, abl., 

a fetter; plur. complete, 
(daps), nom. wanting, a feast; rest 

of sing, and plur. complete, 
(dieio), nom. wanting ; rest of sing. 

complete ; no plur. ; potoer. 
din, abl., by day. 
far, com; wants gen., dat, and abl. 

plur. 
tUt right; only nom. and ace. s. 
fancc, abl., the throat; plur. com- 
plete, 
f^ras, (to) out of doors; f^ris, 

abroad; ace. and abl. 
fort, chtmce; abl. forte. 
{tna)ffruit; nom. wanting. 



grates, thanks; nom., aco., and abl- 
plur. (gratibos). 

hiemps, winter; wants gen., dat, 
and abl. plur. 

impetis, gen., and impete, abl., ve- 
hemence; plur. impetibus. 

infitias, aoo. plur., a denial. 

ingratiis, abl. plur., against on^s 
wiU. 

injussu, abl., voOhofuJt orders. 

instar, nom. and ace., likeness. 

jngeris, gen., and abl. jugere, on 
acre; plur. -a, -nm, -ibus, etc 

jussu, abl., by command. 

lux, light; wants gen. plur. 

mane, nom. and ace. ; abl., rarely 
mane or mani, the m>oming, 

mel, honey; wants gen., dat, and 
abl. plur. 

melos, melody, nom. and aco. ; melo, 
dat. ; plur., nom. and ace., mele. 

metus, fear; wants gen., dat, and 
abl. plur. 

monitu, abl., admonition. 

natu, abl., by birth. 

nauci, gen., as in the phrase, Non 
nauci est. It is not worth a nut- 
shell. 

nefos, nom. and aco., vrrong (by di- 
vine law). 

nemo, nobody; wants voc. sing, and 
all the plur. The gen. and abl. 
are rare. 

nihil, nom. and ace., nMing. 
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ope, 



abl., 



noctn, abL, by nighi, 
opifl, gen.; opem, aoc; 

help; plnr. complete. 
XpuB, need, nom. and aoo. 
Q§t the mouth; wants gen. plnr. 
paz, peace; wants gen. plnr. 
pesnim, to the bad; aoo. 
pr^^ci, dat ; precem, aoo. ; and preoe, 

9h\,y prayer; plnr. complete, 
prompta) abl., with readmees. 
pvf , matter from suppuration ; wants 

gen., dat., and abl. plnr. 
repetnndamm, gen. plor. ; and re- 

petundisi abL, extortion, (Supply 

rerwn, reb%u.) 
rXgatn, abl., by request. 
ris, the country; wants gen., dat, 

and abl. plur. 
■eons, sex; only nom. and ace 
•ttos, situation, nom.; -nm, aoo.; 

-u, abl. ; -us, nom. and aoc plnr. 
•51, the su/n; wants gen. plur. 



sordis, gen.; Mrdani, aoo.; tordpt 

and -i, ahh, filth; plor. oomplcta. 
spontis, gen. (very rare); ipontey 

abl., of one^s own accord, 
tnboleSi offspring; wants gen. plnr. 
Tempi, a vaUey in HiessaXy; only in 

nom., aoo., and voo. plor. 
thvf , framJcmcense ; wants gen., dat., 

and abl. plur. 
vinni and vino, dat. ; vinum, aoo. ; 

and vino, abl., sale, 
veprem, ace. ; vepre, abl., a brier; 

plur. complete, 
vesper, evening; vesperum, aoc.; 

vesper-e, -i, or -o, abl. 
vetper-a, -am, -a (abl.), the eoen^ 

ing, 
vtcis, gen. ; vtci, dat. ; vtcem, aoo. ; 

and vtoe, abl., change; plur. com- 
plete except gen. 
vis, vim, vi; gen. and dat. rare; 

plur., vires, vTrium, etc., strength. 



6. Some nouns have a plural differing in gender and in for^ 
mation from the singular. These are called Metaplaats or 
Heterogeneous : 



Singular. 

Mase, 

Avemus, Avemus (lake), 
Dindymns, Dvndymus {mt,), 
Ismaroi, Ismaras {mt,), 
Maenalui, Maenahts {mt,), 
Tartami, Ta/rta/rus, 

J£ase. 

intulms, {the pkmt) endive, 
jXoui, a joke, 
locus, a place, 
iibilui, a hissing. 

Jfcm, 

carbasus, a species of flax, 
Si^rStoljrm-a, -ae, Jcrusakm. 



Plural. 
NeuL 

Avema. 
Bindyma. 
Ismara. 
KaenSla. 
Tartara, ete. 

Mate, or NeuL 

intSba and intubi. 
fid a/nd joea. [sages in books, 

l9ca, places, and iXoi, yntts, or pas- 
iibKla {and sibiU). 

Fem,orNeuL 

(oarbasi) and carbaia (n.). 
Hi¥ro80lym-a« -onim (n.)» 
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NeuL Mate. 

Argos, Argo8, ArgL 

caelum, ffecwen, oaeli. 

ELyiium, Elyavum. Elysii. 

pozram, a leek. perrL 

•Iser, {thepUmt) skirreL sYseres. 

NeaL Mate, or NeuL 

frenum, a bridle. freni and frina. 

raitrnm, a rake. raitri and rastra. 

Neut. Fern. 

balneum, a bath, balneae <md balnea (n.)* 

epnlum, a feast. <^pulae. 

nundinum, a market, nundinae, a fair. 

So also vas, vasie, n., a vessel (3d Hs-a, -orum (2d Ded.), n. 
Decl.). 

7. Some nouns have two or more forms in one or more of 
the oblique cases, derivable from the same form in the nom. 
These are called Heteroclites : as, 

domua, f., a house (see J 34). 

iSmes, f., hwnger ; abl., fiune (3d Decl.), or fame (5th). 

peous, peoudia, f., a single head of cattle; and pecus, pecl^ris, n., cattle 

colleeHvdy. 
pTnus, a pine; also fious, a fig-tree ; and laurus, a bay (2d Decl.) ; but in 

abl. sing., nom. and ace. plor. (4th Decl.). 
requi-es, -etis, f., rest ; ace., -em (5th), or -etem (3d). 
satrap-ee, -ae (Ist), and satrap-et, -is (3d), a satrap or governor. 
8enat-U8, -i, or -us, the senate. 

8. Some nouns have two forms of the same or different declen- 
sions. They are called Abundantia, or Redundant : as, 

baoul-us, or -um (2d), a staff. 
balte-us, or -am (2d), a girdle,. 
olipe-us, or -um (2d), a shield, 

diluvi-um, -i (2d) ; -o, -onis (3d) ; and diluvi-es, -ei (5th), a flood. 
duriti-a, -ae (1st), or duriti-es, -H (5th), hardness. 
event-US, -us (4th), or -um, -i (2d), an occurrence, 
juvent-us, -utis (3d), or juvent-a, -ae (1st), youth. 
luzuri-a, -ae (1st), and luxuri-es, -ei (5th), luxwry, 
materi-a, -ae (1st), or materi-es, ei (5th), materiaZf sbiff, 
plebs, pleb-is or pleb-es, pleb-is (3d), or pleb-es, -ei (5th), tJie commons. 
sestertius (2d m.), a sesterce^ about four cents; sestertium (2d n.), a ihovr 
sa/nd sesterces, 
4* 
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vesper, gen. vespl^r-i (2d) ; or vesper, gen. vesper-is (3d) ; or vesp<^r-a, -ae 

(Ist), the evening ; with many others. 

9. Some nouns have a meaning in the plural more or less 
diHerent from that of the singular : as, 



Singular. 

aedes, a temple. 

aqua, water. 

anxYliam, help. 

bonum, a good, a blessing. 

oaroer, a prison. 

castmm, a fort. 

oera, wax. 

codioillas, a bit of wood. 

comTtium, a place of meeting. 

eopia, plenty. 

fScultas, a power or Really. 

fTdes, harp.stxing. 

finis, an end. 

fortnna, fortune. 

(p«tia, £Eiyor. 

impedimentnm, a hindrance. 

littera, a letter of the alphabet. 

Indus, play, a fencing-school. 

lastram, a period of five yean. 

naris, a nostril. 

natalis, a birthday. 

^pera, labor, toil. 

^pis, gen,f help. 

pars, a part. 

plaga, region, 
rostrum, a beak. 



sal, salt 
tabella, tablet, 
tabula, a board, plank. 

torus, a couch. 



Plural. 

aedes, temples, or a house. 

aquae, waters, or medicinal springs.^ 

auxtlia, auxiliary troops. 

bona, goods, property. 

oarceres, a starting-post, barriers. 

castra, a camp. 

oerae, waxen tablets or busts. 

eodioilli, tablets. 

oomitia, the Assembly at Bome. 

oopiae, troops, stores, resources. 

&)ultates, means or resources. 

fides, lyre. 

^nes, boundaries or territory. 

fortunae, gifts of fortune. 

gratiae, thanks. 

impedimenta, baggage. 

litterae, letters of the alphabet, or an 
epistle, or literature. 

ludi, public games. 

lustra, lairs, dens. 

naris, the nose. 

natales, pedigree, descent 

operae, workmen. 

opes, wealth, resources, power. 

partes, parts ; the part of an actor in 
a play ; a party or fiaction. 

plagae, snares. 

rostra, the hustings, or place from 
which the orators at Bome ad- 
dressed the people. 

sales, wit, witticisms. 

tabellae, documents. 

tabulae, boards: an account-book, 
register; writing-tablets. 

tSri, muscles. 



ITote.— Many nouns in this list have occasionally in the singular the 
same meaaiog as that which is jfound in the pluxal. 
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Declension of Adjectives. 

38. Adjectives and Participles are declined like Nouns of 
similar terminations. 

1. The study of the declension of adjeotives is therefore like a review of 
the corresponding declensions of noons. 

39. Adjectives of the First and Second Declension end in 
US or er, Masculine ; a, Feminine ; and nm, Neuter ; and are 
thus declined : 

BSnSs, nL, bSi^ £, bSnSm, n., good. 





Singular. 




Mate, 


Pen, 


NeiU, 


NoM. b5iiU8, 


b5Ti&, 


b^num, 


Gbn. b6ni, 


b^nae, 


b6ni, 


Dat. b6n5, 


b5nae, 


bdn5i 


Ago. b5num, 


b5n&m, 


b5num, 


Voo. b5n8, 


b5n&, 


b^num, 


Abt^ b5n5. 


b5n§.. 

Plural. 


b5n5. 


NoM. bfini, 


b5nae, 


bdn&, 


Gbn. b5norum, 


b5narum, 


bdn5ruxn, 


Dat. bfinis, 


b5ni8, 


b5ni8, 


Ago. b5n58, 


b5naa, 


bdnH, 


VoG. b5ni, 


b5nae, 


bdn^, 


Abi.. b5nis. 


b5niB. 


b5nis. 



T&Sr, tSnSrS, tSnSrSm, tender. 





Singular. 




NoM. tSnSr, 


tSngr&, 


tSn^rum, 


Gbn. tfinfiri, 


tSnSrae, 


tfinSri, 


Dat. tSngr5i 


tSn^rae, 


tSnSro, 


Ago. tSnSrum, 


tSngr&m, 


t^n^riiTn, 


Voo. tSnSr, 


tSngr&, 


l^i^^Y^m^ 


Abl. t^D^rd. 


t^^ril. 


\feD&^, 
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Plural. 



Mom, 


Fea^ 


Add 


KoM. tSn^ri, 


t^nSrae, 


tSner&, 


Gen. tSngronim, 


tgnSrarum, 


t^Srorum, 


Dat. ttoSris, 


tSnSris, 


tSnSrls, 


Ago. tSn^ros, 


tSnSr&s, 


ttogr&. 


Voo. tgnSn, 


tSnSrae, 


t«n^, 


Abu t^nSrui. 


. t^Sris. 


ttoSris. 


PYgSr, pigrS, pigrSm, Uuy. 






Singular. 




NoM. plg^r, 


Pigr&, 


pigrum, 


Gkn. pigri, 


pigrae, 


pigri, 


Dat. pigr5| 


pigrae, 


pigro. 


Ago. pigrum, 


pigrSm, 


pigrum. 


VoQ. pigSr, 


pigr&f 


pigrum, 


Abl. pigr5. 


pigra. 
Plural. 


IMgr6. 


NoM. pigrl, 


pigrae^ 


pigr&, 


Gbk. pigroruxn, 


pigr&riiniy 


pigroriim. 


Dat. pigris, 


pigris, 


pigrija. 


Ago. pigroe, 


pigrSs, 


pigra. 


Voo. pign, 


pigrae, 


pigr&, 


Abl. pigris. 


pigris. 


pigrija, 


40. Partioiples ending in us, &, um are declined like bdniis. 


1. DeztSr, on the right hand^ has the two forms deztSriL and 


dextr& in the feminine, 


and deztSruxn and dextriini in the 


neuter. 






41. The following adjectives have the genitive singular in 


liis and the dative in i 


: &lius, nullus, s51us. 


t5tus, ullus, 


unus, alter, uter, neuter. Thus : 




TotSs, tolXy totSm, whole. 






Singular. 




Mate, 


jPlSffl. 


NwL 


NoM. tOtus, 


tdt&, 


totum. 


Gbn. tOtlus, 


tdtlus. 


tdtlus, 


Dat. tOti, 


tdtl. 


totl. 


Aoo. tOtum, 


totiini. 


tdtiim, 


Voo. t6tS, 


tot&. 


t6tum, 


Abl, tOto, 


tdta^ 


t&ti5. 
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1. The 1 of the penult in these genlttyes is long, and takes the aooent in 
prose, except in alter ins. In poetry it is sometimes shortened. 

2. ilios has in its genitive singular Slios, and in the dative alii. In 
the nominative and accusative neuter it has aliud. 

3. Some of these ac^ectives and pronominal words are occasionally found 
with the common endings in the genitive or dative. 



42. Adjectives of the Third Declension are of three classes : 
(1) a small number with three terminations in the nomina- 
tive singular, one for each gender, -8r, -rYs, -rS; (2) many 
with two terminations, -Ys Masculine and Feminine, -S Neuter, 
and comparatives in -Sr Masculine and Feminine, -Ss Neuter ; 
and (3) many in r, 1, s, or x, with one termination for all 
genders. They are thus declined : 



AcSr or ftcrYs, acrYs, acrS, sharp. 





Singular. 




Maac 


JFbm. 


NeiO. 


NoM. ftc^r, 


ficrls, 


fierS, 


GsN. ficrls, 


fierls. 


ficris, 


Dat. fieri, 


fieri, 


fieri, 


Aoo. acrSm, 


ficr&n. 


fierS, 


Voo. ficfir, 


fierls, 


ficrS, 


Abl. fieri. 


fieri. 

Plural. 


fieri. 


NoM. ficrSs, 


ficree, 


ficri&, 


GsN. ficrium, 


ficrium, 


ficrium. 


Dat. fierlbiis. 


acrlbus, 


aoribus. 


Aoo. ficr§s,is, 


ficres, Is, 


fieria, 


Voo. acres, 


ficres, 


ficri^, 


Abl. fioribus. 


acribus. 


acribiis. 



1. C<^ler, oeleris, oelere, smftj is the only adjective of this class which 
retains e hefore r through all the cases. Its genitive plural ends in ium 
when it is used merely as an ac^'ective, but in um yrh^u it «&%^a^« ^<& «2^- 
cient hody-guard at Borne, called Celexii. 
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43. HItTs, mitS, mild. 

Plural. 

Neat, M(uc. and Fern. 
mitS, mites^ 

mitis, mitium, 

miti, mitibus, 

mitS, mites, is, 

mItS, mites, 

miti. mitibus, 

1. An ablative singular in e is sometimes found in poetry. 



Singular. 
MoK. and Fern. 
NoM. mltis, 
Gen. mltis, 
Dat. miti, 
Ago. mitSin, 
Voo. mltis, 
Abl. miti. 



NeuL 
initio, 
mitiuxn, 
mitibus, 
mitia, 
mitiil, 
mitibus. 



44. — 1. HItTor, mitTSs, milder. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Max. and Fern. 


Neut. 


ifosc. and Fern. 


NeuL 


NoM. mitittr, 


mitiiis, 


mItiOres, 


mItiOra, 


Gen. mItiCris, 


mItiOris, 


mltioriim. 


mltiOnim, 


Dat. mitiOrl, 


mItiOri, 


initiOribus, 


mItiOribus, 


Aoo. mitiOrSm, 


mititls, 


mItiCres, -is, 


iriltiOrSl, 


Voo. mlti5r, 


iiiitillB, 


mItiOres, 


mItiOrll, 


Abl. mitiOrS, -i. 


mItiorS, -I. 


mItiOribus. 


mItiOribus. 



2. The comparative plus, rmre^ plural, plures, plur^, is thus 
declined : 



Singular. 
Neui. 

NoM. plus, 
Gen. plurts, 
Dat. wanting^ 
Ace. plus, 
Abl. plurS. 



Mate, and Fern. 

plures, 
pluriiim, 
plurtbtts, 
plures, -Is, 
plurtbtts. 



PluraL 

Neut 

plurS (-iS), 
pluriiim, 
plurtbtts, 
plura (-ia), 
plurtbtts. 



3. The comparative degree was formed by adding to the dipt stem the 
termination -los, which was changed in the nom. sing., masc. and fem., to 
lor, in the oblique cases to lor, and appears in the neut. nom. sing, as ins. 

4. Compluris, severaZy is declined like plures. 

5. The ablative in -i in comparatives is rare. 

6. Plures and complures are the only comparatives which have the gen. 
plur. in ium. 
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45. Felix, happy; (x = cs). Prndens, wise, VStifs, old. 



Masc. and Fern. Neut. 
NOM. felix, 
Qen. felicis, 

DAT. felici, 

Acc. fellceni) fellx, 
Voc. felix, 

Abl. felici, -6. 



Singular. 

MoK. and Fern. Neut, 
prudens, 
prudentis, 
prudently 

prudent^m, prudena, 
prudens, 
prudent!, -e. 



MoK. and Fern. NeuL 
vetOs, 
ySteris, 
vetSri, 
vSteram, vSttls, 
vCttis, 
vetCre. 



Plural. 

NoM. felices, i^licia, prudentes, prudentia, vStfiret, vetera. 
Gen. feliciom, prudentiom, yetSrnm, 

DAT. felicibos, prudentYboi, vetertboi, 

Acc. felices, -Is, felicia, prudentes, -Ti, prudentia, yeteres, vetSra, 

Yoo. felioet, felicia, prudentet, prudentia, yfiteret, vStera, 
Abl. felicibns. prudentibos. yet^rTboB. 



Amans, loving. 



lens, going. 





Singular. 




Masc. and Fern. Neut. 


Mase. and Fern. NeitJi 


NoM. 


&Uians, 


lens, 


Gen. 


&iiaiitis, 


enntis, 


Dat. 


^manti, 


ennti, 


Ago. 


^mantSin, fimans, 


enntSm, iens, 


Voo. 


Snails, 


iens, 


Abl. 


fimantS, -i. 


euntS, -T. 




Plural. 


NoM. 


Mantes, ftmantia, 


euntes, ennti^, 


Gen. 


Umantium, 


euntiuTn, 


Dat. 


&mantibus, 


euntibus, 


Ago. 


limaiites, &mantia, 


eiiDtes, euntiS*, 


Voo. 


^mantes, ^mantia, 


eiintes, euntia, 


Abl. 


^antibus. 


euntibus. 



1. The ablatiye singnilar of adjectiyes of one termination ends commonly 
in -T ; but when used as nouns they have -e. 

2. Fartioiples, used as such, have -e in the ablative; when used as 
adjectives or nouns, more commonly -i. 

3. Consonant-stems, in which the vowel before the final consonant is 
long, or which end in two consonants, have -ium in the genitive plural; 
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as, avdie-imn, prSdent-ium. Those which have a short vowel before the 
final consonant have -am. These roles, however, have some exceptions. 

Partioiples also have -inm ; bat when ased as noons they have some- 
times -am. 

4. Composite ac^ectives follow in the lenitive plaral the declension of 
the noons or adjectives from which they are derived : as, ooncori, oon- 
oordam; aaeeps, ancTpitom; qaadrapes, qaadrapedom. Their neater 
plaral, however, has generally ia : as, anoipitiai verstooloria, qaadra- 
pedia. 

46. IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 

1. Some adjectives have two forms, one like bdniis, the 
other like tristis or prudens : 

accHvis (as), steep; imbecillos (ts), weaJe; 

bijtigts (as), tfuxhyoked; imberbis (as), beardless: 

effirenos (Ys), unbridled; Inermos (Ys), unarmed; 

un&nlmos (Is), ofonemmd; 6ptilentas (OptLlens), toeaUhy ; 

hll&ris (as), cheerful; viOlentos (vi51ens), violent. 

So ex&nlm-os, ts; sSmiftnlm-os, Ys; soblim-Ys, as; and others. 
The Adverb looolenter implies an old form looolens. 

2. Some adjectives are defective in Number : 

paaoi, feWf is rarely sing. (Hor. ad Pis. 203) ; pleriqae, most^ is foond 
sing, with collective words : " plerftque ndbllltas " (for plgriqoe nobUes), 
Sallost. 

3. Some adjectives are defective in Case and Number : 

a. Two cases : 

Nom. Sing, pernoz, Abl. pemocte, all night, Nom. and Ace Sing, ne- 
oesse, necessary, from necessis (obsolete). Keoessam, from neoessos (obs.), 
is foond in old poetry. 

h. One case : 

Nom. sing, damnas, condevrmed (for damnat(o)8), with esto : hot osed 
also idiomatically as Nom. PI. with sonto; exspes, hopeless; potis, pote, 
ahUf possible, 

c. Of some, the Nominatives are not found, but other cases 

only: 

(sons), guilty; sontes, tlie guUty: bot insons, innocent, has foil cases. 
Maete, Voc. Sing., macti, Voc. PI., are osed with esto, este, be blessed, be 
lucky, etc. Maote (macti) virtate esto (este), good luck to you for your 
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d. The Dat. Sing, fragii /or good^ \b used as an indeclinable adjective of 
all cases : frngi lenrus, a good honest sla/ve. Opposed to this is the inde- 
clinable acyeetive nequanii good for nothing. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

47. Adjectives are compared regularly by adding to the 
consonant-stem'*' of the Positive the terminations -lor, Mascu- 
line and Feminine, and -ius, Neuter, for the Comparative, and 
-issTmus, -a, -um, for the Superlative : as, 

Po8. Comp. Superl. . 

diirus, diiri5r, diirissiinus, hard^ harder^ hardest 

tristis, tristi5r, tristissimus, sad^ sadder, saddest 
feGx,, f@lioidr, fSlioissimus, happy, Jiappier, happiest 

1. Before Angnstus, the superlative ended in nmas instead of imns. 

48. Adjectives in -8r form the superlative by adding -rimus 
to the nominative : t as, 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

oSlSr, suyift; oSlSri5r, oSlerrimus. 

pulohSr, beautiful; pulohriSr, puloherrimus. 

Kote.— Yetns has in the superlative vetemmas (comparative vetnstior, 
rarely veterior); mataruB, matorissimui and maturrimus ; salubrii, 
saluberrYmus. 

1. Six adjectives in ills form the superlative by changing is 
into limus ; t they are 

f&oilis, easy ; similis, liJi^e; grr&oilis, slender; 

diffioilis, ha/rd; dissimilis, unlike; humilis, lowly. 

Thus : Pes. f&oilis, Oomp. f&oili5r , Superl. f&oillimus. 

49. IRREGULAR OR DEFECTIVE G0MPARI80K 

1. The following adjectives are either deficient in the 
positive degree, or form their comparative and superlative 
irregularly or from a different stem : 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

boniu, good, melior, better, optimus, best, 

malus, bad, pijor, worse, pessimus, worst. 

* That is, the clipt stem, left after the removal from the full stem of the 
vowel after its last consonant. 

t In other words, they double the last consonant of thft wwo^^itt^Atfid 
stem, and change the termination to imuB. 
^ D 
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Positive, 
magnus, great, 
parvui, small, 
mnltiiB, much, 
neqnam {indecl.), wicked, 

^^^■» I rich, 

nSuKLf old, 

juvenif , young, 



Comparative, 
migor, greater, 
mYnor, less, 
ploi (neiU,), more, 
nequior, 

f dmtior, 
1 ditior, 

senior, 

{junior {sometimes 
post-Aug, juv<^- 
nior), 
aduleioentior, 



potior, better, 

ootor, swifter, 
frugaUor, 

egentior, 



aduleioens, young, 
p<^tis, pote {inded,), ) 
able, possible, * i 
(no positive, cf. inc^s), 
frugi {vndecl.), 
egensi ) 
eginus, i 
benevolus, ) 

benjvolens (Plant, Ter.), j ^^volenttor, 
malevolus, i 

maleyoleni (Plant), J 
maledTcus, | 

maledioeni (Plant), j 
benefiooB, 
malefieni, 
magni^oni, 
mnnificns, 

mlrT^ons, 



malevolentior, 

maledioentior, 
benefioentlor, 

magnifioentior, 



honori^ons, 
providns, | 
providens, j 

oTtra {ad/v.)f on thiB side, 
de {prep.), down from, 
extra (cK^t;.), ezter {adj,), 

outside {very rwre im, 

sing.), eztemns, 
infra {adv.), infSr {adj.), 

low, {chiefly used in 

plur., the beings, places, 

etc., below), 



} 



honorifioentior, 

providentior, 

citerior, 
deterior, worse, 

exterior, 



inferior, 



Superlative. 
maximoB, greatest 
minimus,* least 
plurimus, most 
nequissimus. 

{dWitissimus (Cic). 
ditissimus (Aug. and 
post-Aug.). 
(natu maximus). 

(natu mtnYmus). 

(natu mintmus). 
potisstmus, best 

ooissTmus. 
frugalissimus. 

egentisstmus. 

benevolentissYmus. 
malevolentissYmus. 

maledloentissYmns. 

beneficentissimus. 

maleficentissTmus. 

magnificentisstmus. 

munificentissimus. 
f mirifioissimus (Ter. 
I once). 

honorificentisstmns. 

providentisstmus. 

oTtimus. 
deterrimns. 

f extremus. 
1 extimus. 



finfTmus. 
limus. 



* Also parvissfmas (Yarro and Luoxe^tlTi&V 
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Positive, 
intra {ad/v,), within, 
post, postemS) next (in 

prae {prep.)^ before, 

prope {adv.)f near, 

lupra {adv,)y viyfit (adj.), 
high, {chiefly used in 
plur, the beings, places, 
etc., above), 

nltra (a<^.), beyond, 



Comparative. 

interior, inner, 
f posterior, hinder, 
1 later, 

prior, former, 

propior, 

superior, 



Superlative. 

intimns, inmost 
f poitremns, last 
1 postSmns, last-bom. 

primus, first. 

proztmns. 

{iupremns, highest, 
last {in time), 
innunos. 

nltYmos, furthest 



ulterior, farther, 

2. The following have the superlative, but not the comparative : bellui, 
caesius, diversus, falsus, inolutus, invictus, inyitus, m<^rYtus, n^Tus, 
lacer, vafer. 

3. The following have the comparative, but not the superlative : 
Verbals in -ilis (except amabilissimus, mobiliiiimos, fsrtiliisimui, 

utilissimui, nobilissimus) : 

alaeer, agrestis, arcanus, caeoos, diutumos, ezilis, jq'unui, juvenis , 
longinquus, obliquui, oplmus, proolivis, pronos, satur, segnis, senez, 
seruB, supTnus, surdus, tacitumus, tempestlvus, ▼Tclnus. 

Sinister has the superlative sTnisttmus only in augurial language. 

50. Many adjectives, which express an absolute state or quality (as 
material, e. g., aureus ; time, e. g., noctumus ; special relationship, e. g., 
patemus), which does not readily admit the idea of a higher or lower 
degree, have no comparative or superlative. In some others they are 
wanting without any such apparent reason. 

If a comparison is required in such adjectives, the defect is supplied by 
adding magis and mazime: Thus, magis mirus, m>ore wonderful, ma- 
zime inirus, most wonderful, 

Adjeotives used only in the positive are chiefly of the 
following classes : 

1. Derivatives ending in -icus, -Tnus, -Tvus, -orus, -ttmus, -ulus, -alis 
or -aris, -lUs, and (from nouns) in -atus and -itus, as oivious, natnralis, 
etc., barbatus, orinitus. 

Exceptions: aequalior; capitalior; oivilior (Ov.) ; familiarior, famili- 
arissimus ; fhigalior, fmgalissimus ; hospitalissimus (Cic.) ; juvenilior 
(Ov.); liberalior, liberalissimus ; popularior; puerilior (Hor.); salu- 
tarior. 

2. Compounds ; as, inops, magnanimus, etc. 

Except those named above from volo, dice, facio (49, 1). 

Except also amentior, amentissimus ; oonoordior, conoordissimus ; 
deformior; dementior, dementissimus ; immanior, immanissimus; iner- 
tior, inertiiiimui ; ingentior; insignior; miarnQOi^otv ^wt^imiAtv 
BoUertior, sdUertiaaimna, 
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3. Adjectives ending in -us, preceded by a vowel. 

Exo. a. U often is, or becomes, consonantal, and thus allows a compara- 
tive or superlative without difficulty ; as in -quos and -guii ; e. g, anti- 
quior, antiquissimuB ; pinguior, pinguissimus ; propinquior ; salutarior ; 
tenuis, tenuior, tenuissimus. 

6. industrior (Plaut.) ; piisimus (condemned by Cic. PhiZ. 13, 19, but 
used by Antony, Sen., Curt., Tac.). 

4. The following, also, have at least ordinarily only the positive : albus, 
almus, calvus, oanus, claudus, curvus, f^rus, gnarus, gnavus, lassus, 
mediocris, memor, immemor, mirus, rudis, truz. 

51. Many present and past partioipleB have comparatives and superla- 
tives; as, 

1. Present Participle : 

amans, appeteni, ardens, oontYnenf, egens, fenrens, flagrans, florenf, 
indulgens, neglegens, patiens, temperans, tuens, valens, etc. 

2. Past Participle : 

aeeeptus, aocuratus, adstrictui, apertus, aversus, conoitatos, ooignn- 
otus, oontemptus, dissolutus, dootus, eflSsus, erudltus, ezoplatus, expe- 
ditus, instruotus, intentus, munitus, obstinatus, pariltni, perdttniy per- 
feotos, promptni, refertus, remotus, etc. 

52. COMPARISON' OF ADVERBS, 

1. AdA)erhB in e, o, ^, ter, etc., derived from Adjectives, often follow 
their Comparison, with Comparative ending us, Superlative e (o, um) : 



Adj. 

digvAis 

vdfer 

tutua 

fdcilia 

fortis 

conatans 

cmdax 

mUrUua 

uber 



Adv. 

digne 

vafre 

tuto 

facUe 

fortlter 

constanter 

audacter 

merlto 

ubertim 



worthily 

cunningly 

safely 

easily 

bravely 

firmly 

boldly 

deservedly 

abtmdantly 



Compar. 

dignius 

vafrius 

tutius 

facilius 

fortius 

constantius 

audacius 

uberius 



Superl. 

dignissXme 

vaferrlme 

tutisslme (o) 

fkcilllme 

fortisslme 

constantis^m§ 

audadsslme 

meritisslmd(e) 

uberrlme 



Adj. 



Adv. 



bdn/us b^n6 



well 



Compar. 



Superl. 



melius better optlme best 



mdlus m&l6 ill pejus 

magn/us magnopSrg greatly m&gis 
Jpaulum alUtle | mj^^ 
too little J 
much plus 



parvus , 

( pilrum 

imiltus multum 



worse 
m,ore 

less 



pesslme 
maxime 
f minlme 
i minlmupi 



toorst 
most 

very little 
least 



m^ore plurlmum very much 



odus quicker ooissXme veryqwicHy 
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Adv. Compar. Superl. 

priM WOW |Prin>un» flrH 

pfttins rather potiaslmnm preferMy 

detenus worse deterrlme very badly 

intus vnthin interius iiitXm§ 

post after posterios postremo 

prOpe nearly propios proxime 

So also : saepS, often^ saepitts, saepissTme ; diu, long, diutifls, diutisstme ; 
p^nYttis, deeply J pSnltiQs, p^nltisslme ; sfttTs, enough^ sfttitis ; secils, other' 
wite, setitts ; tempSri, betimes^ temp^riAs ; nupSr, lately, nuperrlme. 

Note. — MftgTs means more in degree; pluB, more in quantity, 

58. irOTES OK COMPARISON'. 

1. The Comparative may imply a degree too liigh (higher 
than is right), or rather high, somcfioMt high (higher than ordi- 
nary) : as, v51uptas cum major est atque lon^riori etc., 
when pleasure is too great and too long continued; sSneotus est 
15quacior, old age is rather talkative. 

2. When two adjectives or adverbs are compared -with 
each other, both are often put in the comparative : as, longfior 
quam latior, rather long than broad; fortius quam f31Tcius, 
with more courage than sitccesa. But with m^gris — quam, each 
word is in the positive : as, m^gris audacter quam parate. 

3. The Superlative may denote simply a very high degree : 
as, vir doctissimus, a very learned man (i. e., in the highest 
grade of learning). 

4. Vel, even, and quam, with or without possum, as much 
as possibUy before the Superlative, render it more emphatic. 

5. The Superlative with quisqiie denotes eaeli single one who possesses 
the quality in the highest degree, but is best translated with all or ahoaye : 
as, optYmiu qulBqiie, all the beat men, or the best man always, 

6. Per and prae in composition often denote a high degree of a quality; 
tub a low degree. 

Numerals. 

54. The Cardinal Numerals are adjectives answering the 
question Qnot, how many t as, nnus, one ; qninque, five, 

1. The Ordinal Numerals are adjectives answering the ques- 
tion QuStOB, vJiidi in order of number t aa, c\vvm\A!L%> tiie ^^VVv* 
5* 
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2. The Difltribntive Numerals are adjectives answering the 
question Quoteni, how many each f or hem many each time f as, 
quini, five apiece, or by fives , five at a time. 

3. The Numeral Adverbs answer the question Quotiens, haw 
often f as, semel, once; quinquies (or quinquiens), yive times. 



CARDmAL NUMERALS. 



Arabic. 


Roman Symbols. 


Cardinals. 


1 


I 


unuSi a, urn, one. 


2 


II 


duO, ae, o, two. 


3 


ni 


trefl, tria. 


4 


ini or IV 


quattuor. 


5 


V 


quinque. 


6 


VI 


sex. 


7 


VII 


septem. 


8 


VIII 


octo. 


9 


Villi (yr IX 


ndvem. 


10 


X 


decern. 


11 


XI 


undgcim. 


12 


XII 


duod^cim. 


13 


XIII 


trgdecim ; decern et tres ; tree et decern. 


14 


XIIII w XIV 


quattuordecim ; decern et quattuor. 


16 


XV 


quindecim. 


16 


XVI 


sedecim ; sexd6cim ; decern et sex. 


17 


XVII 


decern et septem ; s. et d. ; septemdecim. 


18 


XVIII 


du6deyiginti (decern et octo). 


19 


XVIIII <yr XIX 


undeviginti (decern et novem). 


20 


XX 


viginti. 


21 


XXI 


unus et viginti ; yiginti unus. 


22 


XXII 


duo et yiginti ; yiginti duo. 


28 


XXVIII 


duodetriginta (octo et yiginti). 


29 


XXIX 


undetriginta (noyem et yiginti). 


30 


XXX 


triginta. 


40 


XL 


quadraginta. 


50 


L 


quinquaginta. 


60 


• LX 


sexaginta. 


70 


LXX 


septuaginta. 


80 


LXXX 


octoginta. 


90 


XC 


nonaginta. 


98 


lie 


nonaginta octo ; octo et nonaginta. 


99 1 


IC 


nonaginta noyem \ undecentnm. 
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Arabic. 


Roman Symbols. 


Cardinals. 


100 


C 


centum. 


101 


CI 


centum et onus ; centum nnns. 


136 


CXXXVI 


centum et triginta sex ; c. tr. s. 


200 


cc 


dticenti, ae, a. 


300 


ccc 


trScenti, ae, a 


400 


cccc 


quadringenti, ae, a. 


500 


lOorD 


quingenti, ae, a. 


600 


lOC or DC 


sescenti, ae, a. 


700 


lOCC w DCC 


septingenti, ae, a. 


800 


lOCCC or DCCC 


octingenti, ae, a. 


900 


IqCCCC or DCCCC 


nongenti, ae, a. 


1,000 


CIo or M 


mille. 


2,000 


CIoCIo or MM 


duo millia (bis mille). 


5,000 


lOD 


quinque millia. 


10,000 


CCIoo 


decern millia. 


50,000 


lOOO 


quinquaginta millia. 


100,000 


CCCIooo 


centam millia ; centena millia. 


1,000,000 


CCCCIoooo 


d^es centam millia ; dScies. 



ORDINALS, DISTRIBUTIVES, AND NUMERAL ADVERBS. 



m 

O 

Xi 


Ordinals. 


Distributives. 


Numeral Adverbs. 




< 
1 


-118, -a, -um. 


-i, -ae, -a. 


(-les or -lens.) 




primns, first 


singftUi, one by one 


s^mel, once. 




2 


fiScundus (or alter), 










second 


bini, two by two 


bis, t^lnce, 




3 


tertius, third 


temi or trini 


ter, thrice. 




4 


quartus 


qnfttemi 


qu&ter, four times. 




5 


quintos 


quini 


quinquies or qninquiens. 




6 


sextus 


seni 


sezies. 




7 


Septimus 


septeni 


septies. • 




8 


oct&vus 


octoni 


octies. 




9 


nonus 


nOveni 


nfivies. 




10 


dSclmos 


deni 


dftciea. ^ 
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ORDmALS, DISTBIBUTIVES, AND NUMERAL ADVERBS 

{ConttMied), 



• 

o 

.0 


Ordinals. 


Distributives. 


Numeral Adverbs. 


t 

< 
11 


-ni, -ai -urn. 


-ii -ae, -a. 


(-iei or -ieni.) 


nndScImus 


undeni 


undecies. 


12 


duodecimiiH 


duodeni 


duodecies. 


13 


tertius decimus (deci- 








mnsettertius) 


temideni 


terdecies or trSdecies. 


14 


quartos decimus 
(decimus et quar- 








tus) 


quatemi deni 


qnattnordedes or quater d. 


15 


quintns decimus 


quini deni 


quindedes or quinquies d. 


16 


seztus decimus 


seni deni 


sedecies or sexies dedes. 


17 


Septimus decimus 


septeni deni 


septiesdecies. 


18 


duodevioeslmus (oc- 








tavus decimus) 


duodeviceni 


duodevicies or octies d. 


19 


undeyicesimus (no- 






20 


nus decimus) 


undeviceni 


undevlcies or novies d. 


viceslmus (yigesi- 








mus) or vicensi- 








mus 


vioeni 


vicies. 


21 


unus et vicesimus 
(primus et yic. ; 








vie. pr.) 


viceni singuli 


semel et vicies or v. s. 


22 


alter et vicesimus 








(v. a.; duo et vie.) 


viceni bini 


bis et vicies or v. b. 


28 


duodetricesimus (oc- 








tavus et vicesimus) 


duodetriceni 


octies et vicies. 


29 


undetricesimus (no- 








nus et vicesimus) 


undetriceni 


novies et vicies. 


30 


tricesimus (trigesi- 
mus) or tricensi- 


• 






muR 


triceni 


tricies. 


40 


qnadragesimus 


quadrageni 


quadragies. 


60 


quinquagesimus 


quinquageni 


quinquagies. 


60 


sexagesimus 


sexageni 


sexagies. 


70 


septuagesimus 


septuageni 


septuagies. 


80 


octogesimuR 


octogeni 


octogies. 


90 


nonagesimus 


nonageni 


nonagies. 


98 


nonagesimusoctavus 


nonageni octoni 


nonagies octies. 


99 


undecentesimus 


undecenteni 


undecenties. 
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Arabic. 


Ordinals. 


DistribuUvM. 


Numeral Adverb*. 




-HI, -ft, -urn. 


-I, -fte, -ft. 


(-iet or -ienf .) 


100 


centesImnR or oen- 
tensimiis 


oenteni 


oentiee. 


101 


centesimnR primus 


oenteni singnli 


centies semeL 


136 


centesimus trioesi- 








rnufl sextns 


centeni trioeni seni 


centies trides sexies. 


200 


dtlcenteslmiis 


daceni 


dncenties. 


300 


trecentesimos 


treoeni 


trecenties. 


400 


quadringentesimus 


qaadringeni 


qnadringenties. 


500 


qaingentesimus 


qoingeni 


qoingenties. 


600 


sexcentesimufl: sesc. 


seceni 


sescenties. 


700 


septingentesimas 


septingeni 


septing^nties. 


800 


octingentesimns 


octingeni 


octingenties. 


900 


nongentedmiis 


nongeni 


nongenties. 


1,000 


millesimas or mil- 
lensimus 


singula millia (milia) 


millies. 


2,000 


bis mlllesimiis 


bina millia 


bis millies. 


6,000 


qainquies millesi- 








mus 


quina millia 


qainquies millies. 


10,000 


decies millesimus 


dena millia 


decies millies. 


60,000 


qmnquagiesmillesi- 








mns 


quinquagena millia 


quinquagies millies. 


100,000 


centies millefrimns 


centena millia 


centies millies. 


600,000 


quingenties millesi- 








mus 


qoingena millia 


quingenties millies. 


1,000,000 


millies millesimas 


decies centena millia 


decies centies millies. 



S5. — ^1. IJnus, (me^ duo, ttoo, and tree, ihree^ are thus declined : 



Singular. 




Maae. Fern, 


NeuL 


NoM. untls, un&, 


untLm, 


Gen. unitts, unitts. 


unitls, 


Dat. uni, unl. 


uni. 


Ace. untUn, unftm, 


untUn, 


Abl. iind. una. 


un5. 



Maae, 

uni, 

undrtUn, 

unis, 

unds, 

unis. 

Plural. 

Maxc. Fem, NeuL 

NOM. dtt5, dttae, dm, 

Gen. dttdrtlm (duum), dttartlm, dtlortlm (duum), 

Dat. dttdbtls, dttabtls, dttobtls, 

Ace. dtlos or dti5, dilas, dtlft, 

Abl. dflobiisi dfiabfis. dtiobiia. 



Plural. 

F6M, 

unae. 



NeuL 
unft. 



unarttm, unortUn, 



unis, 
Unas, 
unis. 



unis, 

un&, 

unis. 



Mase. and Fem. Neut. 
tres, trl&, 

trltlm, trltlm, 

trlbtts, tribtts, 

tres (tris), trift, 
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2. The Yooatiye nne is found in Catullus xxzyii. 17. Ambo, hoth^ is de- 
clined like duo. 

3. The other cardinal numbers from quattuor, /our, to oen- 
tum, a hundred^ are undeclined ; the hundreds, beginning with 
duoenti, are declined like the plural of b5nii8 ; mille, a thou- 
sand^ is an indeclinable adjective (sometimes noun) ; the neliter 
plural millia (sometimes mlLia), thousands^ is a noun, declined 
like w&tvi^ the plural of m&rS. 

4. The plural of unus is used with nouns which have only the plural 
number : as, una castra, one camp ; uni Ubii, the Ubii alone. For higher 
numbers, such nouns use the distributives : as, binae litterae, tvfo epUUes. 
Trini is used for terni. 

a. BTni is used to express a pair : as, bina manu orispans hastilia. 

5. Multiplication is expressed by prefixing numeral adverbs to the dis- 
tributives : as, bis denis navibus, with twice ten ships. 

6. In compound numbcn above twenty and under one hundred, either 
the smaller number with et comes first, or the larger without et. 

7. In compound numbers above one hundred, the larger with or without 
et generally precedes the smaller. 

8. The thousands are expressed by prefixing the cardinal numbers to 
millia, or (chiefly in poetry) by prefixing the numeral adverbs to mille. 

9. The nnmbers above one hundred thonsand are expressed by the 
numeral adverbs joined to centum millia (milia) or centena millia (milia). 
Centena millia is often omitted after the numeral adverb ; thus, decies, may 
stand for decies centena millia, one million. 

10. TTnuB is often used in compound numbers for primut : as, uno et 
octogCBimo anno, in {his) eighty-first year. 

11. The numbers compounded with eight and nine are commonly ex- 
pressed by a subtraction of duo and anus from the next multiple of ten : 
as, dnodeviginti, eighteen; undecentnm, nvaety-wvM\ but octodeoim, 
novendecim, etc., are sometimes found. 

12. The ordinal numbers, not the cardinal, are used in giving a date; 
thus i/n the year 1883 is a/imo millesvmo octingentesimo octdgesfimo tertio, 

13. In manuscripts, thousands were sometimes indicated by a line over 

the Roman numerals : as, LX, sixty thousand ; and hundreds of thou- 

•ands by lines on three sides : as, I XX I, (/wo mdllions, 

14. Multiplicatives, compounded with a root of number and plio-, an- 
swer the question quotuplex, how m^nyfold f They are simplex, simple; 
duplext tufofold ; triplex, quadruplex, quincuplex, septemplex, decem- 
plez, oentuplex, multiplex, and sescuplex or tesquiplex. 

15. Proportionals answer the question how mnich m,oref They are tim- 
plni, duploi, triplni , qoadrnplnf , qnincaplni, leptupliui, octuploi, and 
■Moaploi. 
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66. NUMERAL EXPRESSION OF FRACTIONS. 

The Bomans expressed fractions in words in several ways : 

1. All fractions, with 1 for numerator, are denoted by ordinal numbers, 
with or withont part, as i, dimidiiim (not dimidia) or dimidia part ; i, 
tertia or tertia part ; 1, qnarta, etc. 

2. All fractions with a nnmerator less by one than the denominator are 
denoted by the cardinal with partet simply, as }, doae partes; I, tret 
partM ; }, qnattnor partet ; {, quinqve partet. 

3. All fractions with 12 or its multiples for a denominator, are denoted by 
the parts of an as, the Roman unit of weight, length, or measure. (The at 
of weight is^ called libra, of length, pes, of area, jogemm.) The as con- 
sisted originally of 12 unoiae,* and there were distinct names and signs for 
each multiple of the uneia and for some fractions of it. 



Undae. 

12 atsis or at, ap(mn<2 (etc.), 

11 deunz (de-unoia), an ownce off, 

10 deztant (deteztaxit), a 9ixth off 

9 dodrant (dequadrant), a fourth off, 

8 bettit or bet (doi-attit), a two-as f, 

7 teptonx (teptem unoiae), a aeven-ovm^ce, 

6 temittit or temit (temi-attit), a half-as, 

5 qninounx (quinque unoiae), a five-ounce, 

4 trient.(tri-), a third, .... 

3 quadrant (quattuor-) or tenmeiut, afowrth, 

2 textant (texto-), a sixth, .... 

1^ tetcunoia (tetqui-uneia), one cmd a half otmce, 

1 unoia, a/n otmce, .... 

i wmjiniAtLt a half otmce, . 

} tieiliout, a SicUia/n fiEirthing, . 

i textula, a^/««ixfA, 



Tolue. Sign. 


1 as 


.1 


H 


8= = 


« 


8= = 


i 


8=- 


i 


8^ 


A 


8- 


} 


8 


i 


~1Z.~' 


— — 


} 


— 


} 


s — 


A 


— or o* 


A 


Sor£ 


it 





i. 


1 



Of the above, the tieiliout was not used till imperial times. The tori- 
ptulum or toripulum {ypdnna) was also used for ^ of the unoia, = ^ at. 
The fraction ^ &> ^^ denoted by biuae textulae, or duella; ^ at by 
dimidia textula, or duo toripula. 

The above-named parts of the at were used as mere duodecimal fractions, 
applicable without any specific concrete meaning to any unit. Hence heret 
ex atte, heir to the whole inheritance; ex triente, to a third; ex dimidia 
et textante, to ttoo-thirds {a half and a sixth). 

4. Other fractions, not expressible by one of the above methods, are de- 



^ Hence inch as well as ounce is derived from unda. 

t This term must either have been formed when the as was equal to 4 unciae ; 
or be short for twhlMrds of an as. 
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noted bj the cardinal for a numerator, and the ordinal for the denominator, 
ai, f , qnattnor septimae ; }, septem nonae. 

5. Some fractions are denoted by resolution into their components, as, 
I, dimidia et qnarta ; |, part dlmidia et tezta ; }, pan tertia et nona ; 
){, pars tertia et Beptima. 

6. Sometimes further division is resorted to, as, ^, dimidia quinta. And 
dimidia tertia is used for sexta ; dimidia qnarta for octava. 

7. SesqaY, li, is used only in compounds, as, seBqailTbra, li lbs. 

8. Sesquialtera ratio is 1^ : 1 : : 3 : 2. [BoBT ; Kennedy. 

Pronouns, 

67. — 1. The Personal Frononng are thus declined: 

FIRST PISRSON. 
Singular. Plural. 

NoM. 8g8, /. nos, v>e. 

Gen. mSi, of me. nostri or nostrum, of us. 

Dat. mYhf, to or for me. nobis, to or for us. 

Acx!. me, me. nos, us, 

Abl. me, from, with, or hy me. nobis, from, with, or by us. 

SBOOND PERSON. 

NoM. tu, thou. vos, ye or you. 

Gen. ttti, of thee. vestri or vestrum, of you. 

Dat. ttbf, to or for thee. vobis, to or for you. 

Ago. te, thee. vos, you. 

Voo. tu, thou. vos, ye. 

Abl. \jei,from, with, or by thee, yohis, from, with, or by you. 

REFLEXIVE. 

Singular and Plural. 

Gen. sfii, of himself herself itself, or themselves. 

Dat. stbf, to or for himself, etc. 

Aoo. se or sese, himself, etc. 

Abl. se or sese, from, with, or by himself, etc. 

2. The nominative and yocatiye of the reflexive pronoun are wanting. 

3. The old genitive of the first and second persons was mis, tif . 

4. KT for mihi is found in Cicero and in the poets. 

5. The forms med and ted occur as accusatives and ablatives in Plautus. 
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6. Kottrnm and yettrnm are used only after partitives. They are the 
contracted genitives plural of the possessive pronouns noBter and vetter. 
In like manner mei, tni, and tui are the genitives singular of the neater 
possessive pronouns. 

7. The preposition cum, wUh^ is affixed to the ablative of these pronouns 
in both numbers : as, meeum, with me; vobisoumf wUh you. 

8. The suffix -met <may be joined (1) to ego and its cases, except the 
gen. plural : as, egomet, I myself ; (2) to the cases of tn* except the nom. 
sing. : as, vosmet, ye yourselves; (3) to le and sibi, as sibimet. 

9. The suffix -te may be joined to tu : as, tnte. We find also tutemeti 
thou thyself. 

68. The Possessive Pronouns mens, mea, menm, my or mine; 
tans, tna, tnnm, ihy or ihme; snns, sna, snnm, his ovm, her 
ovm, its (yum, their own ; and ci\jns, cqja, ciqnm, whose, whose f 
are declined like bonns. 

1. Mens haB ml, rarely mens, in the vocative singular mas- 
culine. Tnns and suns have no vocative. 

2. The Possessive Prononns noster, nostra, nostnun, <mr, 
and vester, vestra, vestmm, your, are declined like piger. 

3. The Demonstratives have no corresponding Possessives, 
but their Genitives supply the want : a«, ejns liber, his book; 
eomm Spes, their wealth. 

4. From the possessives neater, vester, and ei^as are derived the Pa- 
trialf, nostras, of owr country; vestras, of your covmtry; o^jas, of what 

cou7i4/ryt 

5. The intensive suffix -met may be joined to the cases of sans : as, 
Buamet facta ; the suffix -pte to the abl. sing, of the possessive pronouns : 
as, meopte con8ilio,'&y my advice. 

69. The Demonstrative Prononns are thus declined : 

I. UNEMPHATIC. 
£i, tiuxt; or, he, she, it. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern. NevL 

ei or ii, eae, eS, 

eorttm, earfim, eorilm, 

eis or iis, eis or iis, eis or iis, 

eos, eas, eS, 

eis or iis, els or iis, els or iis. 



Singular. 




Mom. 


Fenn, 


NeuJt. 


NOM. ts, 


eS, 


w. 


Gen. ejtts, 


ejtts, 


ejtts, 


Dat. ei, 


ei, 


ei. 


Aoo. e&m, 


eSm, 


W, 


Abl. eo, 


ea, 


eo. 


6 
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II. EMPHATIC. 
Hicy ihis {near me) ; or, he^ she, it 

Singular. 
Mate. Fern. Neut 

NoM. h!c, haec, hSc, 

Gen. hujiis, hujiis, hujifs, 

Dat. huic, huic, huic, 

Acx!. hunc, hanc, hSc, 

Abl. hoc, hac, h6c. 





Plural. 




MOBC. 


/bm. 


NeuL 


hi, 


hae, 


haec. 


horfim, 


harifm, 


horiim. 


his, 


his. 


his. 


hos, 


has. 


haec. 


his. 


his. 


his. 



IstS, tiiat (near you) ; or, he^ she, it. 



Mate, Fern. NeuL 

NoM. istS, istS, ist&d, 

Gen. istlus, istlus, istlus, 

Dat. isti, isti, isti, 

Acx!. istiim, istSm, istSd, 

Abl. isto, ista, isto. 



MoBC. Fern, « NeuL 

isti, istae, istS, 

istoriim, istarfim, istorttm, 
istis, istis, istis, 
istos, istas, istS, 
istis, istis, istis. 



lUSy Oiat (yonder) ; or, he, she, it. 



M(uc. Fern. NeuL 

NoM. iUg, ilia, illild, 

Gen. illliis, illl&s, illl&s, 

Dat. illl, iUI, illl, 

Ago. illfim, illSm, illfid, 

Ahl. illo, ilia, illo. 



M(uc. Fem, NeuL 

illl, illae, iUS, 

illoriim, illariim, illorfim, 

illls, illls, iUIs, 

illos, illas, ills, 

illls, illls, illls. 



60. — 1. The Beflnitiye Fronoimg are thus declined : 



Ideni) same. 



Maac. Fern. NeuL 

NoM. Idem, eftdem, Idfim, 
Gen. ejusdgm, ejosdfim, ejosdSm, edrundgm, 
Dat. eidem, eldfim, eidem, eisdSm or 



Masc. Fern. 

iidem(eidem), eaedSm, 

earundSm, 
eisdSm or 



Ago. eondem, eandfim, IdSm, 
Abl. eddSm, eadSm, eddSm. 



iisdem, 
eofidfim, 
eisdfim or 

iisdem. 



iisdfim, 
easdem, 
eisdSm or 

iisdem, 



NeuL 
eftdem, 
eonindem, 
eisdSm or 

iisdem, 
eftdfim, 
eisdSm or 

iisdem. 
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IpaS, «e^. 

Singular. Plural. 

Maae. Fern. Neut Mate. Fem. Neut 

NoM. ips8, ipsS, ipsttm, ipsT, ipsae, ipsS, 

Gen. ipsiiis, ipsiils, ipsiils, ipsorfim, ipsariim, ipsorfim, 

DAT. ipsi, ipsi, ipsi, ipsTs, ipsis, ipsis, 

Aoa ips&m, ipsSm, ipsiim, ipsos, ipsis, ipsS, 

Yoo. ipsS, ipsS, ipsiim, ipsT, ipsae, ipsS, 

Abl. ipso, ipsa, ipso. ipsTs, ipsis, ipsTs. 

2. The demonstratiye affix o (for oS) is added to iste and iUe, 
making a pronominal declension as follows : 

Singular. 
Mate. Fem. NeuL Maac. Fem. Neut 

NoM. istt c, istaec, istoc or istuc, illYc, illaec, illoc or illuc, 
Ago. istunc, istane, istoc or istuc, illunc, illanc, illoc or illuc, 
Abl. istoc, istac, istoc. illoc, iliac, illoc. 

Plural. 

NoM. and Aoo. istaec. illaec. 

C8 sometimes appears in full : as, istinsce, illosce, etc. 

61. The adverhs tbi, hie, illTo, and igtlo are looatiye oases of la, hie, 
iUie, and isiie respeotivelj. 

1. Of hie, the fuller forms hosee, hasee, ht^uiee are found in Cicero ; 
the nom. pi. fem. haee is found in Varro, Lucretius, and Vergil. Plautus 
has hiee (nom. sing, m.), hoee (nom. n.), hisee (nom. pi. m.), hTbni (dat. 
and abL pi.). 

2. Old forms of ille, in Ennius, Lucretius, and Vergil, are olli (dat sing, 
and nom. pi. m.), ollis (dat. and abl. pi.), and in Lucretius, ollas, olla, 
ace. pi. 

3. Ipse is also called an inteniiye pronoun. It has an old nominative, 
ipsni . It is compounded of is and pse for pte ; and the is was, in the ear- 
lier times, declined. Thus, Plautus has eompse, eampse, eapse, etc. The 
phrase, reapBOf i e., re eapse, in reoHtyf occurs in Cicero. Ipse sometimes 
takes the suffix met. 

4. A superlative, ipsiiBimus, is found in the comic poets. 

6. The interjection eeoe, lo ! coalesces, in comic poetry, with cases of is, 
ille, iste : as, eoca, eoenm, eccam, etc. ; eooilla, eccillum, etc. ; eeeistam, 
etc. En, lo I also coalesces with ille in the accusative forms ellum, ellam, 
elloi, ellas. 
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62. — ^1. The relative pronoun is thus declined : 







Qnii who, which. 








Singular. 






Plural. 






Maae. Fern. 


NeuL 


Maae. 


FeM. 


Nevt 


NOM. 


qui, quae, 


quSd, 


qui. 


quae. 


quae, 


Gen. 


cujils, cujils, 


cujtts. 


quoriim. 


quariim. 


quoriim, 


DAT. 


CUl, CUl, 


CUl, 


quYbils, 


quYbiis, 


quYbiis, 


Aco. 


quSm, quSm, 


qu8d. 


quos. 


quas. 


quae. 


Abl. 


quo, qua, 


quo. 


quYbiis, 


quYbiis, 


quYbfis. 



2. The interrogative snhstantive pronoun is thus declined : 



Sing\ilar. 



Mcue. 

NoM. quis. 
Gen. cujus, 
Dat. cui, 
Aco. quern, 
Abl. quo. 



FeM. 

(quae), 

cujus, 

cuT, 

quam, 

qua, 



Quis, whof whatf 

Plural. 

NeuJt. Mcue. Fem. JSeui, 

quM, qui, quae, quae, 

cfgus, quorum, quarum, quorum, 

CUl, quYbus, quTbus, quYbus, 

quid, quos, quas, quae, 

quo. qutbus, qutbus, quYbus. 



3. QuiB is sometimes feminine in the comic poets. 

4. The interrogative a^'ective pronoun, qui, quae, quod, 
whatf which f is declined like the relative pronoun. 

5. The indefinite substantive pronoun, quis, (qua), quid, 
any one, some one, is declined like the interrogative quis, but 
in the neut. plur. it has qua as well as quae. 

6. The indefinite a^'ective pronoun, qui, qua or quae, 
quod, any, some, is declined like the relative pronoun, but has 
qua as well as quae in the singular and plural. 

7. Exceptionally, quia is found as an adjective pronoun, and qui as an 
interrogative substantive pronoun. 

8. The gen. and dat. sing, qaoius and quoi are found in old writers. 

9. Qui is sometimes found as an abl., in all genders, and in old writers 
even in the plural, of. the relative and interrogative pronouns, also as an 
adverbial interrogative, how t and occasionally as an indefinite adverb, in 
way way. 

10. The preposition oum is afiixed to the ablative, as in the 
personal pronouns, thus : quoGwrn^ quaxum^ quicum^ quibmcum. 
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11. A nom. and ace. plural, quoB, oocurs in Gato and Pacavius ; a dat. 
and abl. plural, quiB, in Varro, Sallust, and Tacitus, rarely in Cicero. 

12. The compounds of qui, quia, are mainly declined like them. 

13. Aliquis, some one, something, a compound of the indefi- 
nite quia with the stem all-, is thus declined : 

Singular. Plural. 

Mcue. Fern. NeuL Mate. Fem. NeuL 

NoM. ftUquIs, allquft, allquld, allqui, allquae, allquft, 

Qbn. alicujus, alicujus, alicujus, aliquorum, aliquarum, aliquorum, 

DAT. allcui, allcul, allcul, aliqulbus, aliqulbus, aliqulbus, 

Ace. allquem, alXquam, allquid, allquos, allquas, allqua. 

Abl. allquo, allqua, allquo. aliqulbus, aliqulbus. aliqulbus. 

Kote. — The a^j* pronoun has generally altqui, aliquod. The fem. sing, 
aliquae occurs rarely. 

14. Other relative, interrofirative, and indefinite oom- 
poiind pronouns are : 

1. a. quisnam, quidnam: quinam, quaenam, quodnam, who^ what? 
b, utemam, utranam, utrumnam, whether of the two f 

2. ecqulB, ecqua, ecquid : eoqui, eoquae, ecquod, any one f 
So numquis, tiqulB, ne quia, etc. 

3. alteruter, (me or other; Gen. alterutrius or alter lus utrTus, etc. 

4. quispiam, quaepiam, quippiam (quodpiam), any one (positively). 

5. quisquam, quioquam, any ons at all (with non, hand, yiz,-etc.). 

6. quidam, quaedam, quiddam (quoddam), a certain one, 

7.' a. quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque, whosoever, whatsoever. 
(Poets often disjoin the affix cumque from the relative : Qiiae te cumque 
donuU Venus. Hor.) 

b. utereumque, utracumque, utrumcumque, whichever of two. 

8. quisqulB, whosoever, quidquid, whatsoever; Ace. (quemquem), quid- 
quid; Gen. (cuicuimodi) ; Abl. (quoquo, quaqua, quoquo), etc.; Plur., 
Dat. and Abl. (quibusqutbus). Some of these forms are rare. 

9. a. quiviB, quaevis, quidvis (quodvis), any you will. 

b. uterviB, utravis, utrumyis, whether of the two you wUl. 

10. a. quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet (quodlibet), any you please, 
b. uterlTbet, utralibet, utrumlibet, whether of the two you please, 

11. a. quitque, quaeque, quieque (quodque), each. (Plant, and Ter. use 
quisque of a woman ; and in other compounds quis occurs as fem.) 

b. unusquisque, unaquaeque, unumquicque (-quodque), each one; Ace. 
unumquemque, unamquamque, etc. Gen. uniuscujuBque, etc. 

c. uterque, utraque, utrumque, both, each of two, 

15. These compound pronouns are declined as the simple forms, the 
undeclined affix or prefix accompanying each case: Gen. cujuBCumque, 
utriuBVis, Abl. eoquo, etc. 

6* E 
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4. The following are the chief (pronominal) adverbs of time : 

qiundS, |'J«"" qnamdiii. {how long? ^^Stiet, !'""'<»««■'» 
I when. ( as long as. l as often as. 

qnom, oum, when, aliquamdia, for some tottes, so often. 

nuno, now. length of time. aliqaotieB, several times. 

tano, ) ^^Q qaooBqae, till when? Tdentidem, repeatedly. 

torn, i adhoo, hitherto. nonnunqnam, \ sometimes 

antehaOf before this. altqnando, > (i. «., not nn- 

poBthao, after this. qnandoque, J frequently). 

■ubinde, immediately afterwards. interdnm, sometimes (i. «., 

nondum, not yet occasionally). 

aliaa, at another time. unquam, ever (after nega- 

^^"?» I meanwhile. '^Jf* ^•)- 

interea, ) niqiie, ever (of progressive 

quondam, ) sometime, t. e., formerly, contiwuAjmce). 

olim, y or hereafter. 

Verbs. 

64. Latin Verbs have Two Voices : the Aotive, as iLmo, 
Ilove^ and the Passive, as amor, lam loved. 

1. Deponent Verbs have the meaning of the Active Voice, 
but the forms chiefly of the Passive: as, venor, Ihrnit; vSreor, 
I fear. 

2. The Paflsive has sometimes a refleziye nse, like the Qreek Middle 
Voioe: as, vertor, I tarn myself; lavor, I wash myself ^ bathe. 

3. A Verb is called Transitive when its action passes on to 
an Object in the Accusative Case : as, puSrum laudo, I praise 
the hoy; te hortor, I urge thee. 

4. An Intransitive Verb requires no Object: as, surgro, 
I rise; prSficisoor, Isetotd. 

5. Intransitive Verbs are not used in the Passive Voice, except sometimes 
impersonally : as, Borgitiir, lit. there is a rising, i. e., we rise or they rise. 

66. The Indicative Mood states a &ict or condition as real 
or absolute. 

1. a The Subjunctive Mood states a fact or condition as 
thougfht of or contingrent. 

& The Subjunctive is also used in various dependent con- 

stmctionB, in which it is rendered in English by the Indicative. 

£, The Operative Mood is used in oomxaaxL^. ox exL\»T^«.\;^ « 
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3. The Infinitive Mood is strictly a verbal noun, express- 
ing action or state. 

4. The Participles are verbal adjectives. There are two in 
the Active Voice, the Present and the Future ; and two in 
the Passive, the Perfect and the Gherundive. 

5. The Gerund is a verbal noun, of the second declension 
neuter. 

6. The Supines are the Accusative and Ablative of a 
verbal noun of the fourth declension. 

66. Of the Tenses, the Present, Future, and Im];>erfect 
denote Incomplete Action ; the Perfect, Future Perfect, 
and Pluperfect denote Ck>nipleted Action. 

1. The Present Tense denotes an action as novo going on. 
It may also state a general truth; an action attempted; a past 
actiorij in Uvely narration. 

2. The Future represents an action in future time, either as 
continuing, or as indefinite ; I shall he reading, or I shall read, 

3. The Imperfect denotes an action as going on at some past 
time referred to. It may also state a customary past action ; an 
action begun (and continued) at some definite past time ; an 
action attempted at some definite past time. In letters, it is 
often used where we should use the present, the writer putting 
himself in the position of the receiver. 

4. The Perfect Definite corresponds to our Perfect with 
have: as, I have seen; the Historical Perfect or Aorist 
states a past action simply : as, I saw. 

6. The Future Perfect corresponds for the most part to the 
same tense in English, but is used more frequently and pre- 
cisely. 

6. The Pluperfect is used as the same tense in English. 
In epistolary style it may take the place of the Latin Perfect. 

7. The Present, Futures, and Perfect Definite are called 
Primary Tenses ; the Imperfect, Historical Perfect, and 
Plu];>erfect, Secondary Tenses. 

8. The tenses of the Sabjunctive Mood have peculiar uses, which will 
be explained under Syntax. 

67. The Inflections of the Verb are attached to the Stem 
in the following order : inflections of tense^ of maod^ of person^ 
of number^ of voice. 
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1. The simplest forms are of the present indicative singular active ; thns, 
dat is the third person singular, present indicative active, of a verbal stem 
meaning give. It is composed of da-, verb stem, and t, abbreviated pro- 
noun of the third person ; and thus is strictly give-he (she, it), for which 
gives is, originally, the English equivalent, but English, having lost its 
sense of the meaning of the final s, now prefixes in addition the pronoun 
for the like purpose. 

2. Da-r-e-m-UB is the imperfect subjunctive, first person plural, active 
voice of the same stem, da-, give. The sound r denotes past time, e the 
mood oi thought (instead offact), m the speaker himself (it being the same 
m as in our word me), us the action of others with the speaker. Thus, 
daremuB analyzed is give-did-in-thoitght-I-they, If for -us we have -or 
(darenmr), the speaker and others are pasBive instead of active. — Bobt. 

68. The Verb Stem has three forms, the Present Stem, 
the Perfect Stem, and the Supine Stem. 

1. The Present Stem is often identical with the Verb 
Stem, but sometimes more or less modified. From it are 
formed all the tenses and verbal forms which express inconi' 
pkte action : namely, both in the Active and the Passive Voice, 
the Indicative Present, Imperfect^ and Future; the Subjunctive 
Present and Imperfect ; the Imperative ; and the Present Infini- 
tive; also the Present Participle Active, the Gerunds, and the 
Qerundive. 

2. The Perfect Stem is sometimes identical with the Verb 
Stem and with the Present Stem, but usually is considerably 
modified. From it are formed all the tenses in the Active 
Voice, denoting completed action ; namely, the Indicative Per- 
feet. Pluperfect, and Future Perfect; the Si^unctive Perfect and 
Pluperfect; and the Perfect Infinitive. 

3. llie Supine Stem is always a modification of the Verb 
Stem, and from it are formed certain verbal nouns and adjec- 
tives, of which the Future Participle Active, the Perfect Passive 
Participle, and the Accusative and Ablative Supines are reckoned 
with the Verb. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
Indicative, and the Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, in the 
Passive Voice, are formed with tenses of the auxiliary verb 
esse, to be, and the Perfect Passive Participle; the Future 
Infinitive Passive is formed by adding to the Accusative Supine 
the auxiliary iri. 

69. The Present Indicative, Present Infinitive, Per- 
/bot Indicative, and Accusative Supine aYe called the 
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Prinoipal Parts of the Verb, as, they being known, all the 
other parts of the Verb may be formed firom them. 

70. The Irregular Verb sum is formed from two Roots,* 
es- (Sanskrit as, Greek io-), to be, and fa- (Sanskrit bM, 
Greek t*-)* ^ ^^ ^^ become. 

PBINCIPAL PABTS. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Infin. Perf. Ind. Fat Part 

stun, lam; essS, to be; fai, I have been, Ivxxs; ftftnrVs, ahcvitobe. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SING. 1. s&n, / am, sYm, / may be, may I 

2. 8s, tliou art (you are), sis, [be, lam, ete.f 

3. est, he (she, it) is, stt, 
FLUB. 1. silmils, we are, simSs, 

2. estts, you are, sTtYs, 

3. sunt, they are^ sint. 

IMPEBFEOT. 

SING. 1. 8rSm, I was, ess8m, I should be, etcf 

2. Sras, thou wast, esses, 

3. SrSt, he was, ess^t, 
PLUB. 1. Sramfis, we were, essemtts, 

2. Sratfe, you were, essetts, 

.3. Srant, they were, essent. 

FUTUBE. 

SING. 1. 8r8, / sJiall be, 

2. Srts, thou unit be, 

3. 8rYt, lie will be, 
PLUB. 1. SrYmils, we shall be, 

2. SrYtts, you will be, 

3. Srunt, they will be. 



♦ The English fonns am, art, is, are, belong to the root at ; 6? to the root bhu. 

t The tenses of the Subjunctive have many different tianBlations in EngUab, 
according to the construction of the sentences in which they stand. Their 
ysaioua uses are explained under SyiUax qf iht Subjuacttoe Mood.. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PERFECT AND AORIST. 

SING. 1. fui, / have been, I was, fdgrYm, 

2. fuisti, thou hast been, thou wast, fuSrls, 

3. fuYt, ?ie has been, he was, fderYt, 
PLUB. 1. fuYmiis, we have been, we were, faerlmiis, 

2. fuistts, you have been, you were, fuerftYs, 

3. f uerunt or fuerg, they have been, they were, fiiSrint. 

PLUPERFECT. 

SING. 1. fdSrSm, / had been, fuissSm, I should have been, 

2. fuSras, tfiou hadst been, fuisses, [etc. 

3. fugrSt, he had been, fuissSt, 
PLUR. 1. fuSramiis, we had been, fuissemiiSy 

2. fdSratYs, you had been, fuissetYs, 

3. fuSrant, they had been, fuissent. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

SING. 1. fu8r8, / shall have been, 

2. fdgrls, thou wilt have been, 

3. fuSrYt, he will have been, 
PLUR. 1. fuSrImus, we shall have been, 

2. iFugrltYs, you will have been, 

3. fuSrint, they will have been, 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRE8. sing. 2. Ss, be thou, 
FUT. 2. estS, thou shall be, 

3. est8, he shall be or let him be, 
PRES. plur. 2. estS, be ye, 
FUT. 2. estotS, ye shall be, 

3. suntS, they shall be or let them be. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

PRES. essS, to be, fut. fiiturtts, -5, iim, 
PERF. fuissS, to hxive been, aboui; to be, 

ruT, fSturiis essS, to be about to he. 



SUM AND POSSUM. 78 

» 

1. A form of the pres. sabj. liem, lies, liet Is frequent in Plantcu and 
Terence. The pres. subj. foam, fuat, fust, ftiant is also frequent in Plan- 
tus ; (G. Curtius regards it as an aorist) Forms like Avit, fGrerit, f6- 
viiiet, from the old Perfect stem, are met with in old writers. 

2. For theimperf. subj., iSrem, iSrei, iSret, f^rent are frequently used. 

3. Fore is often used for the future infinitiye. 

4. In old writers the forms eseit, esount occur, for erit, emnt. 

5. El in the pres. indie, is always long in Plautus and Terence. 

6. When est came after a yowel or m, the e was omitted in speaking and 
sometimes in writing : as, nata st, natum it, oratio st. So sometimes with 
es after a yowel, and perhaps after m : as, naota'i, lignom'i. In the comic 
writers a short final syllable in i coalesces with est : as, faetuit, opust, 
slmilist, for /actus est, opus est, simUis est; and occasionally with ei : as, 
naotu's, limili'i, for nactus es, svmilis es, 

71. Like lum are inflected its compounds absum (perf. abfai or afbi), 
adsum or aisom (pert adfni or affdi), deiom (de-eit, de-eram, etc., pro- 
nounced diit, deram, etc.), insum, intenum, obsom (perf. obfai or ofliii), 
praeium (3d sing, praeit, often written praeeit), prosom (which inserts d 
before a yowel : as, prodei, prodero, prodesse), lubsum (no perfect), super- 
lum. Of these absum and praeium alone haye a present participle, 
abieui, praeiens. 

72. POBBum, I am able or I con, is a compound of p5t- 
(pQtis, p5tS) and sum, and usually retains the t before a 
vowel, but assimilates it to a following s. 



PRINCIPAL PABTS. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

possum, possS, potui. 

V 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SING. 1. possSm, I can, I am abU^ possYm, 

2. pStSs, thou canst, possis, 

3. potest, he can, possYt, 
PLUR. 1. possfimiis, we can, possTmiis, 

2. pStestYs, you can, possitts, 

3. posaxmt, they can. ^^\qX>. 
7 
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INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



IMPEBFEOT. 



SING. 1. pStSrSm, I could, 


possSm, 


2. pStSraSy t?iou covldst, 


posses. 


3. pStSrSt, he could, 


possSty 


j^LUK. 1. p5tSramiis, we could, 


possemfis, 


2. pStSratYs, you could. 


possetYSy 


3. pStSrant, they could. 


possent. 


FUTURE. 


• 



SING. 1. pStSrS, / sTiall he able, 

2. pStSrYs, t?iou vnlt he able, 

3. p5tSrYty he will he able, 
PLUR. 1. pStSrYmiis, we shall he able, 

2. pStSrYtYs, you will he ahle, 

3. pStSrunt, they will he able. 



PERFECT AND AORIST. 

SING. 1. pStui, / have heen ahle, I could, pStuSrYm, 

2. pStuisti, tfiou hast heen able, thou pStuSrb, 

couldst, 

3. p8tutt, fie has heen ahle, he could, pStuSrYt, 
PLUR. 1. pStuYmiis, we have heen ahle, we could, pStuSrImiis, 

2. potuistYs, you have heen ahle, you pStuSrftis, 

could, 

3. potuerunt, th^y have heen ahle, they pStuSrint. 

could. 



PLUPERFECT. 

SING. 1. pStuSrSm, / had heen ahle, 

2. pStuSras, thou hadst heen able, 

3. pStuSrSt, he had heen ahle, 
PLUR. 1. pStuSramus, we had heen able, 

2. pStuSratYs, you had heen able, 

3. pdtaSrant, they had heen able. 



pStuissSm, 

pStuisses, 

pStuissSt, 

pStaissemiis, 

pStuissetYs, 

pStuissent. 
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FUTURE PERFECT. 

SING. 1. p8tu§r8, / shall have been able, 

2. pStuSrfs, thou wilt have been able, 

3. pStuSrYt, he vnll have been able, 
FLUR. 1. pStuSrimus, we shall have been able, 

2. pStuSrItYs, you tvill have been able, 

3. pStuSrint, they mil have been able, 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. possS, to be able. 
PERFECT. pStuissS, to have been able. 

PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. pStens, powerful (used only as an adjective). 

1. Early writers have sometimes potesse in the infinitive ; Plautus and 
Terence sometimes possiem and posiiii in the pres. subjunctive. The full 
forms potis vnm, etc., are found in prae- Augustan poets ; and potis and 
pote are eyen found as predicates without lum. Potestur occurs once in 
Lucretius. Foterint is found for poterunt. 

Conjugations. 

73. There are Four Conjugations, distinguished by the 
vowel before -re in the Present Infinitive Active. This 
vowel in the First Conjugation is a long, as SmarS, to love; 

in the Second Conjugation is e long, as mSnere, to warn ; 
in the Third Conjugation is e short, as rSgSre, to rule; 
in the Fourth Coiijugation is i long, as audire, to hear. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

74. In the First Coiijugation the Present Stem is the same 
as the Verb Stem, and ends in a. Its final vowel is united by 
contraction with the fi^llowing vowel : as, ama-o, amo ; ama- 
im, ameuL The regular Perfect is formed by adding -vi to 
the Verb Sf em, the regular Supine by adding -turn : as, vSco, 
I call, Tr^. Inf. vocS-re, Perf. Ind. voc«irN\, ^xrgvDft '^^^>2«s^ 
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The First Conjugation. 

A- VERBS, 

Active Voice. 



Pres. Ind. 
&m5, 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

&marS, &mavT, 



Supine, 
ftmatum. 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

8INO. 1. &m5, Ilove^ 

2. &mas, thou Iwest^ 

8. ftm&t, he loves^ 
PLUB. 1. ftmaxniis, we hve^ 

2. &matis, you hve^ 

3. &manty they love, 

IMPERFECT. 

SING. 1. ftmabam, Jt/7as ^tn^, Iloved^ 

2. ^mabSs, t/iou too^ loving, etc., 

3. &mabat, /le toos loving, etc., 
PLUB. 1. ^mabaxnus, toe were loving, etc., 

2. &mabatis, you were loving, etc., 

3. ^abanti they were loving, etc. 

FUTURE. 

SING. 1. toabd, I shall love, 

2. toabiSi t^u v)ilt love, 

3. fimabit, ^ will hve, 
PLUB. 1. toabimus, we shall hve, 

2. toabitis, you will love, 

3. ^abunt, they will hve. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

&meB, 

fimSt, 

fimemus, 

&metis, 

ftment. 



&marSm» 

fimares, 

^ar^, 

ftmaremus, 

^marStis, 

Parent. 



BING. PERFECT AND AORIST. 

1. ^mavT, I have hved, Ihved, 

2. &mavisti) thou hast loved, thou lovedst, 
S, dmavit, he has loved, he loved, 



^mavSrim, 
&raay§ru9, 



THE FIRST CONJUGATION, 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PLUS. 

1. ^mavimiis, toe ^ve Totted, toe Zoved, fimfivdnmiis, 

2. ^mavistis, t/oti ^ve loved, y(m loved, ftmavSritlB, 

3. toaverunt, -erS, t/iet/ /^ve 2ooed, t/ie^/ loved. ftmavSrint. 



PLUPERFECT. 

BiNG. 1. fimSvSrSin, I had loved, 

2. ftmavSras, thou hadst loved, 

3. fimavSrat, he had loved, 
PLUB. 1. &may§ranius, toe liad loved, 

2. &may§ratis, you had loved, 

3. fimavSrant, they liad hved. 



toavissSnif 

&m&viBB§8| 

fimavissSt, 

ftmavissemus, 

amavissetis, 

fimaviasent. 



FUTURE PERFEOT. 

SING. 1. toavSro, I shall have loved, 

2. ^mavSriB, ikou wilt have loved, 

3. toavSriti he will have loved, 
PLUB. 1. ^mavSrimuSi toe shall have hved, 

2. fimavSritis, you will have hved, 
8. fimavSrint, they will have hved. 



IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

Pbes. 2. &ma, hve thou, to§.tS, hve ye. 

Fur. 2. &mat5, thou shall love Sinat5t§» 2/ot« shall hve or do 
or do thou hve, ye hve, 

3. ftmatS, ^ s/iaZZ ^ve or &mant5, they shall love or 
let him hve. let them love. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. ^arS, to hve, 

Pbbf. toavissS, to have loved. 

Fur. &maturus essS, to he 

adota to hve. 
7* 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pbes. toans, -antis, loving, 

FuT. &maturus,-a,-uin,a6owt 
to Xoxie. 
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GERUND. 

Gen. &mandi, of loving^ 

Dat. &inand5, for loving, 

A 00. toandumi loving, 

Abl. &mand5, by loving. 



SUPINE. 



Ago. ^matuxxii to love, 
Abl. toatu, in the loving, to he 
loved. 



Pres. Ind. 
&na.or. 



Passive Voice. 

PBINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Inf. 
ftmari, 



Perf. Ind. 
&mS.tus s&xn. 



INDICATIVE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



8INO. 1. ^m5r, lam loved, 

2. &maris or -rS, thou art loved, 

3. fimatuTi he is hved, 
PLiTB. 1. ^amur, we are loved, 

2. fimamini, you are hved, 

3. &mantur, they are loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

SmSr, 

toeris or -rS, 

&metur, 

&memur, 

ftmemini, 

&mentur. 



IMPERFECT. 

BiNG. 1. fimabSr, I was loved, 

2. &mabaris or -rS, thou wa^it loved, 

3. ^abatur, he was loved, 
PLTJB. 1. foabamur, we were hved, 

2. ^mabamini, you were hved, 

3. fim3.bantur, they were loved. 



fim&rSr, 

toSrerls or -rS, 

&maretur, 

toaremur, 

ftmaremini, 

&marentur. 



FUTURE. 

BiNG. 1. &nab5r, I shall be loved, 

2. &mab^is or -rS, thou wilt be hved^ 
. 3. ftmabitiir, lie will be hved, 
FLUB. 1. ^mabimur, we shall be hved, 
2, &inabijxnn\f you will be hved, 
8. ^mabuntur, they will be hiveid. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PEBFEOT AND AOBIST. 

SING. 1. Smatus siixn, I have been loved, I was &matu8 sim, 
loved, 

2. &matus te| thou hast been hved, etc., toatus bib, 

8. ftmatus est, he has been loved, etc., &matu8 sit, 

PLTJs. 1. &mati BuxnuS) we have been hved, etc., &mati simus, 

2. &mati estiB, you have been loved, etc., &mati sitiSi 

3. &mati sunt, (hey have been hved, etc. &mati sint. 

PLUPERFECT. 

BiNo. 1. toatiis Sr&m, I had been loved, ^atus essSm, 

2. ^atus Sras, thou hadst been hved, ^matus esses, 

8. ftmatus Srat, he had been hved, ^matus essSt, 

PLTTR. 1. &mati Sramus, we had been hved, &mati essemus, 

2. &mati Gratis, you had been hved, ftmati essetis, 

8. toati Srant, they had been hved, ^ati essent. 

PUTUBE PEBFECT. 

sma. 1. toatus Sr5, 1 shall have been hved, 

2. ^atiis ^iB, thxm wilt have been hved, 

8. &matus Srit, he will have been hved, 
PLTJB. 1. &mati Srtmus, we shall have been loved, 

2. &mati Sritis, you will have been hved, 

8. &mati Srunt, tlwy will have been hved. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 

Pbeb. 2. &mar3, be thou hved, toamini, be ye hved, 
Fur. 2. &mat5r, thx)u shalt be 

hved, 
8. toatSr, he shxill be hved Smantdr, they shall be hved 

or let him be hved. or let them be hved. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pbbs. fimari, to be hved, 

Pbbf. Smatus esse, to have bceu Uywed.^ 

Fur. &ma.tum iri, to he about to be \of^^. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Perfeot. &matu8, hxiving been loved. 

GEBiTin>iyB. ^mandus, to he loved or toorthy to he loved. 

Kote 1. — In all the conjugations, the auxiliaries fai, faeram, faerOt 
faerim, fbisfem, and fuisse are occasionally found instead of ram, Oram, 
ero, sim, essem, and esse : as, 



INDICATIVE. 



Perf. 
Plup. 



ftmatus fui, 
ftmatus fuisti, etc., 
ftmatus fuSram, 
&matu8 fu^rfls, etc., 
Fur. Perf. ftmatus fuSro, 
ftmatus faSrfs, 
&matus fuerit, etc. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

&matus fuSrim, 
&matus fu^ns, etc., 
ftmatus fuissem, 
ftmatus fuisses, etc. 

INFINITIVE. 
Perf. ftmatus fuisse. 



The meaning of compound tenses thus made is sometimes indistinguish- 
able from that of the more common forms ; but sometimes it differs yery 
much as the auxiliaries themselves differ in meaning. 

Kote 2.— Forem is sometimes used as an auxiliary with the perfect pas- 
sive participle, forming either a pluperfect subjunctive, like essem, or a 
future perfect subjunctive. In a very few cases fore is used instead of esse 
as the auxiliary in the future active infinitive. With the perfect participle, 
iSre forms a future perfect infinitive passive. 

Kote 8. — The participle in compound tenses is varied in gender, to agree 
with the subject of the verb. (See 88, 1.) 



FORMATION OF THE TENSES, 



From the present stem, ama-, are formed 

Active. 



IND. PRES. 


amo, 


Impeef. 


amabam, 


FUT. 


amabo, 


SiTBJ. PRES. 


amenii 


IMPERF. 


amarem, 


IMPERAT. PRES. 


ama, 


Firr. 


amato, 


Inf. Pres. 


amare, 


PsB8, Part. 


amans, 


Oebundivb. 


amandi. 



Passive. 
amor» 
amabar, 
amabor, 
amer, 
amarer, 
amare, 
amator, 
amari, 

amaiiiQLTiA. 



THB SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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From the perfect item, amav-, are formed 



From the sapine stem, 
ami^, are formed 





Active. 


Passive. 


IND. PEBP. 


amavi, 


amatm lum, 


Plup. 


amay^ram, 


amfitoieram, 


Fur. Pkbp. 


amayero, 


amatm ero, 


SUBJ. Pebf. 


amayerim, 


amatas lim, 


PUJP. 


amayiisem, 


amatm eiiem, 


Inf. Pebp. 


amayisie. 


amatui esse. 


m the supine stem 


I, ama^, are formed 




Inf. Fur. 


amatinu eiM 


\f amatmn iri, 


Fur. Part. 


amatami. 




Pebf. Pabt. 




amatnsy 


Supine. 


{Ace,) amatmn. 


{AhL) amatu. 



75. In the Second Oonjufiratlon, the Present Stem is the 
same as the Verb Stem, and ends in e ; the Perfect drops the 
vowel characteristic of the Verb Stem, and adds ui (as m6n- 
ui), or adds vi to the full Stem (as dele-vi); the Supine drops 
the characteristic and adds itum (as mdn-itum), or adds turn 
to the full Verb Stem (as dele-tum). 



The Second Conjugation. 

E- VERBS, 

Active Voice. 



Pres. Ind. 
m5nS5, 



PRINCIPAIi PARTS. 
Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

m5nerS, m5nui, 



Supine. 
m5nitum. 



INDICATIVE. 



PRESENT tense. 



sma. 1. m5neO| ZremtTuJ, 

2. m5neB, thxm remindest^ 
8. m5nSt, he reminds, 

FLUR. 1. m5nemuS| we remind, 
2. m5netis, you remind^ 
8, zndnent, they remind. 



SUBJUNCTIVE, 

m5neani, 
m5neas, 
m5neat, 
m5neanius, 



F 
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INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



IMPEBFEOT. 

8IKO. 1. m5neb&in, I was reminding^ I renivnded^ 

2. m5neb&8y thou vxist reminding, etc. 

3. m5neb&t, ke was reminding, etc. 
PLUB. 1. m5nebanius, we were reminding, etc. 

2. m5nebatiS| you were reminding, etc. 

3. m5nebant| they were reminding, etc. 

FUTUBB. 

BiNG. 1. m5n§bOi I shall remind, 

2. m5nebis, thou wilt remind, 

3. m6nebit, he wiTl remind, 
PLUB. 1. m5nebixnus, we shall remind, 

2. m5nebitis, you will remind, 

3. m5nebunt, they will remind. 

PEBFECT AND AOBIST. 

BiNo. 1. m5nuT, I have reminded, I reminded, 

2. m5imi8ti, tkou hast reminded, etc. 

3. mftnuit, ?ie has reminded, etc. 
PLUB. 1. m^nuimiisi we have reminded, etc. 

2. m5nuistis, you have reminded, etc. 

3. mSnuerunt (rS) , they have reminded, etc. 

PUJPEBFECT. 

SING. 1. m5nn§rSjn, I had reminded, 

2. m5nu§raS| thou hadst reminded, 

3. m5na§rat| he had reminded, 
PLUB. 1. m5nuSraxnus, we had reminded, 

2. m5nuSratis, you had reminded, 

3. m5nuSirant, they had reminded. 

FUTUBB PEBFEGT. 

BiSQ. 1. m5nnSr5, / shall have reminded, 

2. m5nuSri8, thou wilt have reminded, 

3. m5nu8rit, he will have reminded, 
PLUB. 1. m5nuSrimus, we shall liave reminded, 

2. m5iia§ritis, you will have reminded, 
8. mdna8rint, they will have remiixded. 



m5nerSxn, 
m5nereB, 

m5ner3inu8, 

m5neretis, 

m^nSrent. 



m5nn^Ixn, 
m5nn§riB, 

mdnnSrimuB, 

m5nueritis, 

m5nuSrint. 



mdnuissSxn, 

mbnuisses, 

m^nuissSt, 

m5nuiss3xnu8, 

m5nuis8etis, 

mdnuissent. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. 

Pbes. 2. m5nS, remmd thou. 

Fur. 2. m5n§t5, thou shaU remind or do thou remind. 
8. m5net5, he sfiall remind or let him remind. 

Plural. 

PsBs. 2. m5netS, remind ye^ 

Fur. 2. m5n§t5tS, ye shall remind or do ye remind, 
8. m5nent5, they shall remind or let them remind. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Pbes. m5n§rS) to remind, Pbes. m5neiiSi reminding, 

Pebf. mdnnissS, to fiave re- Put. mdnlturus, a^nt to remind. 

minded, 
Put. m5nlturu8 eea^, to he a&cmt to remind. 

GERUND. SUPINE. 

Gen. m5nendi, of reminding, 
Dat. m5nend5, for reminding, 
Aoo. m5nenduxn, reminding, mdnltuxxii to remind, 
Abl. mdnendd, by reminding. m5ii!tu, in the reminding, to he 

reminded. 



Passive Voice. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Pres. Ind. 


Pres. Inf. 


Perf. Ind. 


iii5n68ry 


m5neri, 


m5nitus sum. 



IN Die ATI VE. SU B J UNCTI VE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SING. 1. m5ne6r, I am reminded, mftne&r, 

2. m5neris (rS), thmt art reminded, m5nearis (r§), 

8. m5netur, he is reminded, m5neatur, 

FLUB. 1. m5neinur, we are reminded, mdneamur, 

2. m5nemini, you are reminded, xsJSxa^xdXvx^ 

8. mdnentur, they are reminded, xs^xisSkoi^xi^ 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

IMPERFECT. 

BiNo. 1. mftnSbSr, I was reminded^ ' m5ner8r, 

2. m5nebaris (i;S), thou wast reminded^ m^nereris (rS), 

3. m5nebatur, hs was reminded, m5neretur, 
PLUB. 1. m5nebainur, we were reminded, mftneremur, 

2. m5neb§inini, you were reminded, m^neremini, 

3. m5nebantur, they were reminded. m5nerentur. 

FUTURE. 

BiNG. 1. mftnebSr, I shall he reminded, 

2. m^nebSris (r§), thou loilt he reminded, 

3. mdnebituT) he will he reminded, 
PLUB. 1. mdnebixnuTi we shall he reminded, 

2. m5nebiinini, you will he reminded, 

3. mdnebuntur, they will he reminded. 



PERFECT AND AORIST. 

SING. 1. m5nltus siim, I have heen reminded, 
I was reminded, 

2. m5nltu8 te, thou hast heen reminded, 

thou wa^ reminded, 

3. m5nitu8 est, he has heen reminded, he 

was reminded, 
PLTJB. 1. m5nltisuinus, toe /wtvc been reminded, 
we were reminded, 

2. m^nitl estis, you have heen reminded, 

you were reminded, 

3. mSniti sunt, they have heen reminded, 

they were reminded, 



m5ii!tus Bixn, 
mdnitiis sis, 
m5n!tu8 sit, 
m5niti simus, 
m5iilti sitis, 
mdniti slnt. 



PLUPERFECT. 

BING. 1. m5n!tus Sram, J/iad heen reminded, m^nltiis essoin, 
2. m5nitus Sras, thm hadst heen re- 
minded, 
8. m5nitus ^rat, he had heen reminded, 
PLiTE. 1. mttniti Sramus, we had heen re- 
minded, 
2, mbniti Gratis, you had heen reminded, 
3, mdnlti Srant, they had heen reminded. 



m5nltus esses, 
m5nltus essSt, 

m5nlti essemiis, 
m5nlti essetis, 
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FUTURE PERFECT. 

BiNQ. 1. m^nltus Sro, I shall have been reminded^ 

2. mdnltiis Srts, t/iou wilt have been reminded, 

3. mdnitus Srit, /i6 tm'ZZ /iave been reminded^ 
PLiTB. 1. ' mdnlti Srimiis, we shall have been reminded, 

2. m5n!ti Sritis, you will have been reminded, 
8. m5iilti Srunti they will have been reminded, 

IMPERATIVE. 

• Singular. 

Pbes. 2. m5ner§, be thou reminded, 

ruT. 2. m5n§t5r, thou shalt be reminded, ' 

8. m5n§t5r, he shxill be reminded or let him be reminded. 

Plural. 

Pbes. 2. mdnemim, be ye reminded, 

Put. 8. m5nent5r, they shall be reminded or let them be reminded. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pbes. mftneri, to be reminded, 

Pebf. m^nltus ess^i to have been reminded. 

Fur. m5nltuxu irT, to be about to be reminded. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pbbp. mftnltus, having been reminded, 

Gbbtjndivb. m5nendus, to be reminded or worthy to be reminded. 



FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


m the present stem. 


mone-, are formed 






Active. 


Passive. 


Ind. Pbss. 


moneo, 


moneoT, 


Impebf. 


monebam, 


monebar. 


Fur. 


monebo, 


monebor, 


SUBJ. Pbkr. 


moneam, 


monear. 


Impebf. 


monerenif 


monerer, 


Impbbat. Pbes. 


mone, 


monerei 


Fur. 


monetOf 


monitor, 


Inf. Pbea. 


monere, 


moneri, 


Pbes. Pabt. 


monenS) 




Gebtjndive. 




moTi<ftiLd»ft« 


Gbbukd. 
8 


monendi. 
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From the perfect stem, monu-, are From the snpine stem, monYt-, are 

formed formed 

Active. Passive. 

IND. Perf. monoi, monltui lum, 

Plup. monu^ram, monltos eram, 

FuT. Pbbf. monuero, monltos eror 

Subj.Pebf. .monuerim, monltui lim, 

Plup. monuiiiem, monltos eiiem, 

Inf. Pesf. monuisie, monltos eiie. 

From the supine stem, mSnYt-, are formed 

Inf. Fur. monitonui eiM, monltum iri, 

Fur. Pabt. monitimi » 

Pbbf. Pabt. monltui, 
Sttpines. (ii<^.) monltum. (ii&2.)monltn. 



76. In the Third Ooxijiifiration, the Present Stem is some- 
times the same as the Verb Stem^ and sometimes modified (94). 
It ends (or is regarded as ending) in a oonsonant, or in u or 
1. The endings of the Perfect and Supine are various. 



The Third Conjugation. 
consonant verbs. 
Active Voice. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Infin. Per£ Ind. Supine. 

rSgS, rggSrS, rexi, reotiim. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE, 

PBESENT TENSE. 

SING. 1. r8g8, IraU^ rSgctm, 

2. rggis, ihou rulest, rggSs, 

8. rSgit, he I'ules^ r^t, 

PLTJB. 1. rSgimus, we rule^ rSgamiis, 

2. rSgitis, you ruU^ rSgatls, 

S. rSgant, they rule. r^ant. 
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INDICATIVE. 

IMPERFEOT. 

8INO. 1. r^eb&m, I was ruling^ Iruledj 

2. rSgebas, thou wast ruling^ etc., 

3. rggebat, he tocM ruling^ etc., 
PLUB. 1. r^gebamus, we were rtding^ etc., 

2. r^§bati8, you were rulingy etc., 

3. r^ebant, Ihey were rulvng^ etc. 

rUTUBE. 

BiNQ. 1. rggam, Ishallrule^ 

2. r^ges, thou wiU rule^ 

3. rSgSt, i^e loill rule^ 
PLUB. 1. rSgemus, we shall ru2e, 

2. r^etis, you will rule, 

3. regent, they will rule. 



PERFECT AND AORIST. 

8ING. 1. rexT, I have ruled, I ruled, 

2. rexisti, ti^ou /last ruled, thou ruledst, 
8. rexit, he has ruled, he ruled., 

PLTJE. 1. reximus, we ham ruled, we ruled, 
2. rexistis, you have ruled, you ruled. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



rSgSrSm, 

rggSrSt, 
]%Sremii8, 
rSgSrdtls, 
rSgSrent. 



rexSrIxn, 

rexSns, 

rexSrlt, 

rexSrunus, 

rexSritis, 



8. rexerunt (yr (rS), they have ruled, they ruled. rexSrint. 



PLUPERFECT. 

8ING. 1. rexSr&m, I had ruled, 

2. rexSras, thou hadst ruled, 

3. rexSrat, he had ruled, 
PLUB. 1. rexSraxuus, we had ruled, 

2. rexSratis, you had ruled, 
8. rexSrant, they had ruled. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

SING. 1. rexSro, I shall have ruled, 
2. rexSris, thou wUt have ruled, 
8. rexSrlt, he will have ruled, 

PLUB. 1. rexSrIxnus, we shall have ruled, 
2. rexSritis, you will have ruled, 
8. rex&rint, they will have ruled. 



rexissSm, 

rexissee, 

rexissSt, 

rexissemiis, 

rexissetis, 

rexissent. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. 



Pbeb. 2. rggS, juZe ihou^ 
FuT. 2. r^it5, thou ahaU rule or do thou rvle^ 
3. r^gito, he shall rule or let him rule. 

Plural. 

Pbbs. 2. r^itS, rule i/e, 

FuT. 2. r^itdtS, ye 8/iaZ2 rule or do ye rult, 

8. rSgunto, t^ 8/ia22 ruZe or let them rule, 

INFINITIVE. 
Pbes. rSgSrS, to ntZe, 

Pebf. reziaaS, to have ruUdy 

FuT. recturus essS, to &e o&out to rule, 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pbbs. rSgens, ruZtn^, Fur. reoturus, about to rule. 



GERUND. 

Gen. rSgendi, of ruling, 
Dat. r^end5, for ruling, 
Ago. rSgendiixn, ruling, 
Abl. r8gend5, by ruling. 



SUPINE. 



Ago. rectum, to rule, 
Abl. rectu, in the ruling, to he 
ruled. 



Passive Voice. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Pres. Ind. 


Pres. Inf. 


Per£ Inf. 


rggSr, 


rggi, 


rectus sum 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

8INO. 1. rigOr, I am ruled, 

2. rggSriB (rS), thou art ruled, 
8. r^ItuTf he is ruled, 

PLUE. 1. rgglmur, toe are ruled, 
2. rSgimini, you are ruled, 
S, rSguntur, they are ruled. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

rfig&r, 

rggSrls (rS), 
rSgatiir, 
rSgamur, 
r^Smini, 
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INDICATIVE. 

IMPERFIOT. 

Bme. 1. rSgebSr, Jtoos rviJM^ 

2. rggebaris (r8), ^you too^ ru2e(2, 
8. rggebatiir, ^ toos ruled, 

FLUB. 1. rSgebaxuur, toe toere ruled, 
2. rggebaxumi, you toere ruled, 
8. rggebantiir, t^ u^ere ruled. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

rSgSrSr, 

rSgSrSris (rS), 

rggSrStur, 

rggSrSmur, 

rSg^emtni, 

rSg8rentur. 



FUTUBS. 

SING. 1. rSgSr, Js?^ll &e ruled, 

2. rSgeris (rS), t^u uTtlt he ruUd^ 

8. r^etur, ^e toUl be ruledy 
PLTJB. 1. rSgemur, u^e shall he ruledy 

2. rggemini, you will he ruledy 

8. r^gentiir, they will he ruled. 

PERFEOT AND AORIST. 

sme. 1. rectus Baxa,Ihave been ruled^Iwas ruled, rectus sim, 

2. rectus Ss, thou ?iast been i^ukd, etc., rectus sis, 

8. rectus est, he has been tmledj etc., 

PLTJB. 1. recti suxnus, we have been ruled, etc., 

2. recti estis, you have been ruled, etc., 

8. recti sunt, they have been ruled, etc. 



rectus sit, 
recti sunus, 
recti sitis, 
recti sint. 



FLUPEBFEOT. 

BTSGt, 1. reotiis 8r&m, I had been ruled, 
2. rectus §ras, thou hadst been ruled, 
8. rectus 8r&t, he had been ruled, 

FLUB. 1. recti Sraxuiis, u^e had been ruled, 
2. recti Gratis, you had been ruled, 
8. recti &:ant, they had been ruled. 

FUTXJBB PERFECT. 

8INO. 1. rectus Sr5, I shall have been ruled, 
2. rectus Sris, thou wiU have been ruled, 
8. rectus Srit, he wiU have been ruled, 

FLUB. 1. recti Srimus, toe shall have been ruled, 
2. recti Srltis^ you will have been ruledy 
8. recti Srunt, they mil have been ruled. 

8* 



rectus essSm, 
rectus esses, 
rectus essSt, 
recti essexnus, 
recti essetis, 
recti essent. 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. 

Pbbs. 2. rSgSrS, he thou ruled^ 
FuT. 2. r^lt&r, thou sJiaU he ruled^ 

8. r^lt&r, he shall he ruled or let him he ruled. 

Plural. 

Pbbs. 2. r^gimini, he ye ruledy 

FuT. 8. r3gunt5r, they shaU he ruled or let them he ruled. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pbbs. r^, to he ruled^ 

Pbbf. rectus essS, to have heen ruledy 

Fur. rectum iri, to he about to he ruled. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pbbf. rectus, ruUd^ having heen ruled, 

Gbbxtkdiyb. rSgendus, to he ruled, worthy to he ruled, 

FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
From the present stem, reg-, are formed 

Active. Passive. 



IND. PkER. 


rego, 


r^for, 


IMPBBF. 


regebam, 


r^fobar, 


Fur. 


regam, 


regar, 


SXTBJ. PRBS. 


regam, 


regKtt 


Impbbf. 


regerem, 


regerer, 


Impbbat. Pbbs. 


rege, 


r^re, 


FUT, 


regito, 


regYtor, 


Inf. Prks. 


regere, 


regif 


Prks. Pabt. 


regeni, 





Gbb. and Gbbundiyb. regendi. regendni. 

From the perfect stem, rex-, From the supine stem, reet-» 

are formed are formed 

Active. Passive. 

iND. Pbbf. rexi, rectus sum, 

Plup. rexl^ram, rectoi eram, 

FuT. Pbbf. rex^ro, rectus ero, 

SUBJ. Pbbf. rezerim, rectus sim, 

Plup. rexissem, rectus esseniy 

IN^, Pebf. reziiie. eqc^tqa mi%» 
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From the Sapine stem, reet-, are formed 

Active. Passive. 

Inf. Fut. rectSmi esse, rectum iri, 

FuT. Pabt. rectinu , 

Pbsf. Pabt. rectni, 

Supines. {Acc.) rectum. {,AhL) recta. 

77. In Verbs in -io of the Third Ooxijufiration, the i falls 
out when an i or er follows : as, oapis, for (taipiri^; oapSrem, 
for copi-^'em. They are inflected as follows : 

Active Voice. 

PBINCIPAL PABTS. 

Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

c&pSrS, c3pi, 



Pres. Ind. 
o&pi5, 



Sap. 
oaptum. 



INDICATIVE. 

^ PRESENT TENSE. 

SING. 1. c&pI5, Itdkej 

2. c&pis, t?um tcikest^ 

8. c&pit, he tdkeSy 
FLUB. 1. c&pimus, we tdkcy 

2. c&pltis, you take, 

8. c&piunt, they take, 

IMFEBFEOT. 

STNO. 1. c&piebS.in, I was taking, I took, 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

o&pi&m, 

c&pias, 

o&pi&t, 

c&pi&mus, 

c&pi&tis, 

c&piant. 

c&p8rSm, 



2. c&pi3bas, thou wast taking, thou didst take, c&pSree, 



8. cfipi§b&t, he was taking, he took, 
FLUB. 1. c&piebaxnus, we were taking, we took, 
2. cfipiebatls, you were taking, you took, 
8. c&piebant, they were taking, they took. 



c&pSrSt, 
c&pSremus, 
c&pSretis, 
c&p8rent. 



FUTURE. 

SING. 1. e&pisjai, I shall take, 

2. c&piee, thou mU take, 

8. c&piSt| he will take, 
FLUB. 1. o&piexnus, we shall take, 

2. c&pietis, you will take, 

3. o&pient, they will take, 

PERFECT AND AORIST, I havc taken, I took. 
o6pT, etc. o^'&cim.^ e3(ft% 
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PLUPERFECT, I Jiad taken. 
c6p8r&m, etc. c^piasSm, etc 

FUTURE PERFECT, I shall fiave taken. 
c6p8r5, etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. 
PbE8. 2. C&pS, 
FuT. 2. cftpltS, 



8. c&pit5, 



Pliiral. 

c&pit6, 

c&ptt5t^ 

c&piunto. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pbes. c&pSrS, 

Pebf. c^pissS, 

FuT. capturus essS. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pbes. c&ptens, 

FuT. capturus. 



GERUND, 
o&piendi, etc. 



SUPINES. 
Ago. captuxn, . Abl. oaptu. 



Pres. Ind. 
c&pi5r, 



Passive Voice. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Infl 



c&pi, 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

BiNG. 1. c&pibr, lam takeny 

2. c&pSris (rS), tfwu art tdken^ 
8. c&pltur, he is tdheuy 

PLUB. 1. c&pimur, we are taJcen^ 
2. c&pixninT| you are taken^ 
8. cfipiuntur, they are taken. 

IMPERFECT. 

&ma. 1. c&piebftr, I was taken, 

2. c&piebaris (rS), thxm wast taken, 
8. o&pi3batur, he vxis taken. 



Perf. Ind. 
captus sum. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

c&pi&r, 

c&piSrIs (rS), 

c&piatur, 

c&pi&mur, 

cfipiamlni, 

o&piantur. 



c&pSr&r, 
c&p&rSrls (rS), 
o&pSr3tiir, 
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INDICATIVE. 

FLT7B. 1. c&piebaxuur, we were taken^ 
2. c&piebamini, you were taken^ 
8. c&piebantur, they were taken. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

c&pSrSmur, 

c&pSremmT, 

c&pSrentur. 



FUTURE. 

ersGt. 1. c&pi&r, I shall he taken, 

2. c&pieris (r8), thou wilt he taken^ 

3. c&pietur, he will he taken, 
PLI7B. 1. c&piemur, we shall he taken, 

2. c&piemini, you will he taken, 

3. o&pientur, they will he taken. 

viE&TEffs AND AORiST, I have been taken^ I was taken. 
captus sum, captus aim. 

PLUPERFEOT, I had been taken. 
captus Sraxn, captus essSm. 

FUTURE PEBFEOT, I shall have been taken. 

captus Sr5. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 

Pbes. 2. c&pSrS, c&pimini, 

FuT. 2. c&pitdr, 

3. c&pitdr. c&piuntdr. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pbes. c&pT, 

Pebf. captus essS, 

FuT. captum irT. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pebf. captus, a, urn. 

Gebijndiye. c&piendus, &, um. 



78, In the Fonrth Conjugation, the Verb Stem and the 
Present Stem end in T ; to this termination the Perfect adds 
vi, and the Snpine, turn. 
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The Fourth Conjugation. 

J- VERBS. 

Active Voice. 



Pres. Ind. 
andiS, 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

PreB. Inf. Pert Ind. 

andird, andivi, 



Supine, 
auditiiin. 



indicative. 

PRBBENT TENSE. 

8INO. 1. audio, I hear ^ 

2. andis, thou hearest^ 

8. audit, he hears^ 
FLUB. 1. andimus, toe hear^ 

2. audit IS, you hear^ 

8. andiunt, they hear. 

IMPERFECT. 

&ma, 1. andi§b&m, Iwcis hearing^ Iheardj 
2. andi§ba8, thou wast hearing^ etc., 
8. andieb&t, he was hearing, etc., 

PLTTB. 1. audiebaxuus, we were hearing, etc., 
2. andiebatls, you were hearing, etc., 
8. andiebant, they were hearing/, etc. 



SUBJUNCTIVE, 

aadtiLm, 

audias, 

audi&t, 

andi&miis, 

audi&tts, 

audiant. 



andirSm, 

andfree, 

andlrSt, 

andirexnus, 

andiretls, 

aadireiit. 



FUTURE. 

ame. 1. andi&m, I shall hear, 

2. audiis, th/m wilt hear, 

8. audiSt, he tmll hear, 
PLUS. 1. andiemus, we shall hear, 

2. audietis, you will hear, 

8. andient, they will hear. 

PERFECT AND A0RI8T. 

snro. 1. andivi, I ham heard, I heard, aadi\r§rlin, 

2. andivisti, thou hast heard, thou heardst, aadi\rSr&i, 
8. andivit, he has heard, he heard, andivSrtt. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PLITB. 1. andivimus, we have heard, we heard, an<^ySrimu8, 

2. audlvistis, you have heard, you heard, audivSritis, 

3. an^verunt (rS), they have heard, they I ondivftrint 

heard. f 

PLUPEBFBOT. 

Bma, 1. andiY&rS.]n, I had heard, andiyissSm, 

2. audlvSras, thou hadst heard, audivisses, 

8. audivSrlbt, he had heard, audivissSt, 

PLUB. 1. andivSraxnus, we had heard, audivissemus, 

2. andivSratis, you had heard, audivissStis, 

3. andivSrant, Uiey had heard. andivissent. 

FUTURE PEBFEOT. 

8INO. 1. andivSro, I shall have heard, 

2. andivSris, thou wiU have heard, 

3. andivSrit, he will have heard, 
PLUB. 1. audlvSriinus, we sfiall have heard, 

2. audivSritis, you will have heard, 

3. andivSrint, they will have heard. 

« 

IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 

Pbes. 2. audi, hear thou, anditS, hear ye. 

Fur. 2. audito, thou shaU hear anditotS, ye shall hear or do 

or do thou hear, ye hear. 

3. audito, he shall hear or andiuntd, they shall hear or 

let him hear. let them hear. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Pbbs. andlrS, to hear, Pbbs. audiens, hearing, 

Pbbf. andivissS, to have heard. 

Fur. anditurus essS, to he abovJt Fut. audituruSi aboitJttohear. 
to hear. 

GERUND. 

Gen. andiendi, of hearing, Aoo. andiendum, hearing, 

Dat. andiendd, for hearing, Abl. audiendd, ly hearing. 
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SUPINE. 

Ace. auditum, to hear^ 

Abl. auditu, in the hearing ^ to he heard. 

Passive Voice. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Pres. Ind. 


Pres. Inf. 


Perf. Ind. 


andidr, 


audiri, 


auditus siiin. 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

BiNo. 1. andiSr, lam Tiearcl, 

2. audiris (rS), thou art heard^ 

3. auditur, he is heard^ 
PLTJK. 1. audimur, we are heard^ 

2. andiinini, you are heard, 
8. audiuntur, they are heard, 

IMPERFECT. 

SING. 1. a.vidiebB,T,Iwa8heardy 

2. andiebaris (r§), thou wast heard^ 

3. andiebatur, he was heard, 
PLUB. 1. audiebamur, we were heard, 

2. audiebaxuini, you were heard, 

3. andiebantur, tJiey were heard. 

FUTURE. 

SING. 1. andi&r, I shall he heard, 

2. audieris (rS), thou wiU he heard, 

3. audietur, he will he heard, 
PLUB. 1. andiemur, we shall he heard, 

2. andieminT, you will he heard, 

3. andientur, they will he heard. 



PERFECT AND AORIST. 

SING. 1. andltus sum, I have heen heard, I 
was heard, 
2. auditus 8b, thou hast heen heard, etc., 
8. auditus est, he has heen heard, etc., 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



audi&r, 

audiarls (rS), 

audiatur, 

audiamur, 

audiaxnini, 

audiantur. 



andirSr, 

audireris (rS), 

auduretiir, 

audiremiir, 

audxremini, 

audirentur. 



auditus sixn, 
auditus SIS, 
auditus Sit, 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

« 

PERFECT AND AOBIST. 

PLUB. 1. anditi sumus, toe Imve been heard^ etc., andlti smius, 
2. anditi eetis, you have been heardy etc., audit! sitis, 
8. auditi sunt, they have been heard, etc., anditi sint. 

PLUPERFECT. 

BiNG. 1. Bxi^&tvLB ^raxa, I had been heard, anditufi essSm, 

2. auditus Sraa, tJwu hadst been heard, auditus esses, 

3. anditus Srat, he had been heard, au^tus essSt, 
PLUB. 1. audit! Sraxnus, we had been heard, auditi essemiis, 

2. auditi Sratis, you had been heard, auditi essetis, 

3. auditi Srant, they had been heard, anditi essent. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

BING. 1. auditus Sro, I shall Imve been heard, 

2. auditus Sris, thou wilt have been heard, 

3. anditus Srit, he will have been heard, 
PLUB. 1. anditi Srimus, we shall have been heard, 

2. anditi Sritis, you will have been heard, 
8. anditi Srunt, tJiey will have been heard, 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. 

Pbes. 2. audirS, be thou heard, 
FuT. 2. anditdr, thou shaU be heard, 

3. anditdr, he shall be heard or let him be heard. 

Plural. 

Pbes. 2. audunini, be ye heard. 

Fur. 3. andiuntdr, they shall be heard or let them be heard, 

INFINITIVE. 
Pbes. andlri, to be heard, 
Pbbf. anditus essS, to have been heard. 
Fur. andituzn Tri, to be about to be heard, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pebf. anditus, heard, having been heard, 

GEBTJimiyE. andiendus, to be heard, worthy to be heard, 
9 G 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 



n the present stem, 


audi-, are formed 






Active. 


Passi-ve. 


IKD. Pniw. 


audio, 


audior, 


IMPBBK 


audiebam, 


audiSbar, 


Fur. 


audiam, 


audiar, 


SlTBJ. PrtW. 


audiam, 


audiar, 


Impb&P. 


audlrem, 


audlrer, 


Impkrat. Pbbs. 


audi, 


aadire, 


FUT. 


auditOi 


auditor, 


Inf. Prer. 


aadirei 


audiri, 


Pbbs. Past. 


aadiem, 




Gbbundiye. 




audiendui. 


Gbbund. 


audiendi. 





From the perfect stem, audiT-, 
are formed 



IND. Pbrf. 

Plup. 

Ftjt. Pebf. 
SuBj. Pebf. 
Pltjp. 
Inf. Pbbf. 



Active, 
audivi, 
audiveram, 
audivl^ro, 
audiy^rim, 
audivisiem, 
audivisie. 



From the supine stem, audit-, 
are formed 

Passive. 

auditut sum, 
auditut eram, 
audltus ero, 
audituB lim, 
auditut eisem, 
auditut etto. 



From the supine stem, audit-, are formed 



Inf. Fut. 
Fur. Pabt. 
Pebf. Pabt. 
Ace. Supine. 
Abl. Supine. 



auditnrui etie, 
auditnrui, 

auditum. 



auditum iri, 

auditut, 

auditn. 



79. Deponent Verbs. 

Deponent verbs have the inflections of the Passive Voice 
with the meanings of the Active, and have also a present and 
future participle active and the gerunds and supines. 

The following synopsis gives the first person singular, or 
other leading form, of the verbs prScSr, pray ; vSr^r, fear; 
»SqiiXr, JoUow; partiSr, divide: 
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DEPONEKT VERBS OF THE FOUR OONJUQATIom. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



2d Con]. 



lEt Conlngatlon. 
Pkbbkkt, prBooT, / pray at I am praying, 

IMPBBFBCT, pritMbU, I \ca» praying Or Ipraytd, Taribu', 

Fdtdbs, prewbor, Ithall pray, 7»«bor, 

PBRF.ANDAOB.,pTSoitn« aum, I havf pray tioi I proyed.'tirtiaM (um, 

PLiTFBBrECT, pieeitoi eram, / luid prayed, verltsi Ymn, 

Fdtitbb Pebf., priaitiu^lTO, I $halt havtprajied. TirlliuSra, 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



preser, I be praying, I pray, etc., 
InCPKBTECT, pnoarer, / inere pmying, I prayed, t 
FBRr. ANDAob., prSeatni lim, i^prajied, etc, 
Plupskfeot, prSmEtw MMm, J Aini prayed, eUs. 



IMPERATIVE. 



INFINITIVE. 

prSoirl, to pray, vSntZ, 

prSeitaa eiH, to have prayed, fSrYtiu aue, 

prieitSru •■■«, (o be a£(?u^ topras- TJbltfirutNa. 



PARTICIPLES, ETC. 

prSeuu, praying, T&au, 

FumBB, prBcStums, going to pray, TBrltfimi, 

Pbbpect, prSutoi, honing prayed, TSiKtns, 

Qbrdkd, prifMudi, Iff praying, vlrandT, 

Gebukditb, priToandni, to bepnqKii, TKTendu, 

Aoc. SlTPmB, prSMEtnm, topmjr, rfrttnm, 

Abl. Snra^ pirhStS, iapraying, <)«i\& • 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

8d Conjngation. 4Ui Coi^* 

Pbesekt, tiSquoTf I follow or I a/mfoUamng, partior» 

IMPEBFSOT, ■eqnebar, I was followvng or I followed, partiebar, 
FuTUBB, seqnar, I shall follow, partiar, 

PEBF.AND AOB., seoutui 111111, 1 have followed or I followed, partitas aiiiii, 
Plupebfbct, tecutateiBm, I had followed, partitua eram, 

FuTUBB Pbbf., leoutna ero, IshaU have followed. partitas ero. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pbbsbnt, s^qoar, / be following, I follow, etc., partiar, 

Impebfbct, seqaerer, IwerefolUmingJ^ followed, etc., partirer, 
Pbbf.akd Aob., seoatas aim, I followed, etc., partitas sinii 

Plufebfbct, seootos essem, I had followed, etc. partitas essem. 



Pbesent, 

FUTDBE, 



IMPERATIVE. 

s^qaer?, follow or follow thou, 
secator, thou shaU follow. 



partire, 
partitor. 



INFINITIVE. 



PBBSBirr, 
Pbbfbct, 
Future, 



seqai, to follow, 

seoatas esse, to have followed, 

seoatoras esse, to be about tofolUm, 



partirT, 
partitas esse, 
parti toras esse. 



Pbesent, 

FUTUEE, 

Pebfbct, 
Gbbtjnd, 
Gebukdiye, 
Ace. Supine, 
Abl. Supine, 



PARTICIPLES, ETC. 

s^qaens, following, 
seoatoras, govng to follow, 
seoatas, hamng followed, 
seqaendi, of foUoivvng, 
seqaendas^ to befoUoufed, 
seoatam, to follow, 
seoata, vnfoHounng. 



partiens, 

partitoras, 

partitas, 

partiendi, 

partiendosy 

partitam, 

partita. 
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80. Some Deponents originate in the reflexive use of the 
Passive, like the Greek Middle : as, firlorior, I boast (myself); 
veeoor, I feed {myself). Others grow out of Passive verbs : as, 
crravor, I grudge^ lam loth (literally, lam burdened). 

1. More than half of the Deponents are of the First Conjugation, mostly 
derived from nouns. 

2. Some Deponents have also an Active form with a similar meaning : 
as, punier and punio, I punish ; adulor and adulo, Ifwwn. 

3. Many Deponents are occasionally used in a passive sense : as, popS- 
lari, to plunder or to he plvmdered ; partiri, to divide or to he divided. 

4. The perfect participle in us of Deponent verbs is often used in a 
passive sense: as, adeptus, heim>g obtained^ as well as having obtained. 
The passive signification is confined chiefly, however, to material objects : 
as, adepts ITbertate, but not adepto marito. 

5. The gerundive is found only in transitive verbs (as hortandui), or in 
the neuter in impersonal constructions (as moriendum est omnibus). 

81. Qucusl-Passlves. — A few verbs of active form are 
used in a passive sense, and are called Quasi-Passive or Neutral 
Passive verbs. These are exsulo, I am banished^ vapulo, I 
am beaten, fio, when meaning I am made, venSo, I am on sale, 
I am sold, lioeo, I am put to auction (but lioeor, I bid ai an 
auction). To this list some add pSreo, lam lost or destroyed. 

1. Sexni-Deponents. — The intransitive verbs audeo, I 
dare, gSMdeo, I rejoice, s51eo, I am wont, f ido, I trust, and 
flo, I become, have the passive form in the perfect and its cog- 
nate tenses ; hence they are called Semi-Deponents or Neuter 
Passives. 

2. The following verbs have an active perfect, with a passive perfect 
participle, active in sense : ceno, cenavi, I supped, oenatui, homing supped; 
jILro, juravi, I sworey juratui, having sworn; prandeo, prandi, / dmed^ 
pransus, having dined; nubo, nupsi, lit., I put on the veilf i. e., / was 
wedded, nupta, wedded. 

3. Other deponent perfect participles from active intransitive verbs are 
adultus, grown up, fiom adolesoo ; oretus, sprwng, from oresoo ; suetui, 
oMusUymed, from iuesoo ; obsoletui, ov^ of date, from obsoleioo ; placi- 
tuf , pleasing, from plaeeo ; potus, having drwnJe, from an old root, po- ; 
pSroiUit hatwng, frt>m perodi; exosus, hating or hating utterly; per- 
taeioi, tired, from pertaedet; also coalYtus (from ooalesco), deflagratus, 
exoletui, inYtui, invetSratus, propensus, and the compounds coxguratus, 
iiguratus. 

9* Ji 
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Scheme of the 



Active Voice. 



£ 



O 
< 









INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Singulap. 



1. 

/ 

love 



&m 
m6n 

and 



-0 

-eo 

-0 

-iS 



2. 

lovett 



•Is 



8. 

^, etc. 
laves 
-St 
-St 
-ft 
.Yt 



1. 
we 
love 
-sm%i 
-em%i 
-Ymuf 
-imuf 



Pl-upal. 
2. 
ye 
love 
-stYs 
-etis 
-ttti 
-itYs 



8. 

ihey 
love, etc. 
-ant 
-ent 
-nut 
-iant 



was 
ama -bam 
mone -bam 
rege -bam 
andie -bam 



wast was were were were — loving, etc. 



-bat -bat -bamSs -batYs -bant 



shall 
ama 
mono 
reg -am 
andi -am 



.b8 



wiU 
l-bYs 



will shall will will — love, etc. 

-bYt -bimSs -bttYs -bant 
-St -emSs -etYs -ent 



loved 
or ha/ve 
amav -i 
mona -i 
rex -I 
audi V -I 



lovedst 
hast 



loved 
has 



loved loved loved, etc. 
ha/ve have have^-^loved, etc. 



-isti -Yt 



-Ymns 



-IstYs -enint or -ere 



had 
amav -eram 
mona -eram 
rex -Sram 
audiv -eram 



ho/dst had 



had 



had had — loved, etc. 



-eraa 



-erat 



-eramas -eratis -erant 



shall 
amav -ero 



vrilt 




will 



-ent 



shall wiU will — have loved, 

etc. 

-erfmos, -SritYs -erint 



SCHEME OF THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS. 
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Four Conjugations. 



Passive Voice. 







INDICATIVE 


mood 


• 








Singulap. 




Plural. 






1. 


2. 


8. 


1. 


2. 


8. 




I 


ihou 


^, etc 


we 


ye 


they are 




am 


a/rt 


is 


are 


are 


—loved, etc. 


am 


-or 


-SrYs 


-Star 


-amSr 


-SmTnl 


-antSr 


mon 


-e& 


-erYs 


-etor 


JtvaXx 


-emYiii 


-entSr 


reg 


* 


-^rls 


-Ytfir 


-imnr 


-YmYni 


-nntar 


and 


.i& 


-Mi 


-Itor 


-imnr 


-imYni 


-inntSr 




was 


wast 


tlHU 


«we 


M>tfr« 


were — 6c- 


anuE 


.1»Sr 


\ 






in^ ^e(2, etc. 


mone 
regS 


-bar 
-bSr 


V -bar-ts (^) 


-bator 


-bamnr 


-bamtni 


-bantSr 


audio 


.1»ar 


) 












shaZl 


wUt 


wiU 


ahaU 


wiU 


will he — 


ami 


-yXr 


-bor-Yi (e) 








loved^to. 


mone 


-bor 


-bttSr 


-bYmnr 


-bimini 


-bontnr 


J^ 


-ar 


1 -er-ti (5) 


-etor 


-emnr 


•eminl 


-entSr 


audi 


-ar 











tpos wast was 

or ha/ve hast has 

amatos, monitas, rectos, anditos 



sum 

(fai) 



es 



est 

(foisti) (fuit) 



were were were — loved, etc. 
have have have — been loved, 

amatif moniti, recti) auditi [etc. 

* , / 

snmns estis sunt 

(fuTmus) (fuistis) (fuerunt, e) 



had hadst had 
anuLtuSf monitns, rectus, auditus 



had had had — been loved, 
amati, moniti recti auditi [etc. 



eram 



eras 



erat 



eramus 



w w. 



(fueram) (fneras) (fuerat) 



eratis erant 
(fneramus) (fueratis) (fuerant) 



shall wilt toill 

amatns, monYtus, rectus, auditns 



W H WW 

ero ens 

{MroJ (faeriM) (taerit) 



w w. 

erit 

w w. 



shaZl toill wUl — have been loved, 
amati, moniti, recti, auditi [etc. 

eiYmus eritts erunt 
(ftterimus) (luet\t\%^ iJ^tiAaX^ 
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Scheme of the 
Active Voice. 



s 



P4 

a 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Singulap. 
1 2 



am 
mone 
reg 
audi 



-em 
-am 
-am 
-am 



-es 



8 

-at 
-at 



1 
-emu 
-amns 
4uiin8 
-amiis 



Plural. 
2 
-etis 
-atYs 
-atis 
-atis 



8 
-ent 
-ant 
-ant 
-ant 



ama 
mone 
rege 
audi 




-res 



-ret 



-rem& -retts -rent 



amav 
monn 
rez 
andiv 



w w 

-erim 
-erim 
-erim 
-erim 



-ens 



-^rYt 



-erimns 



W M.w 



-eritis -erlnt 




issem -isses -isset -issemns -issetYs -issent 



IMPERATIVE. 



Present. 

8.2. 



love 

am 

mon 

reg 

and 



thou 



-e 
-T 



PI. 2. 
ye 
-ate 
-ete 
-YtS 
-Tt^ 



a 2. 

thou 
am 



FUTUBE. 

8. 8. PI. 2. 



-.^ 



he 



-ato -ato 

mon -eto -eto 

reg -ito -Yto 

and -Tto -ito 



-atote 
-etote 
-itote 
-itote 



PL 8. 
ihey 
-ante 
-ento 
-nnto 
-innto 






/ 



Pubs. (Impf.) 
to love, etc. 
ama -re 
mone -re 
rege -r? 
and! -re 

GEBuims. 

loving, of, by, etc. 

amand -i -o -nm 

monend -T -o -nm 

regend -T-o -nm 

audignd -7 -o -bid 



INFINITIVE. 
Pebf. (Plup.) 
to have loved, etc. 



amav -isse 
monn -isse 
rex -isse 
andiv-isse 
Supines. 



VEBB 

FUTUBE. 

to he about to love, etc. 
amat -nrns 
monit -nrns 
reot -nrns 
andit -nrns 
Pabtic. Pbes. Pabtic. Fut. 



esse 



to love, in loving, etc. lovvng, etc. ahout to love, etc. 



^A. W 



amat -nm -n 

mon It -nm -n 

reot -nm -n 

and ft -nm -n 



ama -ns 
mone -ns 
rege -ns 
audio -ni 



W WW 



\ 



amatnr -ns -a -nm 
monitnr -ns -a -nm 
rectnx -ns -a -nm 



SCHEME OF THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS. 
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Four Conjugations. 

Passive Voice. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



am 
mone 
reg 
and! 



-er 
-ar 
-ar 
-ar 



Singular. 

2. 

-er-is(e) 

-ar-ii(e) 

-ar-Ys(e) 

-ii(e) 



— _ W rWx 



8. 

-Star 
-ator 
-ator 
-atur 



Plural. 
L 2. 

-emnr -emYni 
-amnr -amini 
-amnr -amYnl 
-amnr 4uiii]iT 



8 
-ontSr 
-antSr 
-antnr 
-antSr 



ama -rer 



mone 
and! 



-rer 
-rer 
-r^r 



-rer-Y8(e) -retSr 



'tvaXx -remYni -rentor 



w.w 



— aV- 



amatas, monitns, reotna, anditns 



amati, montti, recti, anditi 



%\m 



SIS 



Sit 



simos 



(faerim) (faeris) (faerit) 



sitis sint 



(fa^rimns) (faeritis) (faerint) 



i»^W 



amatnSt monitSi, rectos, aaditos 

* I V * 

esses 



essem 



esset 

(fnissem) (fnisses) (faiss^t) 



amati, moniti, recti, auditi 

essemfti essetYs essent 
(foissemSi) (fnissetis) (fnissent) 



IMPERATIVE. 



he 

mone 

reg 

and! 



,8.2. PL2. 

ihou ye — lovedy etc. 
-re -mint 



-re 

-ere 

-re 



-mini 

•Ymini 

-mini 





a2. 


FUTUR] 

8.8. 


B. 
PI. 8. 






thou 


he 


they 




ami 
mone 


-t^r 
-tor 


-1»r 
-tor 


-ntor 
-ntor 


h'^-l 


reg 


-Iter 


-Yt^r 


-nntor 


must 
shall 
loved 


audi 


-t^r 


-t^r 


-nntor . 



lOTiNiTE. INFINITIVE. 

Pbes. (Impf.) Pebf. (Plup.) Futubb. 

to he loved, etc. to ha/ve heen loved, etc. to he about to he loved, etc. 



ama -ri 
mone -ri 
-T 



-ns 



andi 



-ri 



amat 

monYt -ns 
rect -ns 
audit -ns 
Gebundiyb. 
fMd, to he loved, etc. 
amand -ns -a -nm 
monend -ns -a -nm 
regend -ugS-um 
andiond-UM »a -nm 



esse 



-nm 
-nm 



-nm 
-nm 



amat 

monit 

rect 

audit 
Pabtio. Pbbf. (Plup.) 

loved, etc. 
amat -ns -a -nm 

V- W WW 

monit -ns -a -nm 
rect -ni -a -nm 
audit -%i-a-^&m 



in 



\ 
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PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATIONS. 

82. The Participles in -urus and -due may be combined 
with all the tenses of the verb sum. Thus are formed (1) 
the Periphrastio Future Oonjufiration and (2) the Peri- 
Xihrastio Gerundive Oonjufiration. 

1. &niatiiruB, -&, -uxn essS, to he ahofut to love, 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pbes. Smataru sum, lam about to love, Smaturos uXm, 

IMPBBF. ImatorSs l^xam, / was about to love, amatSrns esiem, 
Fur. SmatSrSs ero, I shall be about to love, 

Pebf. and ) amitirSs fui, / have been {tDa$) about 

AoB. i to love, amatSros faex¥m, 

Plupbbf. amatirSi faXnm, I had been about to 

love. amatoroB ftdnS^m. 

Put. Pbbf. amatfirSa foSro, I shall ha/ve been about to love. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pbes. amaturSs, a, -nm esie, to be about to love, 

Pbbf. amatirSs, -a, -nm foisie, to have been about to love. 

2. &mandu8, -&, -uxn essS, to deserve to he loved. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pbes. amandiui turn, I have to be loved, amantus sTm, 

Impebf. BmuidiUMenm, Ihadtobeloved, amandns esiem, 

Fur. amandoi ero, I shall deserve to be loved, 

Pebf. and ) amand& fai, / have had (I had) to be 

AoB. ) loved, Smandiii faXittm, 

Ylvvvxb, amandns faSram, / had been worthy to 

be loved. amandfti faiat^m. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pbes. amandoi, -a, -nm esse, to have (or to deserve) to be loved, 
Pebf. amandns, -a, -nm fnisse, to have been worthy to be loved. 

88. The Snpine in -nm is found in comparatively few verbs,— not more, 
it is said, than abont three hundred, — but is often mentioned in giving the 
Principal Parts of a verb whenever there is a perfect participle (or, more 
properly, the neuter of the participle is given in its stead). 

1. In the compound tenses of the indicative and sulijnnctive passive 

the participle is always in the nominative case, but may be used in both 

nninben and in all genders to suit the subject: as, amSXa «i«X, ftKcwoa 
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loved; negotiiim oonfbotam est, the btuinesa has been finished; Undati 
sunt Tiri, the fnen have been (or a/re) praised; aooepta sunt Tnlnera, 
wounds were received. 

2. The participles in the oompound infinitive are used either in the 
nominatiye or (commonly) in the aocoiative of hoth numbers and all 
genders. 

84. SPECIAL FORMS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 

1. In the older writers the present snlijnnctive is occasionally made in 
-im, -is, -it, etc. : as, edim, edis, edit, edlmus, edltis, edint, for edavny 
edasj edai, etc. So oomedim, exedint. AJso from duo, dnim, etc., and 
interdnim, perduim (as, Di te perdnint {= perda/nt), crednis, etc. This 
form was retained in sum and volo, with their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative of the fourth conjugation is often made by 
the older writers in -Tbam, -ibar, instead of -te6am, -iebar. So in the 
future, -Tbo and -Tbor were used for -iam and -iar ; ibam and ibo remain 
in eo, qneo, and neqneo. 

3. The termination -re (for -ris) in the second person singnlar of the 
passive voice is very common in all tenses except the present indicative, in 
which it is rarely found. In the fourth conjugation it is almost always 
avoided, unless in deponents, where it could not be taken for the infinitive 
active. 

4. The four verbs dice, dnco, &io, and l^ro take in the second singular 
imperative the abbreviated forms die, due, &, and tSr ; so also the com- 
pounds of these verbs (except those compounds of facie which change 
a into i; as,,efE?ce, conl'irce). The old writers, and the poets occasionally, 
use the fall forms dice, dace, and face. Soio has scito instead of sci, and 
in the plural usually scitote. 

5. The active form of the future imperative was often used by early 
writers instead of the passive, in deponent verbs : as, arbitrate, for arbi- 
tractor; ntnnto, for utuntor. The forms -mine, for the second and third 
persons singular, and -mtnor, for the second person plural were used rarely. 

6. The antique infinitive often ended in -ier instead of -i : as, amarier, 
for amdri. Vergil and Horace sometimes use this form, as well as older 
writers. 

7. In those verbs which have a v in the perfect stem a contraction often 
takes place, by omitting v and absorbing the first vowel of the termination 
in the final vowel of the stem : as, amasti, for amdvi-sti; amasse, for amd- 
vi-sse; implessem, for implevi-ssem ; nosse, for novi-sse; mostis, for movi- 
stis; summosses, for submovi-sses ; isse, for ivi-sse; amaram, for amdve- 
ram; implero, for implevC'To; complemnt, for compleve^^nt : nomnt, 
for nove-rwnt; adjnris, for adjuvS-ris; admomnt, for admove-runt; sirYs, 
for siv^ris (from sine). But this contraction is never made before the 
termination 5r§ (for erunt) in the third plural of the peifeQ\> ixi<^<Qidi&s^ 
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When the v is preceded by i, the v is frequently omiUed without contrac- 
tion: as, flniero, for finlv-ero; andieram, for avdiv-^am; iero, for w-^o; 
ieram, for iv-^om. The i also before v is sometimes dropped : sfi, andissey 
ibr aMd4fhi88e ; andiflti, for aud^fhisti. 

8. In perfect stems ending in s or x the letters is, si, iss, and sis are 
occasionally omitted in the perfect and derived tenses, more particularly 
in verbs of the third conjugation : as, dixti for dixisti; evasti for evasisti; 
surrexe for surrexisse; erepsemns for erepsisaemus ; exstinxe for extinx- 
iue; divisse for diviaisse; accestiB for accessistis, 

9. In the perfect of the first, third, and fourth conjugations we sometimes 
find such contracted forms as fumat, cnpit, audit, for fumdvU, cupwU 
(eupUt), avdlvU {audiU), So rarely in the first person, as sepell. 

10. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative the form in ere 
is less common than that in erunt, especially in prose. 

11. An older form of the termination of the gerund and gerundive in 
-iindi, -undus is common in Plautus, Terence, and Sallust. The same ter- 
minations, after i, and in the words gerundus and ferundus, occur fre- 
quently in the manuscripts of Caesar, Cicero, and livy. The verb Ire, to 
gOf and its compounds, always have this form: as, eunduxn, adeundus. 
Some law phrases also : as, remm repetundarum ; familiae eroisoundae ; 
flnibus regundis ; in jure dicnndo. But after u or v no other form of the 
suffix is found than -endi, -endus. 

12. In the older language, of Plautus and ancient laws and formularies, 
a future perfect indicative in -so (-sso), subjunctive perfect in -sim 
C-ssim), future or future perfect infinitive in -sere (-ssere), and passive 
indicative future perfect in -situr (-ssitur) are found. 

a. Of all these forms faxo, faxim (:= facso, facsim), and ausim, almost 
alone occur after the time of Terence. Instances are found in laws and 
other antique documents and formulse in Livy and Cicero, but these do not 
belong to the age of their real or feigned recorders. ^ 

(. These forms are made by suffixing s to the verb-stem, as in the Greek 
future and aorist, a short i or sometimes e of the stem being omitted. The 
double s in the forms from a- and (a few) e- verbs is either a mode of mark- 
ing the place of the accent, or due to a mistaken etymology, as if the form 
were analogous to amasse, from amavisse. Possibly both causes may have 
combined. 

86. IRREOULAR VERBS, 
1. Fero* (Sansk., hhar-; Greek, 4«p-), I hear or bring. 

The peculiarities of this verb are, (1) that in the forms from the present 
stem it casts out i before s and t, as fera (feris), fertur (feritnr) ; also e 
between r and r, as ferre (ferere) : (2) it takes its perfect stem, tul-, from 

* The irregular forms are given in italics. 
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the root tol-, and the supine item la^ (for t-lat-) from another form of the 
same root (tal- or tla-). 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind., 
fSro, 



Pres. Inf., 
ferrS, 



Perf. Ind., 
toll, 



Supine, 
l&tuxn. 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SING. 1. f8r8, I hear, 

2. fers, thou bearest, 

3. fertf he bears, 
FLUR. 1. fSrYmiis, we bear, 

2. fertis, you bear, 

3. fSrunt, they bear. 

IMPERFEOT. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

fSrSm, 

fSras, 

f8i*t, 

fSramSs, 

fSratYs, 

fSrant. 



SING. 1. fSrSbSm, I was bearing, I bore, ferrhn,, 

2. fSrebas, thou wast bearing, didst bear, ferr^s, 

3. f8rebSt, he was bearing, he bore, ferrU, 
FLUR. 1. f8rebamiis, we were bearing, etc., ferremiGs, 

2. fSrebatts, you were bearing, etc., ferrHis, 

3. fSrebant, they were bearing, eta ferremL 

FUTURE. 

SING. 1. fSrSm, I shall bear, 

2. fSres, thou wilt bear, 

3. fSrSt, ^ will bear, 
FLUR. 1. f^remiis, we shall bear, 

2. fSretts, you will bear, 

3. fSrent, they will bear. 



PERFECT AND AORIST. 



SING. 1. tttli, I have borne, I bore, 
2. ttQisti {etc., regularly).* 



tSlSrYm, 
tttlSrfs, etc. 



* Give the inflections in full : ivlit ivlisU^ tulUf tulimus, itUi^Ut iuUrunt or tulere, 
10 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

FLUFEBFSCT. 

ttUSrSm, etc. tfilissSm, etc. 

rUTUBS PEBFEOT. 

ttQSrS, etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pbes. 2. Jtr, bear thou, fert^, bear ye, 

FuT. 2. ferto, thou shalt bear or fertot^, ye shall bear or 

do thou bear, do ye bear, 

3. fertOy he shall bear or ftruidOy they shall bear 

let him bear. or let them bear. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Pbes. ferrl, to bear, Pbe& fSrens, bearing, 

Pebf. tiiliss^, to have borne, 

FuT. laturiis essS, to be dboiU Fur. laturiis, aboiU to bear, 
to bear. 

GERUND. SUPINES. 



Oen. f Srend 


i, of bearing, etc. 


Ago. latitm, 
Abl. lata. 




Passive Voice. 




PRINCIPAT* PARTS. 




Pres. Ind., 


Pres. Inf., 


Perf. Ind., 


fSrSr, 


fern, 


latSfl s&n. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTI\ 




PBESENT TENSE. 




sma. 1. f^rSr, lam borne, 


fgrSr, 


2. ferria, thxm art borne, 


f Srarts or -rS, 


3. fertUr, he is borne, 


fSratiir, 


FLUB. 1. fMmiir, 


we are borne. 


fSramiir, 


2. fMmtni, 


, you are borne. 


fSramtni, 


S. fgruDtUr, 


they are borne. 


f^rantiir. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

IMPEBFEOT. 

SING. 1. f SrebSr, I was borne , ferrtr^ 

2. f SrebarYs or -rS, thmi wast borne, ferrSris or -r^, 

3. f SrebatSr, Tie was borne, ferrUUr, 
FLUB. 1. f Srebamtir, we were borne, ferr^mUr, 

2. f Srebamini, you were borne, ferr^minl, 

3. f Srebantur, they were borne, ferreniUr, 

FUTUBB. 

sma. 1. f SrSr, I shall be borne, 

2. f Srerts or -rS, thou wilt be borne, 

3. f Sretiir, he will be borne, 
FLT7B. 1. fSremiir, we shall be borne, 

2. f Sremtni, you will be borne, 

3. f Srentiir, they will be borne. 

PEBFECT AND AOBIST. 

latils sSm, etc. latils sYm, etc. 

FLXJFEBFEOT. 

latfis SrSm, etc. latSs essSm, etc. 

FUTUBE PEBFEOT. 

latifs Sr8, etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. 

Pbes. 2. ferr^, be thou borne, 

Fur. 2. fertor, thou shalt be borne or do thou be borne, 
3. fertor, he shall be borne or let him be borne. 

Plural. 

Pbes. 2. f SrYmtnT, be ye borne. 

Fur. 3. f Sruntor, they shall be borne or let ih^tn be borifv*. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Pbes. ferri, to he home, 
Pebf. latiis essS, to have 

heen home. 
Fur. latSm irl. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pebf. latiis^ home^ having 

heen home, 
Geeundivb. f SrendfiSyto he home. 



Kote 1. — In like manner are inflected the oomponnds of iSro ; as, afl^ro 
(adfero), affiBrre, attuli, allatnm ; auf^ro (ab-ffero), auferre, abstuli, abla- 
tum ; diif ero, di£Eerre, distuli, dHatnm ; relSro, referre, rettSli, relatnm, 
etc. 

Kote 2.— An archaic perfect, tetali, is found ; also tetSlero, tetaliiiem, 
ti^toliise. 



2. Pio (Sansk., hhH; Greek, t»»-), lam made, become. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ind., Pres. Inf., 

fi8, fKn, 



Perf. Part, 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SING. 1. fi8, I am made, Ihecome, 

2. Hs, thou art made, etc., 

3. ftt, he 18 made, etc., 

PLUR. 1. (f imSs),* we are made, etc., 

2. (fitts), you are made, etc., 

3. f lunt, they are made, etc. 

IMPERFECT. 

SING. 1. f YebSm, I was made, I hecam£, 

2. flebas, t?iou wast mxide, etc., 

3. ftebSt, 
PLUR. I. flebamils, 

2. fiebatis, 

3. ftebant. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

fiSm, 

fias, 

fiSt, 

fiamils, 

fiatls, 

fiant. 



fKrSm, 

fKres, 

fKrgt, 

fKremSs, 

fKretts, 

fKrent. 



* Forms in parentheses are seldom xi^ed. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTTIVE. 

FUTTJBE. 

siNQ. 1. fiSm, I shall he made, I shall become, 

2. fieSy thou wilt he made, thou unit hecome, 

3. fist, etc, 
PLUB. 1. fiemiis, 

2. fietts, 

3. fient. 

PEBFEOT AND AOKIST. 

sma. 1. factiis sum, I have heenmade (or was \ fg«i.>jg gv^. 
m,ade)f I have hecome (or hecam£), ) 
2. factiis Ss, tJiou hast heen m^ade, etc., factiis sis, 



3. 


factiis est, 


factiis sYt, 


PLUB. 1. 


facti siimiis, 


factI sliuiis, 


2. 


fact! estis, 


factI sitYs, 


3. 


fact! sunt. 

PLUPERFECT. 


fact! sint. 




factiis SrSm, etc. 


factiis essSm, etc 




FUTUBE PEBFEOT. 






factiis 8r8, etc. 






IMPERATIVE. 






Pber. 2. fi, 


(HtS), 




FuT. 2. (nt8). 


(fitotS), 




3. (m8). 


(fiuntS). 




INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 




Pbbs. fHiri, Pebf. 


factiis, 




Pebf. factiis ess8, Gebundive. f Sciendiis. 




FuT. factiim iri. 





Kote l.—The i is long except before er and in f it. In flerem and fieri, 
Plantos and Terence often have the i of the stem long. 

Kote 2.— Fio (fii-i-o) is only a strengthened form of fa-. Hence fore 
and fatnms may be assigned to flo as well as to snxn. Cf. Cic: neqiie ego 
ea, quae facta «wnl,fore cum dicebam, divmdbam futura ; and. quid juU.^ 
ycuaum,/taurutnve sit. — [KENNEDY.] 

10» H 
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Kote 8. — ^Fit, it happens, and flebat, it happetied, are often nsed im- 
personally. 

Kote 4. — Fio is used as the passive of faeiO) from which verb it takes 
the participles. The compounds of faoio with verbal roots have -flo for 
their passive : as, oalefaoio, / warm, oalefio, I become warm, I am. warmed. 
So liquef 10, satisf To. The compounds of flo with prepositions are only 
some forms of oonfieri, defleri, ecfleri, interfieri, snperfieri, and infit, 
begins {to speak), 

3. Volo (Sansk., vri; Greek, po^-, jSov^-), Ivrish, I will. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind., Pres. Inf., 


Perf. Ind. 


vSlS, vellS, 


vSlnI 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT TENSE. 




SING. 1. v8l8, Iwishy will, or am willing, vUlm, 


2. vi8, tkou wishest, etc., 


v^lis. 


3. vult, 


mu, 


PLUR. 1. vdlumus. 


v^imUs, 


2. vultis. 


vUitls, 


3. vdlunt 


vUint, 



vSlebSm, etc. 



IMPERFECT. 



vellum, etc. 



vSlSm, 
vSles, etc. 



FUTURE. 



PERFECT AND AORIST. 



vSlui, etc. 



v81u8rtm, etc. 



PLUPERFECT. 



vSluSrSm, etc. 



ySluissSm, etc. 



rSlaSrS, etc. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



VOLO AND NOLO, 
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INFINITIVE. 

P&ES. velUf to vnsh, etc. 
Perf. vSluissS. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Pass. vSlens. 



Speoial Forms.— Volt, voltis, were nsed before the time of AngciBtiifl. 
In conversational language Tin' is used for visne, will youf ; sis, snltis 
for si vis, si vultis ; eapsls for cape si vis. (Compare pergin' for pergisne.) 



4. Nolo, I am unwilling , is compounded of ne (non) with 
vole. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind., 



Pres. Inf., 

noUS, 



Perf. Ind., 

nolni. 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SING. 1. nol8, I am willing, 

2. Twn vi8, 

3. non vult, 
FLUB. 1. nolUmiis, 

2. non vultis, 

3. nolunt. 



nolebSm, etc. 

SING. 1. (not used), 
noles, etc. 



IBfPEBFEOT. 



FUTURE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

nolim, 

noils, 

nolit, 

nolimUs, 

ndlitis, 

nolint. 



PERFECT AND AORIST. 



nolul, etc. 



PLUPERFECT. 



noluSi^m, etc. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



noluSrS, etc. 



noluSrYm, etc. 



noluissSm, etc. 
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IMPERATIVE. 




Singular. 




Plural. 


Pres. 2. noil, 




noliUf 


FuT. 2. nolUo, 




nolUotS, 


3. nolito. 




nolurUo. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pbes. nolW, 


Pres. 


nolens (rare). 


Pkrf. noluiss8. 







Special Forms.— For non yis, non vult, Plaatus has frequently nevii, 
nevnlt; for noUS) nolit, nolint, noUem, he has sometimes the fall forms 
non velii, etc. 

5. Male, / am more wiUing, I prefer, is compounded of 
mSgYs (mage, ma) with volo. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ind., Pres. Inf., Perf. Ind., 







malOy 


mallS, 


malni. 


SING. 
PLUR. 


INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. mal8, I prefer, 

2. mdvls, 

3. mdvult, 

1. mdlumUs, 

2. mdvultis, 

3. malunt. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

mdlt'iti, 

mails, 

mdltt, 

mdllmUs, 

mdlltis, 

mdlint. 






malebSm, etc. 


IMPERFECT. 


mallem, etc. 


SING. 


1. 


(not used), 
males, etc. 


FUTURE. 

• 








PERFECT AND AORIST 

malui, etc. 


malugrtm, etc. 






maluSrSm, etc. 


PLUPERFECT. 


maluissSm, etc. 






FUTURE PERFEOT. 





mSluSrS, ete. 
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INFINITIVE. 
Pbes. mails. Perf. maluissS. 

PARTICIPLE (not used). 

Special FomiB in old Latin are mayolo, mayolet, mayelim, may^lig, 
mavelit, n^Svellem, mavelle. 

6. Perv5lo, I wish muchy has pervSlim, i)ervellein, pervelle. 

7. The root of eo (for lo), to go, is i- (found both in San- 
skrit and Greek)^ which becomes e before a, o, u. 





PRINCIPAL 


PARTS. 


Pres. Ind., 


Pres. Inf., 


Perf., Snpine. 


eS, 


ir8, 


TvT or TT, Itfim. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 




PRESENT 


TENSE. 


KING. 1. &>, I go. 




ednif 


2. Is, 




eds, 


3. ft, 




edt, 


PLUK. 1. imiis, 




edmus, 


2. Ms, 




edttSf 


3. ^tU. 




eant. 




IMPERFECT. 


ibSm, etc. 




Ir8m, etc. 


• 


FUTURE. 



IbS, 
ibts, etc. 

PERFECT AND A0RI8T. 

ivT or ti, ivSrtm or iSrtm, 

ivisti or isti, etc. Iv8rfs or iSrfs, etc. 

PLUPERFECT. 

TvgrSm or ierSm, etc. Tviss8m or issSm, etc. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Tr&'if or iSrS, etc. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 

Pres. 2. T, its, 

Fur. 2. it8, itotS, 

3. itS. eunto, 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. TrS, PBsa iens, Gkn. euntis, 

Perf. mssS or issS, Fur. Yturils, 

Fur. Yturils essS. Gerundive. eundUs (in compo- 

sition). 
GERUND. 

Oen. eundi, Dat. eundo, Aoo. eundunif Abl. euri^, 

SUPINES. 
Aoo. ttfim, Abl. ttu. 

1. The ▼ is uBuallj dropped by eo and its oompounds : as, ii, ieram, 
iiiem, redii, rediitli, redif se, etc. 

2. The impeiBonal passive itnr, itum est, irT, etc., is often used. 
Iri with the lapine supplies a future pasiiye to verbs. The active eo also 
with the supine expresses a future action : thus, ixgoriai istas ultum eunt, 
they are gomg to avenge those wrongs ; aiunt ixgoxiai istas altam iri, they 
say that those wrongs are going to be avenged (literally, thai there is a tend- 
ing to avenge those wrongs), 

3. Transitive compounds of eo have a personal passive voice, as adeor. 

4. Besides the form ibit, a future in -let is sometimes found in com- 
pounds : as, veniet (or va,eniet) from veneo, to he sold ; transiet/etc. 

5. Ambio, I go round, Icanoas, is the only compound of eo whioh is in- 
flected regularly, like audio. 

8. Bdo (Sansk., ad, Greek, ^d-), leatt^ is inflected regularly, 
and also has some contracted forms, which omit the vowel after 
the root, and either change d to a or omit it. In the present 
subjunctive, in addition to the regular ^am, Sdas, etc., it has 
a form with the old termination im, found also in aim and 
velixn. The Principal Parts are 

Pres. Ind., Pres. Inf., Perf., Perf. Part. 
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The following are the anomalous forms : 

Ind. PBEa Smg. 2. es, thou eatestf 

3. est, Jie eats, 
Plur. 2. estts, you eat. 
SuBJ. Pbes. Smg. 1. MXm, may I eat, 

2. 8dT8, etc, 

3. Sdtt, 
Plur. 1. Sdimus, 

2. Sditis, 

3. Sdint. 
SuBJ. Imp. essSm, etc. 

Impebat. Sing. 2. es, Plur. 2. estS, 

2 and 3. estS. 2 and 3. estotS. 

Inf. Pbes. essS. 

Pasbivk estur (for editur), 

essetur (for ederetur). 

Kote. — The contracted forms are found also from comedo, and some 
(ezeit, exeiie, exeiset) from exedo. 



86. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
1. Aio, Isay^ say yes, affirm, 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

FBBSENT TENSE. 

SING, a-io, SlSf ftXt, a-ias, a-iaty 

FLUB, a-iunt. &-iant. 

IMPERFECT. 

SING.' a-iebam, a-iebas, a-iebat, 
FLUB, a-iebamus, a-iebatis, a-iebant. 

IMFEBATIVE PRESENT, ai (rare). 

Present Participle, a-iens, a-ientis (as adjective). 

Note 1. — The 1 is cona&ncms (pronounced like English y), except in the 
second and third persons singular of the present indicative. 

Note 2. — Aiii*tu ('=» aisne tu), do you say so t was a familiar expres- 
aon. 
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2. Inquam, I say, 

Pbbs. inqaam, inquls, inqalt, inqaXmiiB, inqultiB, inquliint. 

SUBJ. Pkes. inqulat. 

Ind. Impbbf. inquiebat. 

Fur. inqules, inqulet 

Pebf. (inquii), inqaisti, inquit. 

IMFESAT. FUT. inqulto. 

Kote. — Inquam is used in direct quotations, in which it is inserted paren- 
thetically. 



3. QuSo, I can, and NSquSo, I cannot. 



INDICATIVE. 



quSo, 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Pbes. 1. 
2. 
3. 

1. qoimus, 
2. 

3. queont. 
Imfebf. 1. 

2. etc. 
Pbbf. 1. quiyi, 

2. etc, qoiyisti, etc. 



quSam, 

queas, 

queat, 

qneamus, 

queatis, 

queant 



quivSrim, 
qoiveris, etc. 



IND. 

n^ado, 

non quis, 

nequit, 

nequimus, 

nequitis, 

neqaeont. 

nequibam, 

nequibas, etc. 

nequii, 

nequisti, etc. 



SUBJ. 

nSqaeam, 

neqaeas, 

neqneat, 

nequeamus, 

nequeatis, 

nequeant. 

neqoirem, 

neqaires,ete. 

nequiy6rim, 

nequiveris, 



Plufebf. qulveram, eto. qaivissem, 0^. 
Fur. Pebf. quivfiro, etc. 
Inf. Pbes. quire, 

Pebf. quiyisse. 
Pabt. Pbes. quiens, queuntis. 
Sup. Acc. quitum. 



etc. 
nequivSram, etc, nequivissem, 
nequiygro, etc. [etc. 

nequlre, 
nequiviflse. 

nequienSy nequeuntis. 
nequitum. 



Kote. — Only the present ind. and subj. are at all frequent. Passive forms 
are found in old writers in connection with a passive infinitive : as, nequT- 
tnr Bubigi. 

4. Fari, to apeak, has these forms: Indie. Pres. fStar, he (she) speaks; 
Fut.f&bor, fSbitnr; Perf. fStus est; Pluperf. fStus eram, fStus erat; Im- 
perative, fSre; Infinitive, fari; Participles, fantii, etc. (the nominative 
wanting, except in the phrase fans atque infans in Plautus), fStui , fiuiduB ; 
Gerund, fandi, fando ; Supine, fatu. In compounds we have also -fimur, 
-fimYni ; -fSbar, -fSbere, -fSbimur, -fSrer, and in the imperative praefSto, 
praefSmYno. 

5. Coepi (CO- and the obsolete apio, Sansk. root, ap, to get, a^^^^mre), I 
have begun, has the tenses derived from the Perfect Stem, coepi, coep^ram, 
ooepero, ooeperim, coepiisem, coepiiie, and from the Supine Stem, coep- 

taras, coeptums eaae, and coeptui. Inconnec\ioiim^tti'^«»E&:^«vQfini- 
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tire ooeptUB lom, ooeptni eram, are mied more often than ooepi, oo^pe- 
ram : as, convUia haberi coepta 8unt, (Cic.) 

Note. — ^A few forms from the Present Stem (as coepio) are sometimes 
found in old writers. 

6. Verbs which have no forms from the Present Stem in use 
are called PrsBteritive. In these the English idiom generally 
translates the Perfect by the Present, the Pluperfect by the 
Imperfect, the Future Perfect by the Future : as, xnSmini, I 
remember; meminSram, I remembered; meminSro, I shcdl 
remember. Strictly speaking, however, there is the proper force 
of the tenses in these forms ; for xnSmlni is the perfect of an 
obsolete verb xneno (mSlno), connected with the Sansk. man, 
and means something like I have mindedj 1 have fixed it in mind, 
and thus, I now remember; 6di is from the obsolete odio, 
odSre, and means I have repelled^ thrust from me with loathing, 
then hate; n5vi is the perfect of noBOO, and means I have be- 
come acquainted^ I have come to know, i. e., I know^ I am 
acquairUed with. Memini, odi, and novi all have the Ind. 
Perf., Pluperf., and Fut. Perf., the Subj. Perf. and Pluperf., 
and the Inf. Perf., regularly. Mexnini has also the Impera- 
tive, 2d Sing, memento, 2d Plur. mement5te ; 5di has the 
Inf. Fut., OBiirus esse, and Fut. Participle, osurus; 56iis 
sum is a rare form of odi ; and the Perf. Participles exdsus 
and peroBus are found. Novi has the Perf. Part. n5tus, only 
as an adjective. 

7. Ovarei to triumph^ to r^otce, has the third persons singular ovat, 
ovetf ovaretf the participles ovans, oyatus (Persius), and the gerund 
ovandi. 

8. Quaeio and quaesumus, prythee, are old colloquial forms. 

9. Salve, hail I has the Imperatire salve, salveto, salvete, Future sal- 
vebli) Inf. salvere. Plautus uses once the Pres. Ind. salveo, playing on 
the original meaning of the word, to be in good health, 

10. &ve (or have), Jiail I has the Imperative ave, aveto, avete, and the 
Inf. avere. 

11. Vale, farewell / has Imperative vale, valeto, valete, Ind. Fut valS- 
bis, Inf. valere. 

12. &gfe, agite, come I come on/ ia sometimes called a defective verb, 
used only in the imperative. It is properly considered, however, as the 
imperative of ago, with a special meaning. 

13. liiage, atm$^/ be off/ ia a Greek imperative. 

11 
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14. The imperative oedo, pray tell me, give me, has ako the plural 
oedite, oette. 



87. IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

1. Impersonal verbs are conjugated in the third persons singular of the 
finite verb and in the infinitive. 

2. Active impersonals have no passive voice. The principal of these 
are of the second conjugation : 



oportet, taedet, miserett 
piget, pSdet, paenYtet, 
deoet, dedeoet) 
iTbet, iToet, liquet, 
attinet, pertinet, 



U behoves f dUgtuts, moves pity, 

it irks J shames, repents, 

it beseems, misbeseems. 

it pleases, is lawful, is dear, 

it relays, belongs. 



Table of Impebsonax Vbbbs (Second Oonjugation). 



me, te, eum, 
nos, vos, eos, 



mihi, etc. . 
ad me, etc. . 



1. oport 

2. taed 

3. miser 

4. pig 

5. pud 

6. paeuit 

7. dec 

8. dedec 

9. Ub 
10. Uc 

r 11. attin 
1 12. pertin 






Indic. Subj. Infin. 

-et -eat . -ere . . Pres. 

-ebat -eret Imper£ 

-ebit Fut. 

-uit -uerit -uisse . Perf. 

-uerat -uisset Pluperf. 

-uerit Fut. Perf. 



The following perfects are also used : 2, pertaeium est ; 3, mYieritom 
est; 4, pigitum est; 5, puditum est; 9, itbitum est; 10, iTcitum est. 

Miserescit is also found ; sometimes miseretur. 

The gerundives pigendus, pudendui, paenitendui, and the participles 
mtseritus, pertaeius, attinens, pertineni are in use. PaenTteni, d^eexis, 
libens, lioTtus are used as adjectives. 

The Persons are expressed by the Case : as, 



SING, oportet me ire. 


it behoves me | 


oportet te ire. 




you 


oportet eum ire. 




him 


FLUB, oportet nos ire. 




lis 


oportet vos ire. 




you 


oportet eoa ix0, 




theim 



to go 



you 
he 

we . 
VtKcy 



ought 
to go: 
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SING, lioet mihi ire, 
lioet tibi ire, 
lioet ei ire, 

FLUB, licet nobif ire, 
licet Yobii ire, 
licet iie ire, 

and so in the other tenses. 



UU (Mowed me 



It 
II 

it 

it 



tt 



tt 



u 



u 



« 



you 
him 

tu 

you 

them 



% 


I 


' togo = 


you 
he 

we 


J 


Jhey ^ 



' may go; 



3. Some Pertonal verbs are used impertoxially 



aocidit, U happens (ill), 
condicit, U profitSy 
contingit, itbefoMsiweH), 
eyenit, U tvms otu, 
ooiiYenit, U suits, 
expedit, it is expeddevU, 
plScet, it pleases, 
reitat, it remadns, 
incciirrit, it occwrs, 
vacat, there is leisu/re, . 

So nsii vexiit, in mentem vexiit, etc. 



mihi. 

tibi. 

ei. 

nobif. 

▼obis. 

iis. etc. 



delectat, 
jnyat, 

&mt, 

fSgit, 

interest, 

refert, 

est, 

fit, 

constat, 

praestat. 



with special meaning : 

it charms, 

it delights, 

it eludes, 

it escapes, 

it concerns, 

it imports, 

itisafa>ct, 

U comes to pa>ss, 

it is a^^knowledged, 

it is best. 



] 



me, te, 
enm, etc 

mea, tna, 
ejus, etc. 



4. Some Impersonals express changes of season and weather ; such are 

fiilgarat, U lightens, ningit, it snows, locesoit, it dawns, 

tonat, it thunders. plnit, it rains, illncescit, it gets light, 

grandinat, it hails, rorat, there falls dew, Ycsperascit, it gets late, 

5. Intransitive verbs may be used impersonally in the passive voice : 
as, Inditor, from ludo, I play : 





IND. 


SUBJ. 


INFIN. 


Pbbsbnt 


Inditur, 


Indatnr, 


Indi, 


Impkrf. 


Indebatnr, 


Inderetor, 




Future 


Indetnr, 




Insnm iri. 


Perfect 


lusum est. 


Insnm sit. 


Insnm esse. 


Pluperf. 


Insnm erat, 


Insnm esset. 


Insnm fuisse. 


Put. Perf. 


Insnm erit. 







The persons may be expressed by an ablative case with the preposition 
a or ab following the verb : 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

SING. Inditnrame, there is playing hy me -^ I play, 

Inditnrate, " " thee = thou playest, 

luditnr ab eo, ** " him = ht pla^s, 





thee s»£^otf 






him r^he 

U8 =ss«?C 


- Y 




you =yc 
<Aem«s they . 


^ 
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PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

FLUB. Inditnr a nobii, tAere i« />toyin^ &y iM ^= we play, 
laditnr a Tobii, " " you = ye play, 

luditor ab iis, " " them =» theyjday; 

and so in the other tenses. 

The case is generally onderstood, and the verb is rendered nsoally as 
expressing the first or third person plnral : as, Inditur, we play or they play; 
sometimes, one plays: as the French, on jone. 

6. The nenter gfenmdive is similarly used to express duty or neoessity, 
with a datiye or ablative of the person : 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

8IKG. ludendom Mt mihi, there must he playing by me = / 

Indendum est tibi, 

Indendum est ei, 
PLUB. Indendum est nobis, 

Indendum est Tobis, 

Indendum est lis, 

and so in the other tenses. 

In this construction the case often occurs ; but here, too, it may be absent, 
and we, they, or one supplied, as in the former instance. So French, on 
doit jouer. 

88. DERIVATIVE VERBS. 

1. Inceptive (or Inchoative) Verbs denote the beginning 
of an action or state. They are all of the third conjugation. 
Those derived from verbs add sco or isoo to the Present stem : 
as, l§.basco, I begin to totter^ from l§.bare ; calesco, I grow 
warm^ from oalere ; trSmisco, I begin to tremble, from trSmS- 
re ; obdormisco, I get sleepy^ from dormire. Those derived 
from nouns or adjectives add esco, more rarely asco, to the 
clipt stem : as, diiresco, become hard^ from diirus ; JuvSnesoo, 
grow yoimg, from juvSnis ; puSretsco, become a boy, from puer. 

2. Frequentative or Intensive Verbs express repeated or 
intense action. They are of the first conjugation ; and are 
formed either by adding -ito or -itor to the clipt stem ; as^ 
r5grito, ask often, from r5go; minitor, threaten much, from 
minor ; or to the Supine stem : as, liisito, play often, from 
ludo, liisuin ; or by adding o to supine stems in t or s : as, 
curso, run often, from curro, cursuin ; dicto, ke^ saying, from 

dloo, diotum. 
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a. Freqnentatiyes may be formed from frequentatives : as, 
oantito, curslto, diet i to. 

3. There are a few Intensives in esso and isso, denoting 
eager action, as capesso, catch eagerly^ take in hand; f&oesso, 
make haste to do; pStisso, seek eagerly. They are of the third 
conjugation, but with perfect and supine of the fourth. Some- 
times such derivatives differ little in meaning from the primi- 
tive verb. 

4. Desiderative verbs denote desire after a thing, and are 
formed by adding urio to the Supine stem : as, eeurio, desire 
to eatj from §do, eeum ; cenatiirio, toish to (Ztne, from oeno, 
oenatuxn. They are of the fourth conjugation. Such verbs 
are sometimes coined for rhetorical or comic effect, as sulla- 
turit, hs wants to he a Siilla. 

6. Diminutive verbs denote a diminution or pettiness of 
the action. They are of the first conjugation, and are formed 
by adding illo to the Present stem: as, cantillo, sing 2oto, 
from canto; conscribillo, scribble^ from consoribo; sor- 
billo, to sip, from sorbeo. 

6. A few verbs form what are at once diminativeB and frequentativeit 
with the sofix loo: ajs, f^dioo, keep wudging, from fSdio, dig; velltoo, 
keep plucking^ from vello, pull. So mlBBionlo, keep sending^ from mitto, 
miisum. These are all of the first conjugation. 

7. Imitative verbs add Ibbo to the clipt stem of nouns or adjectives : as, 
attiolBBO, to vnvUcute the Attics; gpraeciBBO, to adopt a Grecian manner; 
patrlBBO, to take after one*8 father. They are of the first conjugation. 
Compare Demosthenes's verb, PMMppize, 



The Inflections of Verbs. 
89. mflegtions of person, number, and voice, 

1. The personal terminations of verbs were originally 
personal pronouns ; they have become modified in their form 
for smoothness of sound or from gradual changes in utterance. 

2. The terminations in the different conjugations in the classical period 

will be seen by observation of the paradigms. The supposed primitive 

forms of the present indicative lego are thus given by Q. Curtius, together 

with the supposed primitive forma of the Greek Xlyta and the OAlwaA. forma 

of the SanBknt preaent dAardmi, Ibea/r: 
11* 
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Classical Latin. 


Primitiye Latin. 


Prfmitiye Greek. 


Sanskrit 


RING. 1. lego, 


lego-m (i), 


X«y9-^i, 


bhara-mi, 


2. legi-s, 


lege-8 (i), 


Xtyt-aij 


bhar&-si, 


3. legit, 


lege-t (i), 


XtyB'Ti, 


bharft-ti, 


FLUB. 1. legi-mus, 


lego-mas, 


Xeyo-iuSf 


bhara-mas. 


2. legi-tis, 


lege-tes, 


yieye-re, 


bharft-tha, 


3. legu-nt. 


lego-nt (i). 


Xiyo'VTt, 


bhara-ntL 



3. The -m in the First Person singular and plural is the same as is seen 
in the oblique eases of the pronoun me. 

This -m is dropped in the Bingolar of the present indioatiTe of all verbs 
(as reg-o) ; (except two ; viz., sum (for es-om), / am, and inqua-m, qtioth 
I;) also in the future perfect of all verbs : as, amavero ; and in the future 
indicative of all verbs with stems ending in -a or -e, and of some with 
stems ending in -i ; amabo, monebo, ibo. 

In a- verbs the final a has blended with the suffix, and both are now 
represented simply by -o. Other vowel verbs retain their characteristic 
vowel : as, trib-u-o, mon-e-o, and-i-o, cap-i-o. But three i- verbs change 
i to e ; viz., eo (stem i-), queo (stem qui-), and its compound nequeo. In- 
quam has apparently a stem in a, which except in the first singular present 
passes into T. 

Tlie perfect indicative always ends in i. The proper personal suffix 
(m) has dropped ofi" altogether. It is probable that this final i is part of 
the stem ; but in practice it is more convenient to regard it as the personal 
termination. 

In the Passive Voice the only change from the active is the addition of 
r, if the m has dropped away, or the substitution of it for m if the m has 
been retained in the active : as, active, amo, amabo ; passive, amor, amabor; 
but active, amabam, amem ; passive, amabar, amer. 

This r is generally considered to be a substitute for i, the proper passive 
inflection being, as is supposed, the reflexive pronoun le, 

(A passive formed by a reflexive pronoun is seen in German, Das ver- 
ateht sich von selbst, '* that is understood of itself ;" French, Le corps s'e trov/va, 
" the body was found ; " Italian, Si loda Vuomo modestOf " the modest man 
is praised ; *' Spanish, Las aguoLS se seca/ron, ** the waters were dried up." — 
Key.) 

Plural, The final -as is the part of the suffix which distinguishes the 
plural number. Its origin is uncertain. Some think it arose from the pro- 
noun of the second person, so that we (-mus) was expressed by J + thou. 

In the present indicatives of three verbs, viz., somas, we a/re, volomas, 
and their compounds, and the old form qaaesomas (stem quaes-), we pray, 
we have before m the older vowel u. da-mui retains the radical a. 

In the passive the final s is changed to r ; thus, amamns, amamor. 



^ 



4. The consonant of the loffix of the Second Person is § in the singular 
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(changed before another vowel to r in the passive), and t in the plural. 
The perfect indicative has t in the singular also. The personal pronoun 
of the second person singular in Latin (tu) and the Doric dialect of Greek 
(H) shows us this t ; in the Attic dialect of Greek it has i {a^), 

Svngular. In the present tense of f^ro, I hear ; volo, I will ; edo, / eat ; 
the short yowel (i) is omitted or absorbed ; hence fen (for f^rii), vTi (gen- 
erally taken to be for volii, vilis, vils), and es (for edii, eds) ; ei (eg 
Plautus and Terence, ei in subsequent poets) is also the second person 
singular present indicative of Bonif / am. 

All a-, e-, and i- verbs have the final syllable long ; viz., ag, ei, ii. Not 
so the verbs with i : as, capio, capis. 

In the perfect indicative the ending of the second person singular is -i8ti» 
of which ending -ti is the proper personal suffix. The 8 is thought by 
Schleicher to be a remnant of as (Sansk. ai) ; it may possibly be of pronom- 
inal origin. 

In the paiiive, -eris (at first sight) appears to be formed by placing the 
characteristic passive r before the personal suffix ; the true theory, however, 
is probably that the passive suffix, with a short preceding vowel, being 
placed after the personal suffix caused the b between two vowels to change 
to r, necessitating also the change of the vowel i to e before r. Thus re- 
geriB is for regi-B-is. The passive suffix itself (i. e., b for bo) was allowed 
to remain 8, instead of being changed to r, as usually, in order to avoid 
having two t'b close together. 

-re (as axnalMLre) is more common than -ris (as amabaris) in Plautus, 
and, except in the present tense, in Cicero and Vergil. It is frequent in 
Horace, rare in Livy ; and is usually avoided by all writers where the form 
would then be the same as that of the present infinitive active. Hence -rii 
is retained in the present indicative (with rare exceptions) in verbs which 
have an active voice ; but in deponents (where there is no risk of confusion, 
as the infinitive ends in i) -re is frequent in Plautus, sometimes found in 
Cicero ; -ris is usual in Vergil and Horace. 

Fhi/ral, The plural ending -tiB contains the personal pronoun of the 
second person, t, and the syllable -is, which contains either the pronoun 
of the second person in its other form, b, {thou + thou =■ ye) or is a suffix 
of plurality. 

In the present tense of the four verbs named above, the i before the suffix 
is again omitted : fertifl for f^ritis ; voltiB or voltiB for volitiB ; estlB for 
editiB, ye eat, and for (originally) eBitis, ye a/re. 

In the perfect b is simply suffixed to the singular form. 

In the passive voice the ending -ixnini is probably a masculine plural 
participial form. The Greek present passive participle is of similar form ; 
viz., -omenoi, plur. -omenoi. Originally, perhaps, estis was used with 
it^ as it is used with a past participle to form the perfect passive. 

6* The -t is the suffix of the Third PerBon, both singular and plural in 
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all tenses, is a demonstrative pronoun, found in the Greek (so-called) artide^ 
and in iste, tot, talis, tantui , etc. 

Singular, In the present tense of sum, edo, f^ro, TOlo, the short vowel 
before -t is not found ; viz., est (both from sum and from edo), fert, volt, 
or (later) vult. 

a. The third person singular active of a-, e-, and i- verbs was originally 
long, as may be inferred from the passive voice (amat-ur, monet-iir» aa- 
dit-ur), and is actually found long not unfrequently in Plantns, and some- 
times in Augustan poets. 

6. In the perfect active the ending is the same as in the present (-it). 
Plautns sometimes, and more rarely Augustan poets, have this -it long. 

To form the pa8fiYe» -ur is suflObLcd to the active form. 

Plural, The plural suffix is -nt. Instead of the ending -unt, in prae- 
Augustan inscriptions^ in Plautus, and Yarro, the older -ont was retained 
after v (or u) : as, vivont, eonfiuont, loquontur. Of this suffix the t is 
probably the same as in the singular ; the origin of the n (which marks 
plurality) is uncertain. 

The paisive is formed (aa in the singular) by suffixing -nr to the active 
form. 

The perfect suffix is the same as the present^ the ending being er-nnt, of 
which the -er is the same as the -is (before t) of the second person. The 
penult (-er) is usually long (as, rexerunt, amavemnt), but the dactylic 
poets often, beginning with Lucretius (not Ennius), and others occasionally, 
shorten it : as, dormienmt, locaverunt, subegerunt, etc. (Plant.) ; ememnt 
(Ter.) ; dedemnt, foemnt, exierunt, etc (Lucr.). 

-ere (for erunt) is not uncommon in Plautus and Terence, rare in Cicero 
and Caesar, but frequent in dactylic poets and Livy. 

In the future perfect indicative the suffix-vowel is i instead of u (-erint 
for -emnt) ; probably in order to avoid confiision with the perfect. 



90. mFLEOTIOirS OF MOOD. 

The imperative and subjunotive moods are distinguished 
from the indicative by certain modifications. 



1. Imperative Hood. 

a. Present. — ^The imperative present appears to consist of shortened 

forms of the indicative present. The final s is thrown off, and -i is changed 

to e (or rather, as the form probably originally ended in -es, the s is simply 

thrown off). Hence the active regis, becomes rege ; regitis, regite ; the 

passive regeria, regeTdj^ the second person plural regiminl is the same as 

ia the indicative. But from verbs with vowel Btema Vn «w-, %-^V V^dsAX-^ 
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the ■ is thrown off in the singolar without farther change ;l ^* ^^ unit 
mone, audi. The exceptional form noli is formed as if from the second 
person singular of the mit^jv^Mstive present. 

h, (For a merely practical rule, we may say, the imperative active is teen 
by dropping the termiruUion re of the present infinitive,) 

In verbs which have short penult, and yowel stems in a, e, i, and also 
in the compounds of eo, the imperatiye forms in Plautus and Terence often 
shortened the final vowel : as, commoda, mone, jube, adt, abY; especially 
in colloquial forms : as, manedum, taeedum, mon^sis, vTdef if . 

c. Future. — The future imperative active is distinguished by a suffix, 
originally -od. In the form which is common to the second and third per- 
sons, «. e., reg-it-o, and the form for the third person plural, i. e., regunto, 
the -d has £EiJlen off, as in the ablative case of nouns. 

The suffix appears to have been simply added to the present indicative 
forms of the third person singular and plural. (The use of this form for 
the second person singular was perhaps due to -t being a characteristic of 
the second personal pronoun.) The plural second person is formed by 
appending -e (for •ei, later -is) as the sign of plurality in this person to a 
modified form of the singular : as, reg-it-ot-e (for reg-Tt-od-e). 

The passive forms substitute -r for the final -d : as, regi t-or for regtt- 
od ; reguAt-or for regunt-od. 

In Plautus, Cato, and old inscriptions, a form in -mino is (rarely) found 
for the second and third person singular of the imperative of deponents : as, 
profite-mino, praefS-mino, progredY-mino, fru-i-mino. One instance of 
a passive verb dennntiamino is found. This old form is of the same origin 
as the second person plural indicative in -mini. 

2. Subjunctive Mood. 

The subjunctive is characterized by a lengthened yowel im- 
mediately before the consonant of the personal suffix. 

Preient.*-This vowel is a in t^e present tense of all verbs, except verbs 
with a- stems, in which it is e ; i, e., reg-a-mus, regamur ; moneamus, 
moneamur; audiamui, audiamur; tribuamus, tribuamur; butamemus, 
amimur. 

Except also a few in which it is T ; viz., sim, bib, etc., from sum ; velim, 
▼eliB, etc., f^om vole ; and the compounds of both ; t. e., poBsim, absim, 
etc., nolim, malim ; so also edim, duim, and their compounds. 

Sum and its compounds had an older form siem, sies, from which sim, 
bIb, etc, are contracted. The -es, -et is perhaps only the older form of the 
ending -Ybi it. But more probably it corresponds to the long final syllable 
in Or, difp, Stmsk, sydm, 

I 
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Imperftot and Pluperfeot. — The long yowel in these tenses is Sin aU 
Terbe ; e, ^r./rexissemni, amavissemus, etc. 

a. (For a practical rule, we may say, the imperfect subjunctwe acUve is 
seen by adding m, and the passive by adding r, to the present infimiive 
active,) 

Perfect— The vowel (assumed to have been originally long) is T, which, 
however, probably from confusion with the future perfect, is in dactylic 
poets as often short as long. 

In Plautus and Terence there appears to be no instance incompatible 
with the rule of i for the perf. subj., T for the fut perf. indie, in the second 
person singular and first and second persons plural. 

The forms for the subjunctive have been thought best explicable by 
assuming the proper suffix to be i (seen in the Greek optative), which was 
contracted with a preceding a to e. Thus amas, ama-i-s, ames. But as I 
suffixed to the present indicative of vowel verbs other than those with a 
stems would have given still the same form when contracted, an a (frequent 
in Aryan subjunctives) was substituted in all such cases. The consonant 
verbs eventually followed this analogy, the forms in i being either sporad- 
ically used or (if originally usual) only sporadically retained. Sii and 
yelis, etc., retain the T, because they have other points of di£ferenoe from 
the indicative. 

91. TENSES FORMED FROM THE PRESENT STEM. 

1. The characteristic tense-endings, both in the forms from 
the present and those from the perfect stems, were probably 
originally verbs — added to the verb-stem with the force of 
auxiliaries — to which auxiliaries the terminations of number 
and person belong. It has been supposed that some of them 
were derived from bhu and es, meaning to he; others from ya, 
a form of i, to go, 

2. Present. — The present indicative is formed simply by suffixing the 
inflections of number and person. The present subjunctive has a mood 
inflection in addition. 

3. Future. — The future indicative is in consonant, in i- verbs, and in u- 
verbs a modified form of the present subjunctive. The first person singular 
is the same : the other persons have long e where the present subjonctive 
has a; i, «., fut. regis, regemos, etc.; pres. subj. regas, regSmui, etc. 
In the third person sing. act. the final syllable was short in the ordinary 
language. 

This i perhaps arises from suffixing T (meaning to go) to the present 

/mhjunctive of tiiese verbs; i, e., reg-a-mus, reg-a-i-mns, regemui; just 

as amemas, ppea. subj, was formed. Bat this iormaJd.oTi'svQiQiXdL TiS])\>^tQ»t 
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%r and e- verbs ; becaune in a- verbs such a form (e. ^., amemiu) is alrMtdy 
nsed for the pres. subj. ; and in e- verbs, it («. g,, monemui) would be 
identical with the present indicative. Accordingly 

In a- and e- verbs there is a different mode of forming the fiitnre in4ic- 
ative ; viz., by suffixing Yb- to the present stem, with the final vowel of 
which it is contracted ; e, g,, ama-, ama-ib-, amab- ; first person plnral 
amab-imof ; mon-e-, mone-Yb-, monSb-; first person plural monebimus. 

A similar future (besides the ordinary form in -amy -es, -et) is not un- 
freqnently formed from T- stems in early writers (Plautus, Terence, etc.) ; 
e. g,, aperibo, adgredibor (comp. adgrediri for adgredi), largibere, oppe- 
ribor, f cibo, etc. But of these forms none are found so late as the first 
century B. c, except ibo, quibo, neqaibo, which are the only forms in use 
at any time in those three verbs. Lenibo is also found in Propertius. 

The verb do has a short penultimate dabo. 

The verb lum and compounds may seem to have merely a different form 
of the present for the future ; viz., er-o (for esom), first person plural er- 
Ymng (compare pres. liunui for eB-om-uB). Most philologists, liowever, 
consider ero, etc., to be for esio, the 1 being similar to that of the present 
subj. 

4. Imperftot. — The Imperfect indicative has in all stems a long a pre- 
ceding the personal inflections. Thus es- with a suffixed becomes esa-, 
which with the personal m and the usual change of b to r becomes era-m, 
I was. In all stems except ei-, b is prefixed to this long a. Moreover, in 
all stems but da- the vowel preceding ba is long. 

The long a, which is always found (though shortened by final m and t), 
serves to distinguish the imperfect from the future where the forms are 
otherwise similar; e. ^., amabamns, amabimns; monebamns, monebi- 
miiB ; ibamiUf ibimus ; dabamns, dabimns ; eramns, er TmuB. It is ap- 
parently a sign of past time, and as such is found in the pluperfect also. 

In consonant stems the ending is -eba-, and this is usually found also in 
verbs with i stems; e, g,, reg-eba-mus, audi-eba-muB. But this long e is 
not found in eo, queo, and their compounds, and is not unfrequently absent 
in the earlier language (Plautus, Ter., Varr., etc.) ; e. g.j scTbam, nescibam, 
aibam, etc., geitibat, gmndibat, InBanlbat, moUibat, praesagibat, ser- 
▼ibaB, itabilibat, venibat. So also, apparently for metrical reasons, in 
the dactylic poets ; e, g,, audlbanti lenlbat, saevibat, redimibati molibar, 
feribant, etc. 

5. Imperfect Bubjnnctive.— This tense had the suffix -er (for es), which 
with the modal suffix e made -ere. The first vowel coalesced with a pre- 
ceding a, e, or T ; e, g,, reg-er-emus, tribu-er-emus, am-ar-emus (for ama- 
^r-emus)) mon-er-emust aud-Tr-emuB, and caused the omission of a pre- 
ceding i; e, g,, capi-, caperem. 

In edo^ Yolo, Jffro, and their compoands, the vowel e was drop^^ o\iA.\ 
A ^,, Mntt penoD plural eB'Sem-na (for ed-es-imuB) > velAem-UA ^iox^'i^* 



I 
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Sr-em-ni) ; fer-rim-ni (for f^r-er-em-ni). Do has dSrimvi. Bum (as well 
as ^do) has eiiemni. 

eiiem (from lum) may be formed from the imperfect indicatiYe with the 
subjanctival suflix T. Thus esa-T-m becomes esd-m, the first syllable being 
lengthened by a double i as a compensatory result of the contraction. The 
imperfect of lum in a somewhat different form appears to have been used 
to form the imperfect of regular verbs, e, g,, reg- with the imperfect indic- 
ative of inm, is reg-eram : hence reg-era-i-m, regerem. 

6. The Present Infinitive Active has the suffix -ere, for -eie (< between 
two vowels changed to r), in which the first e coalesces with a preceding 
a, e, or T ; e. g., reg-ere, tribu-ere ; am-are, mon-ere, aud-ire. Capere is 
formed analogously to oaperem (5). 

In mm, edo, volo, f^ro, and their compounds, the first vowel e was 
dropped out, as in the imperfect subjunctive. Hence the infinitives are 
eiie (for eieie and for edeie), velle (for volere), ferre (for ferere). 

a. The infinitive is generally considered to be the dative or locative 
ease of a verbal noun with stem ending in s- or si- ; e, g., dioer-e for old 
daikai-ai, viver-e analogous to the Sanskrit jivai-ai. The final e (=ai) 
would be originally long. 

7. The Present Infinitive Passive has the suffix i appended to the stem, 
in verbs whose stem ends in a consonant, or in i or in a : as, reg-T, tribii<a, 
eap-T. In other vowel verbs T takes the place of the final e of the active 
infinitive : as, and-Tr-T, mon-ir-T, am-ar-T. 

a. A further suffix -er is found appended to the i, frequently in the 
older and occasionally in later poets: as, amarier, vestirier. 

8. The suffix of the Present Participle is -enti, nom. sing, -ens : as, 
reg-ens, tribn-ens, andi-ens. In eo and its compounds an older form of 
the suffix, viz., -nnti, is retained ; the nom. sing, is, however, usually lens. 
In -a and -e verbs the suffix coalesces with the final stem vowel : as, amans 
(for ama-ens), monens (for mone-ens). 

9. The suffix -endo forms, as a noun, the Gbbund, as an adjective, the 
Gbbundivb: as, regendum, tribnendnm, andiendnm; amandnm, mo- 
nendnm. 

An older form in -undo (probably for an earlier -ondo) is common in 
some writers. Eo and its compounds always have this form : as, enndum, 
adenndns. 

92. TENSES FORMED FROM THE PERFECT STEM. 

1. The suffixes for the tenses formed from the perfect stem, i. «., for the 
perfect, future perfect, and pluperfect in the indicative, and perfect and 
pluperfect in the subjunctive, are the same in all verbs ; viz., fatnre perfset, 
-er-; perf. snbj., -er-T; plnperf. ind., -er-a; plnperf. subj., -iss-e. The 
perfect in£nitive enda in isse. 
^ The great resemblance of these suffixes to tkie p&tVa oi ^^'^oj^ ii'^aa^ 
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which are used to form the same tenses in the passive Yoice^ suggests (and 
the suggestion has been generally adopted) that they are identical in 
origin. 

This theory would give a complete explanation of the pluperfect and the 
fiiture perfect indicative, with the exception that the third person plural 
of the latter has erint instead of enint, perhaps in order to avoid confusion 
with the third person plural perfect indicative. 

The perfect subjunctive would be explained by assuming as the suflix an 
older form of sim ; viz., -eiim, or with the usual change of s to r, -erim. 

In the perfect infinitive and pluperfect subjunctive, audivissem, audi- 
visie would stand for aud-ivT-essem, audivi-esie. 

In the perfect indicative the second person singular, «. ^., audivisti 
would stand for aud-Tvi-eiti (the personal suffix -til being lost in the sim- 
ple verb, ei, thou curt) ; second person plural, e, ^., audivistis, for aud-Tvi- 
estii ; third person plural, e . ^., audiverunt, for aud-TvT-esunt. The third 
personal singular may have the simple personal suffixes, or may possibly 
have been reduced from a fuller form ; e, g,, audivi-eit, audiviit, audivit. 
The -It is sometimes found long. The first person singular, e. g., audivi, 
may then be for audivi-eium, audiviim, audivim. And the first person 
plural may have had a similar pedigree. 

It must, however, be observed that the resemblance to the parts of the 
stem ei, on which this theory rests, is in some degree deceptive, for it con- 
sists largely in personal and modal suffixes, which even on another hy- 
pothesis might be expected to be the same. 

3. The perfect stem when formed by a suffixed v, is frequenUy modified 
by the omission of the v in all tenses and persons and both numbers, ex- 
cept in the first person singular and plura], and third person singular of 
the perfect indicative. The vowels thus brought together are contracted, 
excepting -ie and sometimes -ii. (See 83.) 

93. PARTICIPLES AND COMPOUND TENSES FORMED 

FROM THE SUPINE STEM. 

From the so-called supine stem are formed the future participle active 
by suffixing -uro-, sing. nom. -urns (m.), -ura (f.)» -urum (n.) ; and the 
past partieiple passive, by suffixing the ordinary case-endings of the first 
and second declension ; e. ^., sing. nom. -us (m.), -a (f.), -um (n.). 

These participles, in the appropriate gender and number, are used in the 
nominative case with the finite tenses of the verb sum, and in the accusa- 
tive as well as the nominative with the infinitive of the same verb to sup- 
ply the place of certain tenses for which there is no special form. The 
fiiture participle thus supplies additional future tenses in the active voice, 
especially in the subjunctive ; the past participle supplies the perfect tenses 
of the passive voice, whether the passive voice have a strictly pafisive meaa- 
iq^ or, as in deponents, an active or refiezive meaning. 
12 
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Verb Stems. 
94. the present stem. 

Verbs may be divided into oonsonant verbs and vowel 
verbs, according as the present stem ends in a consonant or 
a vowel. 

I. Consonant Verbs. 

1. Most consonaDt verbs exhibit in the present item no alteration of the 
regular stem of the verb : as, reg^-, reg^-ere ; eaed-, caed-ere. 
In others such alteration is found : as, 

1. The verb stem is reduplicated to form the present tense; thus, from 
the verb stem gen-, we have the present gignere for gi-genere (gSn-ui, 
gSnltum) ; from sta-, sistere (stiti, st&tum) ; from sa, serere for sesere 
(sevi, s&tum). 

2. The radical vowel is lengthened; thus from the stem due- (compare 
dux, dticis) dncere ; from die- (compare veridlcus) dicere ; from f¥d- (com- 
pare fldes) fidere. 

3. n is suffixed to the stem of the verb : as, tern-, tem-n-ere ; oer-, eer- 
n-ere ; si-, si-n-ere. 

(In early Latin are found such forms as da-n-nnt for dant, soli-n-ont for 
sclent, neqni-n-unt for nequeunt, obi-n-nnt for obeont.) 

4. A nasal is inserted before the final stem consonant: as, a. Labial 
stems : cub-, on-m-bere ; rup-, m-m-pere ; h. Guttural stems : liqn-, li-n- 
quere ; frag-, fra-n-gere ; vio-, vi-n-oere. In some verbs the nasal is re- 
tained in the perfect and dropped in the supine stem : as, fTg-, fi-n-gere, 
fi-n-zi, fi-ctum. In some the nasal is constant in the verb stem : as, root 
jug- (compare jtig-um),jn-n-gere,jn-n-zi,jn-n-ctum; c. Dental stems: as, 
fid-, fl-n-dere ; tud-, tn-n-dere. 

5. so or isc is suffixed to verb stems, especially to vowel stems in e, and 
gives often the special meaning of beginning or becoming. This inohoative 
form sometimes exists alone, sometimes is used besides the ordinary stem, 
sometimes is found in a compound, but not in the simple verb. The per- 
fect and supine, if any, are the same as those of the ordinary stem (real or 
assumed). A very few stems carry the suffix -so throughout all the tenses. 
Thus so is suffixed : 

a. To consonant stems: as, al- (alere), ale-so-ere; pao-, pae-iso-i; dYe-, 
di-se-ere (for dio-so-ere). 

b. To vowel stems: as, Ira-, ira-so-i; na-, na-se-i; no-, no-se-^re; 
ere-, ore-so-ere ; dormi- (dormire), ob-dormi-se-ere ; soT-, soi-se-ere. 

6. The guttural is omitted in some stems which probably ended in gn- 
(i, e,f g with a slight labial action after it) : as, flugu-, fin-ere ; stmgn-, 
stru-ere; irugu-, fmi; vign-, viv-ere; also the vowel stem oonign-, 
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Oiher stems yary between gn and g : as, itiLngnere, itingere ; tingnere, 
tingere ; ungneret iingere ; ningnit, ningit (compare nix, nYv-if ), and 
the vowel stems nrgnere, nrgere. 

7. I is changed between vowels to r : as, gei-, gerere (geMi, geitnm); 
qneg-, qneri (qnei-tni) ; quaes-, qnaerere (compare qnaeio, quaeiivi, etc.) ; 
lis-, nrere (niii, nitam). 

Also the vowel stem hanii-, hanrire (hanii, hani-tnm). 

8. A few verbs have 11 in present stem, but not in other parts : as, ool-* 
peroellere (per-eol-i, per-cnl-ium) ; pol-, pellere (pe-pol-i, pnl-snm) ; tol-, 
toilers (tol-i); vellere retains 11 in perfect velli, but has the supine 
vul-ium. 

n. Vowel Verbs. 

1. Verbs with gtems ending in %x 

Most of these verbs have the verb stem ending in a-, and preserve it in all 
tenses 2 as, fla-, flare (flavi, flatum) ; fa-, fSri (fStui) ; in which a is radical. 

In nS-, nire (navi, natum), the a is constant, but the derivative nato 
shows that a is radical. In stra-, ster-n-ere (itravi, stratum) ; tla-, toU- 
ere (tatuli, latum for tlatum) ; the present stem is consonantal. 

2. Verbs with stems ending m a- : as, 

da-, dare (diedi, cUttum), but das has a. In all other verbs which may be 
considered to have a stem ending in a-, the final a- combines with the ini- 
tial vowel of the suffixes in tenses formed from the present stem, so as to 
present a ; e. g., 

8ta-, stare (steti, statum, but sometimes statum), where a is radical; 
erepa-, orepare ; euba-, cubare ; doma-, domare ; frica-, frtcare ; mica-, 
mYcare; eneca, enecare, but neca- usually is simple verb; -plica- and 
-plioa-, plioare; seca-, secare; -sona-, sonare (also sonere) ; tona, tonare; 
veta-, Tetare ; all of which have perfects in -ui, and most of them usually 
siq>ine8 in -itum. Also lava-, lavare (and lavere) ; juva-, juvare ; which 
vocalize and contract the radical v with -ui of the perfect; and contract 
or omit it in the supine. 

3. Of verbs with stems ending in o, the only traces are 

no-, which has the inchoative suffix in the present tense, noscere (novi, 
notom) ; the root has o, comp. nota (noun), notare, cognitum, etc. ; and 
po- (potum), the frequentative pota-re being otherwise alone in use. 

• 4. Verbs wUh stems ending in u. 

a. Most have stems in u, which, however, becomes short before the ini- 
tial vowel of the suffixes: as, acu-, acuere, aculs, acnisti, acuas, acuebam, 
acuerem, etc. ; the supine has u. Flu-, pluere (perf. pluvi and plui) is, 
apparently, contracted for pluv- or ploy- (compare pluvia). And the same 
may be the case with all : compare fluo, fluv-ius. 

b, ruo has ru- in supine of compounds, but ruta (n. pi.) according to 
Yarra JPff- is found only in adj. pntns and frequentative iiraL^T^* 
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e. A few verbs have u vocal in the snpine, bnt consonantal nsnally in 
the present and perfect : as, loqn-, loqui (locitnm) ; seqn-, nHqxd (seon- 
tum) ; solv-, solvere (solvi, solntnm) ; volv-, volv^re (volvi, volntnm). 

5. Verbs with stems ending in e : 

a. Few verbs have the stem ending in e, and these are monosyllables, 
where e is radical : as, dele- (compound), delere ; fli, Here ; ne-, nere ; -pie, 
-plere. 

All these have the perfect and snpine in -evi, -etum. 

Other verbs with e (-evi, -etum) have consonantal present stems: as, 
ere-, ereicere ; qnie-, qniescere. 

h. In most verbs with stems in -e, the e was probably short, as may be 
inferred fix>m the perfect being in -ni (for -eni), and supine in -itum, which 
in some verbs was reduced to -turn : as, mone-, monire (monoi, monitam), 
and many others ; cave-, cavire (cavi for eavni, cavitnm, contracted to 
eaatam), and others. Contraction with the initial vowel of suffixes gives 
i in most forms of the present stem; e, ^., monire, mones, monemiu, 
monebam, monebo, monerem, monetnr (monet, as amat, audYt, the 
vowel being shortened before t final). 

e. Many verbs have e (probably e) in the present stem, but drop it 
entirely and show consonantal stems in other parts of the verb : as, morde, 
mordire (momordi, monnm) ; vide-, vidire (vidi, visum) ; lede-i sedere 
(■Sdi, seiinm), and many others. 

d. Some have a present stem in -e, besides another (older or poetic) con- 
lonantal stem : as, fervere, fervere ; itridere, stridere ; toeri, in com- 
pounds -tni ; eiere, in compounds -cTre. 

6. Verbs vfith stems ending in i : 

a. Some verbs with radical i, and many derivatives, have T, and retain 
it through all the tenses : as, scT-, leire; i-, ire; ci, -cire (also ciere) ; 
qui-, quire. In these the i is radical. So, too, audi-, audire ; dormi-, 
dormire ; and many other derivatives. In all these the perfect is in -ivi, 
and in the derivative verbs and scio, the supine is in -itum. But Ytum, 
oitnin, quitum. 

6. Some verbs have i in the present stem, but drop it and show a conso- 
nantal stem in other parts ; as, amicT-, amielre (amtcui, amietum). 

e. Some verbs have the stem ending in i, which fell away before i or er ; 
and, as final in the imperative, was changed to e. The i is generally dropped 
in the supine stem. Thus oapT-, capere (cepi, captum); gri^^*» ^^• 
gradi (greiium). Two have T in other tenses than those derived from 
the present : eupt-, eupere, cupivi, cupitum (in Lucretius also eupTret) ; 
lapY, lap^re, lapTvi, in compound reiipui and r^sYpTvi. 

d. A few verbs have consonant stems in the present, but i stems in other 
parts : as, pet-, petere, p^tivi, petitum ; quaes-, quaer^ret quaeilvi, quae- 
sitnm ; areess-i areeiieret aroeiiivii aroeiiltum. 
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95. FORMATION OF THE PERFECT STEM. 

The perfect stem is formed in six different ways : 

1. Qy reduplioation. The first consonant of the stem is 
prefixed with a short vowel, which is (1) e if the stem-vowel is 
a or e, and (2) is the same as the stem-vowel if that vowel is o, 
u, or i. (3) If the stem-vowel is a, it is changed to e before 
two consonants, to i before one ; (4) ae is changed to i. (5) 
Before single 1, e and o become u. (6) K the stem begins with 
8Pi so, St, the second consonant is reduplicated, and the s 
prefixed to the reduplication syllable. 

Thiu: (1) and (3) oan-, oe-oTn-i; psro-, pe-pero-i; (1) pend-, pe-pend-i; 
(2) poto-, po-poie-i; tud- (present tnnd-), tu-tud-i; die- (present diio- 
for dio-80-), dY-die-i; (4) caed-, ee-eid-i; (5) pol- (present peU-), pe-pol-i; 
(6) iponde-, ipo-pond-i ; ita- (present ita-), gte-ti. 

2. By lengrtheninGT the stem-vowel: as, rup- (present 
rump-), riip-i. Short a is changed to e (except in sc&bSre), 
as &fir-* egr-i. 

3. By suffixing s : as, carp-, carp-s-i. This suffix is sup- 
posed to be the same as that of the First Aorist in Greek. In 
stems in m, a euphonic p is generally inserted before s, as 
dem-, demp-s-L In prSmo the m is assimilated : pres-si. 
The guttiurals c, g, and qu, with s become x; as die-, di-x-i ; 
c and GT, after 1 or r, are dropped before s; as, mulce-, 
mul-s-i; sparg-, spar-s-i. The labial b becomes p; as, 
scrib-, scrip-s-i. The dentals t and d fall away before s, or 
are assimilated to it : as, fleet-, flex-i (x= os) ; mitt, mi-s-i; 
c§d-, ces-s-i; divid-, divi-s-i; vad-, va-s-i. 

4. By sufflxinfiT u : as, strSp-, strep-u-i ; d5ma-, dom-u-i ; 
dSoS-, d5c-u-i. 

5. By sufflxing v: as, ama-, ama-v-i; audi-, audi-v-i; 
no- (present nosco), n5-v-i. 

6. By adopting the present-stem as the perfect-stem : 
as, bib-, Wb-T; Tc-, ic-i; vert-, vert-i; S-cii-, acu-i. 

96. FORMATION OF THE SUPINE STEM. 

The supine stem has the suffix t. 

When the verb-stem ends in a vowel, that vowel is, if long, generally 
retained : as, ama-, ama-tum ; if short, it is almost always changed, exce;i^t 
in monosyllables, to 2, or omitted altogether : as. donuU, doml-tQm\\S^M-^ 
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hSbt-tnin ; move-, mo-toin. A few of the verbs which have a consonant 
stem have -it (instead of t) in the supine, as if from a yowel-stem : thus, 
frem-y frem-itnm. 

When the verb-stem ends in a consonant, or loses its final vowel, t is, 
when following certain consonants, changed to i. Before this i, t and d 
are dropped, or assimilated: as, ed-, e-inm; oed-, ces-ium (ced-snm); 
mitt-, mii-iom. The gattoral oharacteri, g, ga, qn, h become o when t 
follows : as, ag-, ao-tom ; the labial b becomes p : as, lerib-, lorip-tnm ; 
▼ is vocalized into u in lolv-, lola-tnm, volv-, volu-tnm; r (primitively s) 
becomes i again : as, ger-, geitnm. — Bobt, in part, 

97. A TABLE OF VERBS, SHOWING THE PRESENT, 

INFINITIVE, PERFECT, AND SUPINE, 

Note.— Forms enclosed in parentheses, as ( Jutom), are rare or late. 

I. First Coq'ngation. 

Present Infinitive. Perfect Snpine. 

Regular Form, -0, -ire, -svi, -Stnin; 

as, &mO| ftmarOi &mavi, &inStiuiL 

Exceptions ; — 
1. Those having -iii in Perfect, -itum or -turn in Supine. 

Pres. Inf. Perf. Supine. Meaning. 

crSpo, crepare, crepui, crepltam, creak, rcMle, 

ctibo, • cubare, cubui, cubltum, lie^ lie iU. 

ddmo, domare, domui, domltum, tame, 

eipHco, expUoare, {"PHo?*-. •^"'""°'"' WoW.1 

(. exphcavi, ezplicatum, i 

frXco, fricare, fricui, i^^^^^^f Xrvb, 

i frlcatum, J 

mico, micare, micui, micatum, qwiver,fla8h,2 

aH&co, secare, secui, sectum, cut. 

sdno, sonare, sonui, sonltum, 8(mnd, 

tdno, tonare, tonui, tonltom, thwnder, 

veto, vetare, vetni, vetltum, forbid, 

2. Those haying -vi in Perfect, -turn in Supine. 

juvo, juvare, juvi, ( jutum), help, delight. 3 

{lavatnm, ^ 

lautam, > wash. 

lotnm. J 



1 So nearly all comi>ounds of plico, iof(My which has no perfect or supine. 

2DimIco has dlmic&vi and dimictll (twice in Ovid), dimic&tum; gmico has 
Jht. part, emicaturus. 
3Fut pajt.jarAtaru8; adjUvo has adjtlttlunu. 
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3. Those having redaplicated ^ Perfect, -turn in Sapine. 

PreB. Infl Perfl Supine. Meaning. 

do, d&re, dMi, dfttum, give, 

sto, stare, steti, st&tom, stand, 2 

n. Second Coigngation. 

Pres. Inf. Perf. Supine. 

Regular Form, -&, -ere, -ili, ttlim ; 

as, m^nSo, m^nere, mdnSi, mdnYtnm. 

Exceptions : — 

1. Those haying regular Ferf. in -ui, hut -turn or -sum in 
Supine. 

Supine, 
censum, 
doctum, 



Pres. 
oenseo, 
ddoeo, 



Infl 
censere. 



misceo. 



dooere, 
misoere, 



Perf. 

censul, 

docui, 

miscui. 



Meaning. 
reekoUf give opinion, 
teach. 



[ mixtum, ) 



I mistum, 
r6tentum, 
tostnm, 



mix. 



retain, 3 
parch. 



rStlneo, retinere, retinal, 
torreo, torrere, torroi, 

2. Those having -vi in Perf., -turn in Supine. 

deleo, delere, delevi, deletum, destroy. 

fleo, flere, flevi, fletum, weep, 

impleo, implere, implevi, impletum, fill, 4 

3. Those having -si in Perf., -sum or -turn in Supine. 



algeo, algere, alsi, 

ardeo, ardere, arsi, 

augeo, augere, aoxi, 

haereo, haerere, haesi, 

indulgeo, indolgere, indulsi, 

jUbeo, jabere, jussi, 

mftneo, manere, mansi, 

mnloeo, mnlcere, mulsi, 



be cold. 
arsum, be on fire. 

auctam, nuike bigger, 

haesum, stick. 

indultum (late) indulge. 



jussum, 

mansum, 

molsom, 



bid. 

remain^ a/waU, 

stroke, soothe. 



1 That Is, having the first consonant of the present, together with a vowel, pre- 
fixed to the perfect tense, as, do, de-di (§ 95). In the perfects of compound verbs 
the Initial consonants of the verb, not of the preposition, appear as the redupli- 
cation of the perfect, e. g., con-sto, con-stiti. 

2 The compounds generally make -stTti In i)erf., as, praesto, praestiti, and 
seldom have a supine; those with dissyllabic prepositions retain e In the perfect, 
as circumst^^ti. Lucan has staturus. 

8 So all comi>ounds of teneo, to Jiold, which has no supine. 

4 So all compounds ofplto, tofiU, which is never foimd in an \uiCom^'vni<\(^ 
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Pres. 
malgeo, 
rideo, 
saadeo, 
tergeo, 
torqu^y 



Inf. 
molgere, 
ridere, 
saadere, 
tergere, 
torqaere, 



Perf. 
molsi, 
nsi, 
suasi, 
tersi, 
torsi, 



Supine. 



nsum, 
suasum, 
tersum, 
tortom, 



Meaning. 
miUk, 
laugh, 
advise, 
wipe, 1 
t/wist. 



4. Those haying -i in Ferf., -turn or -sum in Supine. 



c&veo, 

f&veo, 

fbveo, 

mdveo, 

prandeo, 



cavere, 

favere, 

fovere, 

moverei 

prandere, 



cavi, 

favi, 

fovi, 

movi, 

prandi, 



cautum, 

fautum, 

fotam, 

motonii 

pransum, 



respondeo, respondere, respondi, responsam, 
s^deo, sedere, sedi, sessum, 

video, videre, vidi, yisum, 
vovere. 



beware, 

he favorable, 

keep warm, cherish, 

move {transitive), 

dine, 

answer, 2 

sit, 

see, 

vow. 



v5veo, vovere, vovi, votum, 

5. Those having reduplicated Ferf., -euxn in Supine. 

mordeo, mordere, mdmordi, morsum, 

pendeo, pendere, p^pendi, pensum, 

spondeo, spondere, sp(^pondi, sponsom, 

tondeo, tondere, t5tondi, tonsum, 

6. Semi-deponent Verbs. 

audeo, andere, ausus sam, 
gaudeo, gandere, gavisus sum, 
B5leo, solere, solltus sum. 



bite, 

be suspended, 

promise, 

shear. 



dare, 

r^oice, 

be oAicustomed, 



ni. Third Coigngation. 

Infinitive ends in -8re. The principal varieties of conjuga- 
tion are the foUowmg :— 

1. Those having -si in Ferf., -turn in Supine. 

Note, — Perfects in -xi are considered as ending in -li, since x is only a 
double letter standing for os, gi, ks, or qi. 

Pres. Inf. Perf. Supine. Meaning, 

alllcio, allic^re, allezi, allectnm, entice. S 

asplcio, aspicSre, aspezi, aspectum, behold. 4 
carpo, carpSre, carpsi, carptum, pluck, 

1 A form tergo, terg^re, is found less firequently. 

2 So all comi>ounds of spondee, to promise. 

3 So all comi>ound8, except elicio (6), of the unused verb lacio, to enHce. Pro- 
Jicio has no perfect or supine. 

4 So all compounda of the verb specie, to loofc, found ool^ Vii^\».\L\»a. 
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Ffgb. 


Tnf. 


Pert 


Sup. 


Meaning. 


dngo, 


cingSre, 


cinxi, 


cinctiim, 


gird. 


oomo, 


comSre, 


compsi, 


comptom, 


adorn. 


c6qao, 


coquSre, 


coxi, 


coctum, 


cook. 


demo, 


demSre, 


dempsi, 


demptain. 


take away. 


dico, 


dioSre, 


dixi, 


dictum, 


say^ tell. 


duco, 


dnoSre, 


daxi, 


ductum, 


lead, draw. 


extinguo, eztinguSre, 


extinxi, 


extinctum, 


extinguish, 1 


fingo, 


finggre, 


finxi, 


fictnm. 


fomij invent. 


gfiro, 


gerSre, 


gessi, 


gestum, 


carry on. 


jungo, 


jungCre, 


junxi, 


junctum. 


yoke, join. 


ndbo, 


nub^re, 


nupsi, 


nuptum. 


be Tnarried, 2 


pingo, 


pinggre, 


pinxi, 


pictum, 


paint. 


pF5mo, 


promSre, 


prompsi, 


promptum. 


draw out. 


rtgo, 


regfire, 


rexi, 


rectum. 


keep straight, rule. 


repo, 


repgre, 


repsi, 


(reptum), 


creep. 


scribo. 


scribgre, 


scrips!, 


scriptum. 


write. 


stnngo, 


stringgre, 


slrinxi. 


strictum, 


graae, draw tight. 


struo, 


strufire, 


struxi. 


structum. 


buUd, 


samo, 


sumgre, 


sumpsi, 


sumptum. 


take up. 


ttgo, 


teggre, 


texi. 


tectum, 


cover. 


temno, 


temnfire, 


tempsi. 


temptum, 


despise. 


tingo, 


ftingfire, 
I tingufire, 








tingno, 


tinxi. 


tinctum. 


dye. 


tr&ho, 


trahSre, 


traxi, 


tractum. 


draw. 


ungo, 


funggre, 
1 unguSre, 








ungno, 


nnxi. 


unctum, 


grease. 


uro, 


urfire, 


nssi. 


URtum, 


bum. 


v6ho, 


vehgre, 


vexi, 


vectum, 


carry. 


vivo, 


vivgre, 


vixi. 


victum. 


live. 


2, 


Those having -si in 


Perf., -sum in Supine. 


cedo, 


cedgre, 


cessi, 


cessum, 


give way, yield up. 


dando, 


claadgre, 


clausi, 


clausum, 


shut.S 


concutio, concutSre, 


concussi, 


, concussum, 


shake, 4 


divldo, 


divldgre, 


divisi, 


divisum, 


divide. 


ev&do, 


evadgre, 


evasi. 


evaHum, 


go out. 


figo, 


figgre, 


fixi, 


fixum, 


fix. 


flecto. 


flectgre, 


flexi. 


flexum, 


bend. 



1 So all compounds of stinguo, to quench, which has no perfect or supine. 

2 As a bride; literally, p^ on a vei2. 

3 The compounds make •«ludo ; as, recludo, -ere, -si, -sum, open. 

4 So all compoundB of quStio, quSt^re, to shake, which ha& supine quasKum, 
sadnoper^t. 
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Pros. 


Inf. 


Perf. 


Sap. 


Meaning. 


fltio, 


fla&re, 


flnxi, 


(fluxus, adj.), fiow. 


laedo, 


laedere, 


laesi, 


laesam, 


h/wrt. 


ludo, 


ludere, 


lusi, 


luBum, 


sport. 


mergo, 


merg6re, 


meni, 


mersum, 


Hnk (trans.). 


mitto, 


mittSre, 


mifli, 


missam, 


let go, send. 


necto, 


nectfire, 


nexi, 


nexnm, 


link together. 


plaado, 


plaudere, 


plausi, 


plausum, 


dap the handsA 


rado, 


radere, 


rasi, 


rasuniy 


tcrape. 


rodo,' 


rodSre, 


rosi, 


rosum, 


gnaw. 


spargo, 


sparggre, 


sparsi| 


sparsum, 


teaUer, besprinkle. 


trudo, 


tradere, 


trud, 


trusam, 


thrust. 


3. Those haying a reduplicated 


Perf., -turn or -sum in Supine* 


addo, 


addSre, 


addldi, 


addltum, 


add,2 


c&do, 


c&dere, 


c^cldi, 


casum, 


faU. 


caedo, 


caedere, 


c^idi, 


-caeflum, 


fell, cut, slay. 


o&no, 


c&nSre, 


cecini, 


(cantiis,noan), smg^ play. 


cnrro, 


carr6re, 


cflcurri, 


cursum, 


nm.3 


disco, 


difloSre, 


dldld, 




Uam, 


&Uo, 


falK^re, 


fefeUi, 


£Eilsam, 


deceive. 


pango, 


panggre, 


(pegi, 
I pfipXgi, 


pactum, ) 
panctum, 


fasten. 


parco, 


parcfire, 


pSperci, 


f parsnm, 
(parcltum), 


spared 


p&rio, 


pftr6re, 


p6p6ri, 


partum, 


bring forth,5 


pello, 


pellfire, 


pgptQi, 


polsum, 


drive bctck. 


pendo, 


pendere, 


pgpendi, 


pensoniy 


weigh. 


posco, 


posoSre, 


p(^posci, 




demand. 


pungo, 


pungere, 


pttptigi, 


pnnctam, 


prick,6 


rJteiRto, 


resistere, 


restiti, 


restltam, 


resist,? 



1 Expl5do (hiss off), explodere, explosi, explosum. So the other compoonds, 
except applaudo, which does not change the vowel. 

2 So most compounds of do (dSre), to ffive, to put; as, abdo, hide; condo, found; 
credo, believe; dcdo, give up; edo, give forth; perdo, lose, destroy; prodo, betray; 
reddo, restore ; trado, deliver up ; vendo, sell. But the half comi>ounds, circumdo, 
surround; pessumdo, ruin; satisdo, give security; and venumdo, offer for sale, 
form perfect, supine, and infinitive like do, and belong to the First Conjugation. 

3 The compounds fluently retain the reduplication, as accucurri; more 
usually (in Cicero and Livy) drop it, as accurri. 

4 Plautus always, and Terence sometimes, have perfect pars!. 

5 The future participle is pSri turns. 

6 Comi>ounds have punxi in the perfect. 

7 So all comi>ounds of sisto, to stop (itself a reduplicated form of sto), which 
rarely has the perfect atiti, and has no supine. Sisto is taiely Intransitive, and 

then haa the perfect steti. 
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Pmb* 


Inf. Perf. 


Sup. 


Meaning. 


tango, 


tangSre, tfitigi, 


tactum, 


Umch, 


tendo. 


tendere, tfitendi, 


ftentum, 
I (tensum). 


stretch. 


9 


/ 9 


toUo, 


tollSre, susttQi, 


sublatnm. 


lift up, reTnove.l 


tnndo, 


tnndSre, ttLtildi, 


' tusum, 
tunsum, 


thump f pound. 


4. 


Those haying -1 in 


Perf., -turn in Supine. 


ftgo,2 


agfire, egi, 


actum. 


do, drive. 


attingo, 


attingSre, attlgi, 


attactum, 


touchJi 


blbo, 


blbSre, bibi, 


(bibltum), 


drink. 


cftpio,4 


cftpfire, cepi, 


captum. 


take. 


contendo, 


contendere, contend] 


[, contentum, 


strive,^ 


emo,6 


SmSre, emi, 


emptum, 


buy (orig. take). 


fftcio,7 


fiftcSre, feci, 


factum, 


make, do. 


firango,8 


frangfire, fregi, 


fractum, 


breaJc in pieces. 


fligio, 


fuggre, fugi, 


fugltum. 


fieCy fly from. 


impingo, 


impingSre, impegi, 


impactum, 


strike upon.9 


jacio,10 


j&cSre, j6ci. 


^ jactum, 


throw, cast. 


l6go,ll 


I6g6re, legi. 


lectum, 


pick up, choose, read. 



1 The proper perfect and supine are tuli (in prae- Augustan poets tetuli) and 
latum (for tlatum) ; but as fero takes these, toUo uses the perfect and supine of 
its comi>ound sustoUo. 

2 The compounds make -igo, -igere, -egi, -actum, as exigo; except c^o, 
cog^re, cScf^, cSactum ; dego, which has no perfect or supine ; and circumSgo, 
perSgo, which retain a in the present stem. SStSgo is really two words : perfect 
effi satis. 

3 So all compounds of tango, to touch, 

4 The compounds (except antecapio) make -cipio, -cipSre, -cepi, -ceptum, as 
ezcipio. 

5 So all compounds of tendo, to stretch. Extendo, extend, and ostendo, sJieWt 
have -sum as well as -tum in the supine. 

6 The compounds make -imo, -im)^re, -emi, -emptum, as Sdimo; except 
co4^mo, per^mo, inter^mo, which retain e, and the earlier compounds, como, 
demo, promo, siimo, which make compsi, comptum, etc. 

7 The compounds make -f icio, -ficere, -feci, -fectum, as efficio. The half 
comi>ound8, cal<^facio, tremefacio, etc., retain a. 

8 The comiK>unds make -fringo, -fringere, -fregi, -fractum, as effringo. 

9 So compounds of pango, to fasten; but oppango, depango (wants the perf.), 
and rKpango (wants perf. and sup.) retain a in the present stem. 

10 The compounds make -jicio, -jicere, -jeci, -jectum,as conjicio. In these 
compounds ji is by recent editors written i ; as cSnTcio, conTcSre, conjeci, con- 
jectum. 

11 The comi>ound8 generally make -ligo, -ligere, -legi, -lectum, as collTgo. 
DTll^go or dilTgo, love; intell^go, understand, and neglego, neglect, retain e, and 
usually haye the perf. in -xi (rarely iatellegi, neglegi). AUego, perVef^o, ^aeVft- 

£0, ri^^o, and mubllSgo also retain e. 
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Sup. 


Meaning. 


relictum. 


UameA 


ruptum, 


bwrat through. 


yictnin, 


conquer. 



Pres. Inf. Perf. 

rSlinqao, relinquSre, reliqui, 

mmpo, rompSre, rupi, 

vinoo, vincCre, vici, 



6. Those having -1 in Perf., -sum in Supine. 

accendo, acoendSre, accendi, accensum, tet (mfire.2 

compello, compellere, comptlli, compulsam, compel.^ 

contundo, contundSre, conttldi, contusam, kruiseA 

defendo, defendSre, defendi, defensum, defendJS 



edo, 

findo, 

f5diO| 

fundo, 

occldo, 

occido, 



pando, 
percello, 



edere, 

findCre, 

f5dere, 

fandSre, 

occld^re, 

occidSre, 

pandSre, 



edi, 

fldi, 

fodi, 

fudi, 

occldi, 

occidi, 



estun (esBum), eat. 



pandi, 



fissum, 
fossum, 
fusum, 
occasum, 
occisam, 
(passum, 
*( -pansum, 
percell^re, percttli, perculsum, 
prehendo,8 prehendSre, prehendi, prehensom, 
8cando,9 scand^re, soandi, scansum, 
scindo, scindfire, scldi, scissum, 
succurro, saccurrgre, saccurri, succursam, 
sospendo, suspend^re, sospendi, snspensam, 

vello, vellgre, (v«^^> | vulsum, 

i(vulsi), J 

verto, vertfire, verti, yersam. 



cleave, 
dig, 

pour, rout, 
8et,6 
kiU,7 



I spread out, open. 






strike dovm, 
lay hold of, 
climb, 
tear^ cut, 
succor.lO 
hcmgup,ll 

pluck, 
turn. 



6. Those having -ui in Perf,, -turn in Supine [one -sum]. 

&lo, alSre, alai, altum, noumA.12 

c51o, c5lSre, cdlai, cnltum, cuUvoaie, 



1 So all coini)ounds of linquo, i)erf. liqui, to leave, which has no supine. 

2 So all comi)ounds of the unused verb cando, to set on fire. 

3 So all compounds of pcllo, to drive. Repello always has repuli or reppuli. 

4 So all comx)ounds of tundo, to beat or pound ; supines in -tunsum occur. 

5 So all compounds of the unused verb fendo, to tirihe. 

6 So all compounds of cSdo, tofaU; except that the supine is rarely found. 

7 So all compounds of caedo, to cuijett, day. 

8 Often contracted into prendo, etc. 

9 Scando becomes scendo in compounds, as, descendo, descend!, descensum, 
to descend. 

10 So all compounds of curro, to run. But some have the reduplicated form 
also ; as, decurro, to run doum, which has perf. decurri and decixcurri. 

JISo all compounds of pendo, to weigh. 
12 A supine Ulitum is found in post-Augastaii wrtten. 
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Pros. 


Int 


Perf. 


Sup. 


Meaning. 


oonstilo, 


oonstUere, 


oonstUui, 


oonsultam, 


eonauU, 


ellcio, 


eUoSre, 


ellcui, 


elldtam, 


lure forth. 


fr^mo, 


fremSre, 


frSmui, 


fremltum, 


roar J snort. 


g6mo, 


gSmere, 


gCmui, 


ggmltum, 


sigh, groan. 


gigno, 


gignere, 


gfiimi, 


gSnltum, 


bfget. 


mfito, 


mStSre, 


(messoi),* messnm. 


reapf mow. 


mdld, 


mdlSre, 


molui, 


molltum, 


grind. 


occtQo, 


occtUSre, 


ooctUni, 


occultum, 


hide. 


pono, 1 


ponere, 


pftsni, 


I>58ltam, 


jmtf place. 


rftpio, 2 


r&pfire, 


rftpui, 


raptum, 


snatch. 


sfiro, 


ser6re, 


sSrui (in 


•sertum, 


connect. 






camp(mn(2«) 




strepo, 


stz^pSre, 


strepni, 


8tr6pTtam, 


make a din. 


texo, 


tex^re. 


texoi, 


teztiim, 


weave. 


tr6mo, 


trtmere, 


tr6mui, 




tremble. 


▼6mo, 


ydmere, 


ydmni, 


ydmltiim, 


vomit. 


i 


7. Those haying -vi in Perf., - 


-turn in Supine. 


arcessOyS 


arcessSre, 


arcessiyi, 


arccissitam. 


summ^m. 


cerno, 


cemSre, 


crSyi, 


cretum, 


separate, discern. 


cognosco, 


cogno6o6re, 


, cognoyi) 


CQg^Uum, 


know, 4 


cresco, 


crescSre, 


creyi, 


cretum, 


grow. 


cilpio, 


ctipSre, 


ctipiyi, 


cilpitam, 


desire. 


l&cesso, 


lacessSre, 


lacessivi, 


lacessltnm, 


provoke. 


lino, 


UnSre, 


l§yi, 


lltnm, 


besmear. 


nosco, 


noscSre, 


noyi, 


notum, 


become a^quairUed with. 


pasco, 


pasofire, 


payi, 


pastum, 


feed. 


p6to, 


pStere, 


pfitiyi, 


pgtitam, 


seek. 


quaero,5 


qnaer6re, 


qaaesiyi, 


quaesitam, 


inquire. 


quYesco, 


quIescSre, 


quievi, 


qaletam, 


rest. 


rtro, 


sSrere, 


seyi, 


sfttum, 


sow, plant. 


8lno, 


sInSre, 


siyi, 


(situm), 


allow. 


Bpemo, 


spemSre, 


spreyi, 


spretum, 


reject, despise. 



* Say messem feci. 

1 PosTvi is firequent in Plautus : postum (simple and compound) is oflen'found 
in poetry. 

2 The compounds make -rtpio, -ripere, -ripui, -reptum, as, dTripio, to tear in 
fieces, 

8 Another form (perhaps of different origin) is accerso. In the passiye infin- 
itiye arcessTri and acceniTri sometimes occur. 

4 So agnosco, to recognize. But all other compounds of nosco, to become ac- 
quainted wUhf haye -notum in the supine, except dignosco and intemoaco, 
which haye no supine. 

3 The compoundB make -quTro, -quir^re, -quialvi, -quisTtum ; as, exc^u\to« 
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Fret. InC Perf. Sup. Meaning, 

stemo, stemSre, strayi, stratum, throw down, 

suesoo, Buesoere, suevi, suetum, he OLCcusUmed, 

tfiro, tfirgre, triyi, tritum, rub. 

8. Those ending in -uo in Present Indicative First Person 
Singular, which (with the exception of some already mentioned, 
as, struo, struxi,etc.) make -ui in Perf. and -iituxn in Supine, as, 

trlbuo, trlbnere, trlbni, trlbntom, asHgn. 

In this class must be included 
solvo, solvere, soM, sOlutom, loose^pay, 

volvo, volv6re, ▼olvi, vttlutum, roU. 

9. Inceptives in -soo. These Verbs are formed (a) from 
Verbs of the Second Conjugation, (6) from Xouns. The former 
have no Perfects, except those of the Verbs from which they 
are derived, as, pallesoo (from palleo), I grow pale, Perf pal- 
lui ; the latter either have no Perfects or form them in the 
same way in -ui, as, diireBoo (from durus), I grow hard, Perf. 
durui. Few Inceptives have any Supine. 

10. The Semi-Deponent, fido, trust, has Perfect f isus sum. 

IV. Fourfh Coigugation. 

Pres. Infl Perf. Sup. 

Regular Form, -To, -Ire, -ivi, -itnm; 

as, audio, audire, audlvi, audTtnm. 
Exceptions : — 

1. Those having regular Perf., but -turn in Supine. 
Pres. Inf. Perf. Sup. Meaning. 

€o, ire, ivi, Itum, go, 

sSpSlio, sepelire, sepSlivi, sSpultum, bvry, 

2. Those having -i in Perf., -turn in Supine. 
compSrio, oomp^rire, compSri, compertum, ascertain. 
r6p6rio, r^pfirire, reppSri, rSpertum, find, 
ySnio, venire, veni, ventum, come, 

3. Those having -si in Perf., -turn or -sum in Supine. 

fulcio, fulcire, fhlsi, fultum, prop. 

haurio, haurire, hausi, haustum, draw up, 

sancio, sancire, sanzi, sanctum, decree, 

aentio, aentire, sensi, sensam, fed. 

vindo, yinclre, vinzi, vinctom, bind. 
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4. Those having -ui in Perf., -turn in Supine. 



Fres. 


Tnf. 


Perf. 


8iip. 


Meaning. 


ftmldo. 


ftmlcire. 




ftmictnm, 


clothe. 


ftpSriOy 


&p6rire. 


&p6rai, 


ftpertum. 


uncover, open. 


5pSrio, 


dpgrire, 


dpSrui, 


dpertum, 


cover. 


s&lio,l 


8&lire, 


salui, 


saltum, 


leap. 



V. Deponent Verbs. 

Deponent Verbs follow the Passive forms of the four Conju- 
gations. It should be remembered that they have the four 
Participles complete : viz., the Present Active, in -ns ; the 
Future Active, in -urus ; the Perfect Passive (with an Active 
meaning), in -us ; and the Gerundive, in -ndus. They have 
also the Gerund, and many of them the Supine. 

1. Deponents of the First Conjugation are all regular, making 
the Infinitive in -ari and Perfect Participle in -atus. 

2. Deponents of the Second Conjugation make the Inf. in -eri 
and Per£ Part, in -itus, except 

Pres. In£ Perf. Part. Meaning. 

f&teor,2 fateri, fafisus, acknowledge, 

mIsSreor, mIsSreri, mlsSrltos or (mlsertus), pity, 

reor, reri, r&tos, think, 

3. Deponents of the Third Conjugation have various forms. 
A great number end in -scor in the Pres. Indie, e. g. : — 



ftdlpiscor, 


ftdlpisci, 


&deptus, 




obtain. 


commlniseory 


commlnisci, 


commentus, 




devise. 


ezpergiscor, 


expergisci, 


experrectuR, 




ancake. 


irascor. 


irasci, 


iratus, 




grow angry. 


nauciscor. 


nandsci, 


nactus or nanctns, 


obtain. 


nascor,' 


nasci, 


natos, 




be bom. 


obliyiscor, 


oblivisci, 


oblitus, 




forget. 


p&dscor, 


pacisci, 


pactnfl, Perf. 


pfiplgi, 


bargain. 


pascor, 


pasci, 


pantus, 




feed. 


prGficiscor, 


pr5flcisci, 


pr6fectus, 




set out J march. 


vescor, 


vesd, 






eat. 


uldscor. 


ulcisci, 


ultiiR, 




avenge. 



1 The compounds make 'StUo, -aillre, -siliii, -sultum, as, r(^a\\\o,to leapbaa)^. 

2 The eomponnda make -fiteor, -fiteri, -fessus: as, conf \teoT,to ccmjcaa. 
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The others are : — 



Pres. 


Inf. 


Pert Part. 


Meaning. 


amplector, 


amplecti, 


amplexnSy 


efmbraee. 


fruor, 


frni, 


fructus and (fraltus), 


enjoy myself. 


fungor. 


fhngi, 


functus, 


getqwU. 


gr&dior,! 


grftdi, 


gressus, 


step. 


labor, 


labi, 


lapsuR, 


glide. 


Idquor, 


Idquiy 


15cutu8, 


apeak. 


mdrlor, 2 


mdriy 


mortiius, 


die. 


nitor, 


niti, 


nisus or nixus, 


strive. 


pfttlor, 


pftti, 


passus, 


suffer f allow. 


quCror, 


queri, 


questns, 


complain. 


rtvertor, 3 


rCverti, 


rgyersus, 


return. 


sSquor, 


sequi, 


seciitus, 


follow. 


titor, 


titi, 


usus, 


avail oneself. 



4. Deponents of the Fourth Conjugation make the Inf. in 
-Tri, and Perf. Part, in -itus,* except, 



assentlor, 

expCrlor, 

metlor, 

oppCrlor, 

ordlor, 

5rior, 



aflsentiri, 

exp6riri, 

metiri, 

opperiri, 

ordiri, 

5riri, 



assensus, casent, 

expertuB, make trial of. 

mensus, m^a^sv/re, 

oppertus and opperitus, toaitfor, 

onus, begin. 



oitus, 



rise. 5 



Particles. 



98. Adverbs, CoigimotionB, Prepositions, and Inteijections 

are indeclinable. Some of them are cases of existing words, 
others cases of lost words, others words with case-terminations 
different from those in common use in Latin, others mutilat^ 
remnants of fiiUer expressions. Some of the interjections are 
simple natural ejaculations. 

1 The compounds make -gredior, -gr^di, -gressus : as, aggr^dior, to attack. 

2 The ftiture participle is mSriturus. An infin. moriri and emSrTri occurs sev- 
eral times in Plautus, once in Terence, and once in Ovid. 

3 Properly the passive of reverto. 

4 Potior, be master, is of the Fourth Conjugation, but in some forms wavers 
between the Fourth and the Third. Almost always pStitur, potimur. 

5 OrTor has some forms of the Third Conjugation (like capior) : Pres. Ind., 
or)^ris, oritur, orimur ; Imperf. SubJ., orlrer and or^rer ; Fut. Part., oriturus ; 
(Gerundive, oriundus (used as a<^.). The compound adorior has in Pres. Ind., 

mdortiia, adontur. 
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99. ADVERBS. 

1. Many Adverbs contain the stem of some noun, adjective, 
or other part of speech, e. g. : 

0. Those which are formed from adjectives of the first and 
second declension, and which end (1) in e (perhaps an old abla- 
tive termination for ed) : as, placide, from placidus ; (2) in 
5 (ablative) : as, fals5, from falsus ; (3) in um (accusative) : 
as, multuxn, from multus ; (4) in tSr : as, diiritSr (or diire), 
from duruB ; hiiinanitSr (or hiiinane), from humanus. 

6. Those which are formed from adjectives of the third declen- 
sion, and which end (1) in tSr : as, fortitSr, from fortis ; (2) 
in 3 (accusative neuter) : as, f acild, from f acilis ; (3) in o : as, 
oxnnind, from oxnnis. 

c. Those which are formed from nouns, pronouns, or prep- 
ositions, and which end (1) in im (accusative) : as, partim, 
from pars ; ftirtim, from fiir ; (2) in tus : as, funditus, from 
fundus; (3) in c,i (locative), o (ablative), qu8, dS, dSm, etc.: 
as, hrLc, h&:i, e5, ubiqud, ibidSm, hinc, indS, etc. 

2. Compound, adverbs are made up of two or more words: 
as, h5die for hoc die; tantummddd for tantum modo; 
quamobrem for quam ob rem; magrndpSrS for magno 
dpSrS ; quamvis for quam vis. 

3. As to meaningTt adverbs may be divided into many 
classes : e. g., (1) Time : as, nunc, now; eras, to-morrow; j§.m, 
already. (2) Place: as, hic, ^re; hinc, /lence; hno, hither; 
undS, whence; ibi, there; intus, within. (3) Manner: as, 
car§, dearly; el3grantdr, elegantly^ in an elegant manner; per- 
pSrSim, wrongly; it3m, likefioise; ut, how, (4) Degree: as, 
mult5, much; ade5, to such a degree; tant5p8r§, so greatly. 
(5) Cause : as, qu5d, because; eo, therefore. (6) Comparison : 
as, paritSr, equally; p5tius, ratlier. (7) Afitanation: as, 
vero, indeed; sane, of course; utiquS, anyhow, assuredly. (8) 
Negation: as, n5n, not; baud, not. (9) Interrogation: as, 
utriim, whether or no? ciir, why ? quom5dd, how f 

4. For the Compajrison of Adverbs, see 1 52. 

100. G0KJUNGTI0N8, 

1. In form, Cox^unotions are simple : as, ot, ao,'a\i, a\]L\>\ 

or compound: as, atquS, quamvIs, attaxn^n. 
J3* 
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2. Co-ordinative conjunctions are employed to connect 
clauses which are on an equality with each other ; that is, 
either primary clauses, or secondary clauses standing in the 
same relation to the governing clause. Such are St, -quS 
(always attached to a word), ac, atquS, sSd, v3l, aut, nSc, 
n§qu3. 

3. Subordinative conjunctions connect a secondary clause 
to a primary or leading clause. Such are ut, si, cum (qudm, 
quum), ne, quo, ubi, dum, etc. 

4. Some conjunctions are used in co-ordination as well as in subordination. 

5. As to meaniniT, conjunctions may be arranged in thirteen 
classes. 

I. Co-ordinative. 

1. Copulative: as, et, ac, atque, -que, andi; and a few 
more. 

2. Adversative: as, sed, &t<t; autem, but, however; vero, 
truly, but; verum, but; at, but; atqui, arid yet; tamen, yet; 
cetSrum, on the other hand; and the like. 

3. Alternative: as, aut, either ^ or; vel, either, or; sive, 
whether; nSc, nSque, neither, nor; and the interrogatives, 
utrum, an, whether or no, 

4. Causal: as, nam, 3nim, namque,dtSnim, /or; enim- 
jreTO,for in truth, or adversative, but in truth. 

6. Illative : as, igitur, er£r5, itaque, therefore. 

6. Comparative : as, ut, sicut, as; vSlut, as if; qu&sa, 
OS if; quam, than, as; utp5te, as being. 

II. Subordinative. 

1. Final, expressing purpose or result : as, ut, that, so that; 
ne, lest, i. e., that not ; quin, that not, but that; quo minus, 
in order that not; neve or neu, and in order that not. 

2. Conditional, expressing a condition or contingency : as, 
SI, if; sin, if however, but if; nisi, unless, if not; duzn, pro- 
vided that, etc. 

3. Concessive, expressing a concession or admission : as, 
ut, alth(yugh; etsi, tametsi, quamquam, quam vis, aMhough; 
also cum, although; and a few others. 

4. Temporal, expressing time : as, cum, when; simul ac, 
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as soon as; ut, when, as so(yn as; dum, whilst; donee, until; 
ubi, when^ etc. 

6. Causal, expressing cause, reason, or ground : as, quod, 
qui&, qudniaxn, euxn, because; quippe, as, hecausCj inasmuch 
as; quando, since (because), 

6. Relative, expressing a reference to something going be- 
fore: as, unde, whence, for which reason; quarS, on which account, 
wherefore^ why; qu§.xndbrein, wherefore, 

7. Oomparative, expressing comparison or likeness : as, ut, 
as; Biout, just as; vdlut^ as if; quasi, as if. 

Hote 1. — Many words in the above lists are used in more than one sense 
and one constmction. ' 

Hote St^Many pronominal particles are Adverbs when interrogative, but 
Conjunctions when relative. *^ 

101. PREPOSITIONS. 

Some prepositions govern th^ accusative case, some the abla- 
tive, and a few both the acciisatiye and the ablative. (See 
Syntax, J 131 ; 2 186.) 

I. Frepositioiig in CompositioiL 

Prepositions are often compounded with other words, and in 
many cases suffer a modification of their final letter, according 
to the principles of euphony. ^ 

A is used before the consonants m and v : as, a-xnoveo, a- 
veho ; better also in a-fui, a-fore, from absuxn. 

Ab is used before vo'wels and most consonants : as, ab-ire, 
ab-duoo, ab-ioio (ab-Jioio), ab-ripio, ab-latus, ab-negro, etc. 

Ab is changed into au in au-fero, au-fUgrio. 

Abs is used before o, q, and t : as, abi^-oondo, abs-oisio» 
abs-que, abs-tineo. 

Ab before p becomes as : as, as-porto. i 

Ad is found before vo'wels, h, and the consionants d» j, xn, 
and V : as, ad-axno, ad-hibeo, ad-duoo, ad-ioio (ad-jioio), 
ad-moneo, ad-veho. It is often assimilated to the other con- 
sonants : as, al-loquor or ad-loquor, af-fero or aid-fero, ac- 
oolo or ad-oolo. Before q, d may become o : as, ac-quiro 
or ad-quiro. Before gn, or before s followed by a consonant, 
the d is often omitted : as, a-gnosco or ad-gnosco, a-spioio 
or ad-siiioio. 
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Oum is represented by ooxn» oon» or oo. 

Oom is often used before p, b, m : as, oom-paro, oom- 
bibo, oom-munio. Before 1, n, r, tiie m may be assimilated : 
as, ool-loquor or oon-loquor, oon-niveo or ooniveo, oor- 
ripio or oonripio. 

Oon is used before the other consonants not mentioned under 
oom : as, oon-fero, oon-tegro, oon-sido. 

Oo is used before vowels, and h: as, oo-eo, co-alesoo, 
co-baereo ; but the in remains in some words : as, ooxnedo, 
ooxnes, comitor, and coxnitiuxn. 

Ex is used before vowels, b, and the consonants c, p, q, s, 
and t : as, ex-oro, ex-cipio, ex-perior, ex-quiro, exHSOlvo, 
ex-tendo. Before f the x is assimilated, or sometimes becomes 
c : as, ef-fero, or, rarely, ec-fero, for ex-fera It is omitted 
before other consonants : as, e-ripio, e-volvo. 

Kote. — But e, and not ez, is used for the most part in e-seetido and 
e-poto ; while, on the contrary, ez is used in ex-lex, lawless. 

In (both the preposition and the inseparable negative parti- 
cle) may become im before the labials p, b, in : as, izxi-i)ono 
for in-pono, im-buo for in-buo, izn-mitto for in-xnitto. 
Before 1 and r the n is often assimilated : as, il-ludo or in- 
ludo, ir-rideo for in-rideo. Before firn it is dropped: as, 
i-firnoro for in-£moro. In other cases it remains: as, in- 
utilis, in-eptus, in-fero. 

Inter remains unchanged, except in intelleffo for inter- 
lefiTO, and its derivatives. 

Ob assimilates its final letter to c, f, Ut and p, and generally 
remains unchanged before others : as, oc-ourro for ob-curro, 
of-fero for ob-fero, o&r-fiTOTO for ob-gero, op-primo for ob- 
primo (pr3mo). Before s and t it is frequently written op ; 
it becomes obs in obsolesco ; and is written ob, sometimes 
om, before m. It drops b in omitto, operio, ostendo (for 
obs-tendo). 

Per assimilates its final letter only in pel-licio for i)er- 
licio, and words derived from it. In pQJero for i>er-Juro, the 
r is omitted. 

Pro generally remains unaltered ; but we have prod when 
the second part of the compound begins with a vowel : as, 
prod-erat. The r and the o are sometimes transposed: as 
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in por-rlgo for pro-rigo (i. e., regro), and xxxrtendo for 
protendo. 

Sub assimilates its final letter before o, f, s, generally before 
p, and sometimes before in and r : as, suo-ourro for sub- 
ourro, su£r-grero for sub-grero. Before other consonants it 
remains unchanged, except that we find sua (for subs) in 
suscipio, susoito, suspendo, sustineo, sustento* sustuli, 
and su in suspioio, suspiro. 

Trans is often shortened into tran or tra : as, tra-duoo 
for transduoo. 

Hote. — Usage yaries greatly in componnds, in regard to the retention of 
the final consonant of the preposition and its assimilation or other modifi- 
cation. 

n. Inseparable Particles. 

There are certain quasi-prepositions which are often found in 
composition. These are axnb-, dis- or di-, re- and se. 

1. Amb, around; on both sides: as, axnb-io, to go round. 
The b is omitted when p 5)llow8 : as, am-pleotor for am6- 
plector. Before gutturals and f, the b is omitted, and the in 
changed into n : as, an-oeps. 

2. Dis or di, in different directions^ in twain : as, dis-pono, 
to place in different positions. Before a vcwel or h, dis becomes 
dir- : as, dir-imo ; before f it becomes dif- : as, dif-fSra 
It remains dis before o, p> q, s : as, dis-oiitio ; before other 
consonants, and sp, so, and st, it becomes di. 

3. Be or red, back; again: as, rS-txneo, to keep back; rSd- 
ixno, to buy back. Sometimes the d is assimilated or fiEills of^ 
the vowel e being lengthened to compensate. 

4. Se or sed, apart^ remains the same : as, se-paro* se« 
diioo, sed-itio. 

102. INTERJECTIONS, 

1. Inteijections may be divided into two classes, according 
as they are imitations of sounds, or abbreviated sen- 
tences or mutilated words. 

1. Imitations of sounds. 

SordJi) in warning or sorrow. Comp. a; Eng., ah I 
or ha ) Germ.,ac^/ 
2Jti& in reproof or denial, or laughter. 
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euoe 

au 

fO. or fill 

phy 



?=*« r ^ encouragement. Comp. ela ; Engl., hey. 

heia I 

vah or va in surprise or indignation. Comp. do. 

5 various. Comp. a», (j ; Engl., o^/ 

15 a shout in excitement. Comp. 16 and loi) or Iw ; 

Engl., yoho! 
Sh6 or 6ho a cry of distress. Comp. Engl. Ho ! In Terence 

sometimes with duxn appended. 
pr5 or proh in surprise or indignation ; especially in phrases, 

pro Di ixnmortales, etc. Perhaps this is not 

imitative of a natural sound, but is a word. 

for ei'oi : a cry in Bacchic rites. 

in fear and warning. 

expression of disgust. Comp. ^et) (?); Engl.,jZe/ 

faw! foh! Germ. ^ pfui. 

in impatience at unnecessary explanation. Ter. Ad, , 

412. Probably same as last. Comp. EngL, pooh. 

various. Perhaps a whistle, which is written in 

Engl., whew, 

in wonder and delight : a quivering of the lips. 

Perhaps imitative of Greek papal^ wSkoi, iravai, 

laughing. Comp. & a or a 5, Engl., Haha, 

in grief and anger. Represents a wail. Comp. 

ovai, in Alexandrine and later writers, perhaps 

imitation of the Latin ; Germ., toeh; Engl., woe. 

Compare also vah and the verb vagire. 

in annoyance, especially when a person is saied; 

probably between a groan and a grunt. Comp. 

Engl., vgh, 

in grief. It represents a sigh. Comp. 1 1 or II or 

k^, and perhaps alal ; Engl., heigh, 
heu, eheu alas! 

ghexn or ) the sound of clearing the throat. Comp. Engl. , hem, 
hem or em ) ahem. In Plautus em is often found in MSS. for en. 
at to command silence. The corresponding sound in 

English, hist, is used to attract attention ; and sh, 

hush, to command silence, 
attat or atat or in surprise, vexation, fear, etc. ; smacking of 
rarely attatae the tongue against the teeth. Comp. arraToi, 

aTTaraTdi^ broToly otototoI', IBkTi^.^t'uJi^twX* 



hui 

b&bae 
papae 
hahahae 
vae 



I 



5he 



hei or ei 
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heus a noise to attract attention; a combined whistle 

and hiss. Corap. Engl, whisht ! and perhaps Germ. 
heisa (= Engl. , huzza), 

bombax apparently from pofipd^ : expression of wonder. 

euax a cry of joy. Comp. fva, evd^eiv, and perhaps 

Grerm., juchhe. 

taxtaz the sound of blows. Comp. Engl, thwack. 

tar&tantSri. (Ennius), the sound of a trumpet. 

2. Mutilated words or abbreviated sentences. The following 
are probably such : 

(a) Latin : 

en in Plant, usually em, lo ! 

ecoe h here I The oe is perhaps the demonstrative par- 

ticle. In the comic poets it is frequently combined 
with the accusative (as if it were equivalent to see) 
of the pronouns is and ille : eccum, eccam, eo- 
oos, eocas, ecca; eocilluxn, eccillam, eocil- 
lut ; once also eccistam. 

eccSre used similarly to English there 1 

meheroules, mehercule, ) abbreviations of me Hercules 

mehercle, hercules, hercle, I juvet, or me, Heroule, juves. 

m§dius f idius for me deus Fidius Juvet. 

ecastor perhaps for en Castor. 

pol for Pollux. 

SdSpol for me, dee Pollux, juves ; or the e may be an 
old interjection. 

sodes prythee; if you will be so good, 

(6) Borrowed from the Greek : 

UlAge off! away! for hiraye, 

eu well done ! for el, 

evLge well done ! hi^avo ! for evye, 

eugrSpa^ originally for eiye irai f 

2. Several nouns and verbs are used in exclamation or invo- 
cation, like interjections. Such are : 

1. pax, hush I malum, plague! the mischief/ nefas, infandum, mon- 
strous / indignum, horrendum, miserum, miserabile, tnrpe. The yoca- 
tiye maote/plur, maoti, is used with aa ablative or genitive*. VAfiiAAXA 
Mto virtute,ffo on and prosper. It is, perhaps, the par\idp\fc oi «i V)^ 
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verb, magere. The interrogative pronoun, qnid, what/ is sometimes osed 
in exclamation. 

2. quaeso, prithee I preoor, oro, obteoro, pray; amabOi do please; bib 
(si Tis), snltis (si vultis)! please; age, agtte, agesis, agednm, agttednin, 
come now; tXdo (plor. oette), here! give me: so, sodes. 

3. Less properly it has been said that certain adverbs may sometimes be 
r^arded as interjections : as, profeoto, ni {truly)^ oYto, b^nS, belle. 



The Formation of \A/'ords. 

108. Words are formed directly from roots, or from other words. 

1. Boot syllables may be reduplicated: as, mur-m/ar^ tin-tin-nare ; &i- 
be-re, sH-sv/T'Tua, cH-cH-lus ; {compare papa ;) and they may undergo inter- 
nal ohange, such as the lengthening of their vowel, or the insertion of a 
consonant, or other modifications : as, voo-if (nom. vox), root voc (as in 
vdcare) ; stem orud-o- (nom. crudut), root em-; flamm-a, root flag. 

2. Almost all words have some sulBx. 

3. The sofflzes of inflectioiL are used to form the cases and numbers of 
nouns, and the persons, moods, tenses, voices, etc., of verbs. 

4. Stem-Buffixei form the distinguishing marks of the declensions of 
nouns and the coigugations of verbs. 

5. Derivative suffixes are additions placed between the root and the 
stem-suffix, or, when there is no stem-suffix, between the root and the suffix 
of inflection. They may originally have been words themselves, but are now 
merely significant terminations, modifying the meaning of the nouns to 
which they are annexed. The same suffix does not always express the same 
modification, and different suffixes sometimes seem to have the same effect. 
Sometimes the sense of the suffix has been obscured, and a further suffix is 
added to express what had already been denoted : thus, puella is a diminu- 
tion of puera, but, having supplanted puera as the ordinary term for girl, 
a new diminutive, puellula, Was formed for a little or very young girl, 

6. The long vowel, often found in the same part of different derivatives, 
is sometimes part of the suffix, sometimes comes from contraction of the 
stem-suffix with a short initial vowel of the suffix, and is sometimes due to 
a false analogy. 

104. 8I0NIFIGANT ENDINGS. 
I. ITouiiB derived from Verbs. 

1. The termination or signifies the action or condition : as, 
amor, Zove, from anao ; timor, /ecw, from timeo. 

2. Kote. — But many nouns in -or seem to be simple or primary : as, hSnor, 
arbor, labor. 
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3. The termination -t5r, or -sBr, signifies the doer or agrent. 
Such words are formed from the stem of the supine : as, 

vinoo, viotum, to conquer^ victor, a conqueror. 
ourro, cursuin, to rww, oursor, a runner. 

4. Note.— There is a fern, termination in -trix, corresponding to the masc. -tor: 
as, victor, fern, victrix ; venator, venatrix. 

Rem.— The terminations -a, -o, and -ber sometimes denote an agent: as, 
scrlb-a, prae-c-o (praeyd-co), Sd-o, fa-ber. 

5. The terminations -io, -tio, -tus, or -sua, and -tura, de- 
note aotion or make verbcil abstraots : as, 

obsldeo, to besiege^ obsidio, a siege (i. e., a besieging), 
V^o, to enroU^ Idgio, a legion. 
&go, (Sup.) aotuxn, to do^ actio, a doing. 
m&veo, xndtuxn, to move, indtio, a moving. 
verto, versum, to turn, versio, a turning. 
itfiTO, actum, to do, actus, a doing. 
xn5veo, mdtuiu, to move^ xndtus, a moving, 
o&no, cantum, to sing, cantus, a singing. 
verto, versuxn, to turn, versus, a turning. 
pinsro, pictum, to paint, pictura, a picture, 
oSlo, cultum, to till, cultiira, a tilling. 

6. Kote.— A few words in -igo denote aotion or oondition : as, vertigo, 
a twmmg, from verto. 

7. The terminations -men and -mentum usually denote the 
means or thingr performing^ the action, or its result : as, 

luceo, to light, Idmen, light. 

tSfiTO, to cover, tegmen, a covering. 

fluo, to flow, flumen, a river. 

impSdio, to hinder, impSdimentum, a hindrance. 

omo, to adorn, omamentum, an ornament. 

8. Kote 1. — men is sometimes used passively : as, agmen (a thing led), 
an army on march ; geslSmen, a thing carried. 

9. Kote 2. — In some words of this class the stem is extended by a vowel : 
as, regYmen, from rego. 

10. The instrument is also expressed by -culum (-olum) 
and -bulum, which become -crum and -brum when 1 pre- 
cedes : as, 

grubemo, to steer, Grubemaculum, a rudder, 
vSho, to carry, vShiculum, a carriage, cart, 
14 
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fSro, to hear^ feroiilum, a tray. 

sSpSllo, to hury, sSpulcrumi a sepulchre. 

Bimulo, to imitaie, simulaoruxn, an image. 

pasoo, tofeedy pabulum, /(K2(2er. 

venor, to huntj venabuluxn, a hunting-spear. 

flo, &2oto, flabrum, a blast. 

11. Hote 1. — bnlum sometimes denotes plaoe: as, staboliimy a stall 
(8tanding-p]ace), from sto, to stcmd. 

12. Note S.— When the stem of the verb ends in o or g, the termination 
is -alum : as, jaonlum ( jao-io) ; oingnlnm (oingo). 

13. Hote 8. — -trnrn also denotes the ins tmment. When the stem of 
the yerb ends in d, s is substituted for d : as, 

&ro, toploughy &ratruxn, a plough. 
r§do, to scrape^ rastrum, a hoe. 
Bem. — Masoulines and feminines occur : as, eap-ulus, teg-ula, sca-lae. 

14. The termination -iuxn denotes a state, or an act, or 
the result of an action : as, 

firaudeo, to r^oice^ gaMdiMnifJoy. 

aedlf icOi to huild^ aediflcium, a huUding. 

odi, I hate^ 5diuni, hatred. 

15. The termination -ies denotes the thingr made, or the 
result of the action : as, 

f&cio, to makej ^uoies, figure^ appearam/x. 
oonfirSro, to heap vp^ con^rSries, a heap. 

16. Kote. — We sometimes meet other terminations: as, cupido (from 
eSpio) ; querela (from queror) ; erro (from the verb erro), and a few more. 

n. KoimB derived from IToimB. 

17. The terminations -al and -ar denote that which has 
or that which pertains to something : as, 

&nima, hreaJth^ Animal, a living crea;ture {having breath). 
calx, the heel, calcar, a spur. 

18. The termination -arius denotes one enfiragred in a 
trade: as, 

aes, copper J aerarius, a coppersmith. 

argrentum, silver, argentarius, a silversmith; a banker. 

19. -ariiun denotes the pleuse where things are kept : as, 
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&vis, a bird J S>viariuxn, an aviary j or place where birds 

are kept, 
aes, moneyj aerariuxn, a treasury, 

20. -atus and -ura, appended to the names of officers, indi- 
cate the office : as, 

consul, consulatus, the consulship. 
praator, praetura, (he praetorship. 

21. -Tna denotes an employment, or the place (as of a 
business), or indicates the female : as, 

mSdicus, a physician, mSdicina, the healing art. 
dpifex, a worhman, officina (dpif icina), a workshop. 
pisciSi^^, piscina, a fish-pond. 
r§x, a king, regina, a queen. 

22. Kote. — -oinium denotes action or event : as, latro-cinium. 

23. -ium indicates occupation, state, assemblagre, etc.: as^ 
sSicerdos, a priest, a^oerdbtivanj priesthood. 

exsul, an exile, exsiliuxn, exile. 

coUegra, a colleague, collegrium, an association. 

24. -etum appended to the names of trees, shrubs, or plants 
denotes the place where they grow, or a collection of 
them, and -Tie added to names of animals denotes the place 
of their abode : as, 

quercus, an oak, quercetum, an oak-grove. 
vinea, a vine, vmetum, a vineyard. 
dvis, a sheep, 8vile, a sheepfold. 
bos (bSvis), an ox, bSvUe, an ox-stall. 

25. There is a class of derivatives called Diminutives, which 
express smallness : hence also sometimes endearment, con- 
tempt, pity, or depreciation. Such are of the same gender 
as their primitives. They are formed by adding 

1. -iilus, -ula, -ulum, with nouns of the First and Second 
Declensions, and sometimes other nouns, especially when the 
dipt stem ends in c, gTi t, or d : as, 

hortus, a garden, hortulus, a little garden. 
rivus, a brook, ri villus, a rill. 

L, a rock, saxulum (once in Cicero), a little rock. 
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IV. Adjectives formed from Verbs. 

36. Adjectives are formed from verbs with the following ter- 
minations : 

1. -dus or -idus, denoting quality or condition : as, 

r&pio, to hurry along, rS>pidus, swift. 
timeo, to fear J tlmidus, fearful. 

2. -lis, -llis, and -bills, denoting capability or possibil- 
ity, or belongingr to, or somefimes actively, pcwer : as, 

f&cio, to make, to do, f&oilis, able to be done {easy). 

ddceo, to teach, dScilis, teachable. 

&mo, to love, ^mabilis, lovable. 

terreo, tofriglUen, terribilis, creating terror. 

3. -ax, denoting an inclination or propensity, and usu- 
ally in a bad sense : as, 

audeo, to dare, audax, daring {fool-hardy). 
15quor, to talk, I5quax, talkative. 

4. -bundus, -cundus, denoting action, capacity, or 
state, and -ulus, repeated action, are more rare : as, 

ni5rior, to die, mdribundus, in the agony of death. 
Trascor, to be angry, iraoundus, angiy. 
fS.ri, to speak, f&cundus, of ready speech. 
cranio, to chatter, grarrulus, babbling. 

V. Adjectives formed from IToims. 

37. Adjectives ending in -eus denote the material of which 
a thing is made, and sometimes resemblance : as, 

lifirnum, wood, ligrneus, wooden. 

aurum, gold, aureus, golden. 

r5sa, a rose, r5seus, like a rose {rosy). 

38. Kote 1.— To names of trees, and of materials, -neus or -nai is usu- 
ally added: as, 

p5piilus, a poplar, i)5pulneus (or -nus, once in Plautus), 

made of poplar. 
Sbur, ivory, Sbumeus, made of ivory. 

39. Note 2.—BvLt -nus sometimes signifies belonging to, or arising 
A'om : OB, 
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p&ter, afatheTy p&temus, belonging to one^a father. 
ver, spring, vemus, vernal. 

40. -aoeus, -loius, and -itius indicate material or rela- 
tion, or property : as, 

argrilla, clayy argrillaceus, made of clay (clayey). 
later, a bridb^ l&t&rioiiiB, made of bride. 
tribunus, a tribune, tribunioius, relating (or belonging) 
to a tribune. 

41. -icuB or icus, -ilis, and -§.lis or aria denote belongrinfir 
or relatincr to : as, 

bellum, toar, belllous, relating to war. 

&nior (amo), love, ISkJxnous, friendly. 

hOBtis, an enemy, hostilis, hostile. 

rex, a king, regralis, regal, of a king. 

ij&puluBtJthe people, pSpiilaris, relatin^g to the people. 

42. -ius, inns, anus, and -arius denote belongringr or per- 
tainingr to ; -ius being usually added to the names of persons ; 
-inus to the names of animals ; -anus and -arius are, more 
particularly, local : as, 

pater, a father, p&trius, of or pertaining to a father. 
Squus, a horse, Squinus, of or pertaining to a horse. 
urbs, a city, urbanus, of or pertaining to a city. 
&£rer, a field, agrrarius, of or pertaining to afield. 

43. -5sus and -lentus mean fUU of, aboundingr in : as, 

pSriculum, danger, pSriculosus, dangerous. 
VMi, violence, viSlentus, violent {full of violence). 

44. -atus, -itus, and -rLtus mean supplied with : as, 

barba, a beard, barbatus, having a beard. 
auris, an ear, auritus, having ears. 
cornu, a horn, comutus, having horns. 

46. Many adjectives are formed from proper names by the 
suffix -anus or -ianus, or -inus or -lous added to personal 
names: as, 

Sulla, Sullanus, of or pertaining to 8ulla. 
CioSro, OioSronianua, of Cicero^ Cficeroniau. 
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JufiTurtha, Juffurthinus, of or pertaining toJugurtha. 
Ghallus, Gallious, of or pertaining to Oavly OaUic. 

46. Hote. — In Greek words the usual terminations are -TeaSf -eiUy or 
-Tiu: as, 

S5orSite8, Socr§.tiou8, Socratic, 
S5ph5cles, S5ph5oleu8, Sophoclean. 
AristdtSles, AristdtSlius, AHstotilian, 

47. The termination -Sua is poetical : as, 

Heroules, HeroulSus, HercHlean, 

R5xnulu8, RdxnulSus, RomUlean, Horace has R5inula 

firens. We find also d5xnu8 Augrusta ; portus Tra- 

janus. 

48. Proper adjectives are formed from names of places by 
the terminations (a) -ensis (cf. fSrensis, ocustrensis, etc.), 
and a few in -iensis, from words in -o, and from some in -a, 
-ae, -um ; (6) -inus, from words in -ia and -ium ; (c) -anus 
from words in -a and -ae, and sometimes -um and -i : as, 

Canna^e, Cannensis, of or pertaining to Cannae. 
Oarthagro, Oarthagriniensis, of Carthage, Carthaginian. 
AmSria, AmSrinus, of Amiria, Amerian. 
Alba, Albanus, of Alha, Alban. 
Theba^e, Thebanus, of Thebes, Theban. 
Tusciilum, Tusoulanus, of TmcfUlum, Tusculan. 
Fundi, Fundanus, of or pertaining to Fundi. 

49. The suffix -as, gen. -atis, belongs to names of plaoes 
in -na, -na.e, and -no, but specially to those in -num : as, 

OS*pena, Capenas, of or pertaining to Capina. 
Fidenae, Fidenas, of or pertaining to Fidenae. 
Arpinum, Arpinas, of or pertaining to Arpinum, 

50. Note. — These adjectives are often used as nouns indicating the inhab- 
itants ; as, Duo ArpTnates, the two men of Arpinwm, 

51. The suffixes -ius> -aeus, enus, belong to adjectives de- 
rived from the names of Qreek plaoes: as, Odrinthius, 
Larissaeus, Oyzicenus. 

52. Adjectives are also derived from Particles ; some from 
Adverbs : as, crastinus from eras, hddiemus from hSdie ; 

some from 'PTepoBit\o\i% : as, antiquuB ftoui ^.utia. 
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106. FORMATION OF VERBS, 

1. Verbs derived from other Verbs are called Verbals. 
Such are the Inchoatives, Imitatives, Frequentatives, Diminu- 
tives, and Desideratives (§ 88). 

2. a. Verbs derived from Nouns or Adjectives are called 
DenominativeB. Such are most verbs in the First and Fourth 
Conjugations, the greater number being transitive : as, laud- 
are, to praise; milit-are, to serve in war ; libSr-are, to set free; 
laet-ari, to r^oice; fin-ire, to end; vest-Ire, to clothe; xnoll- 
ire, to soften; larfif-iri, to bestow. 
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6. The sofSixes -u, -ol, -ein, -it, -ig (= ag), le, occur in the First 
Goi^ugation : as, grat-ul-ari, vi-ol-are, sermo-cTn-are, debtl-tt-are, nav- 
Tg4lre, mit-Tg-are, elaud-io-are, eommiiii-Yo-are. So jir-g-are for jor- 
tg-are, pSr-g-are for p5r-ig-are. 

c. Most verbs in the Second Conjugation are from Nouns, a 
few from Adjectives ; the greater number being intransitive : 
as, oall-ere, liio-ere, fl5r-ere, flav-ere. 

d. A few U-verbs in the Third Conjugation are Denomina- 
tives : as, §x)u-Sre, xnStu-Sre, xninu-Sre, tribu-Sre. 

Hote. — Some Verbs called Denominative may be really Primitive. 

3. Some Boots have a Transitive and an Intransitive Verb 
corresponding to each other: as, tagaxe, to put to flight, fiifirSre, 
to fly; jaoSre, to throw , jaoere, to lie; pendSre, to suspend, 
pendere, to hang. 

106. COMPOUND WORDS. 

1. Two or more words may be so joined as to form one word. 

2. Sometimes the words are so joined that one actually agrees with the 
other: as, res-pobltea; jas-jurandam ; tres-viri : or that the second gov- 
erns the first: as, senatuB-eonsultum ; veri-simTlis. Such compounds 
can be severed, thus : resque publTca ; senatusve oonsulta ; so that they 
are not proper compounds in the strictest sense of the word. But generally 
one part or both lose the form of words : as, magnanYmus ; Trojugena ; 
arttfex. 

3. Some compounds indicate simple addition or association of their 
parts: as, duodecim, twelve (dao-|-decem); suovetanrilia (plur.), a sac- 
rifice of a pig, sheep, and bull (su- + ^vi- -["taiiro-). 

4. In some compounds the first part has the nature of a case g^v^Tiifi^ 
bjtbe second part: as (Nouns), agrr-oola (qui agrum coUt^, a farmer ; 
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vitT-sator (vitium s&tor), a vine-plarUer ; (Adjectives) armt-ger (arma 
gerens), bearing arms (as noun, an armor-bearer) ; mellT-flauBy flowing 
with honey; (Verbs) belli-gerare = bellum gSrSre; aequT-parare = ae- 
quum p&rare ; oale-fSoere = cftlere f^cSre. 

5. lu some compound nouns the first part is an adjective or numeral : as, 
pleni-luni-um, the full moon; tri-ennium, a spa^ce of three years. 

6. The first part sometimes modifies the second adverbially : as, (Nouns) 
pzin-ceps (primus and c&pio, one who takes the first place) ; in-edia (in, 
negative, and 6do, to eat) , fasting ; (Adjectives) omnT-potenB, powerful in 
all things; bi-f iduB (bis and findo), cleft in two; bene-voluS) wishvng 
weU ; semY-vivns, haif alive ; feptem-gemYnas, seven-fold ; im-memor, 
unmindful; (Verbs) bene-dieere; ne-quTre; ad-dueere; ef-fSminare (e 
and femlna) ; e-rudire (e and r&dis). 

7. Adjectives are sometimes so compounded as to imply " having " in 
some qualified manner, or " not having : " as, magn-animas ; oenti-oeps 
(centum and cftput), having a hwndred heads; a-mens, de-menst not hav- 
vng one* 8 right mind ; im-bellis, not warlike ; ali-pes, wing-footed ; igni- 
eomuB, with fiery hair; con-oors; in-numeni8 ; prae-oeps (c&put) head- 
foremost. 

8. Most compound verbs are made up of a preposition and a verb. In 
composition, the stem- vowel of the simple verb is often changed : 

1. a (short) is changed before a single consonant into i or e ; a before 
two consonants into e or a : as, &io, reftcio ; cado, oeoTdo ; gradior, 
regredior ; scando, deseendo ; calcoi inculeo. But perago and others 
retain a. 

2. e (short) before a single consonant becomes i : as, teneo, r^tineo. 
But relego and others retain e. 

3. ae is changed into I : au into o or a, and in one case e : as, eaedo, 
oeeido; quaero, require; plaudoi ezplodo; elaudo, exeludo; audio, 
obedio. 

9. Similar changes of vowel take place in other compounds : as, amieuB, 
inimTcus ; barba, imberbis. 

10. Stems ending in a, o, u regularly weaken these vowels into the more 
easy and euphonic i before consonants in composition: as, eausidious; 
signifer ; oorniger ; but the vowel is sometimes dropped : as in manoeps 
(manu -f- cap-). Stems in i retain i or drop it : as, ignivomns ; xiaufragUB 
(navi-). Consonant stems either drop their consonants or add i: as, 
lapTcida (lapid-) ; matrioida (matr-). 

Note. — For the changes which prepositions undergo in composition, see 
page 151. 
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Syntax. 



Sentences. 

107. A simple sentenoe expresses a single thought, or tells 
a single fact, and contains one finite verb. 

1. Every Simple Sentence is either (1) a Statement, (2) a 
Question, (3) a Command or Request, or (4) an Exclama- 
tion. 

Hote. — There are two forms in which each of these kinds of sentences 
may be found, the Direct, and the Indirect or Dependent ; as, Brutus 
Idlltd Caesar, and he said that Bmtus killed Caesar ; where the first ex- 
simple is a Direct Statement, and the same words in the second example an 
Indirect Statement. Do you live in Borne T and. He asked him, ** Do yon 
live in Borne T " are examples of a Direct Qaestion ; in He asked him 
whether he lived in Borne, we have an example of an Indirect Question. 

2. A Comix)und Sentenoe is made by the union of two or 
more simple sentences. 

3. The Clause containing the Principal Assertion is called the Leading 
Clause; clauses depending upon it, explaining or modifying it, are called 
Subordinate ; clauses connected with it but not dependent upon it in their 
construction, are called Co-ordinate. 

Subject and Predicate. 

108. Every sentence contains a Subject and a Predicate. 

1. The Subject is the person or thing of whom, or of which, 
something is told ; the Predicate is that which is told of the 
subject. Thus in the sentences, rosa floret, the rose hhoms^ 
and rosa pulchra est, the rose is beautiful^ rosa is the Subject, 
and fl5ret and pulchra est are the Predicates. 

2. The Subject is expressed either (1) by a Noun, aa ro^a, 
(2) a Pronoun, as ille, in iUe ourrlt, he runs, or (3) 3ome 
word, phrase, or clause sta<ii<Un& for a Noun ; or (4) it is im^ 
plied in the termination ©f thQ V^rb, aai qiirr^Q, I run;; 
curri-t, h^ runs, 

1. Words which may 0t»ttd for ITonna Are (1) AdjeeUvea, 9ia omoiak tS^ 
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rent» aU things bloom; (2) Adverbs, as satis temporis datur, enottgh time 
is given ; (3) Infinitives, as navigare delectat, sailing gives delight ; (4) 
Terms cited as words or Phrases merely, as '* ad arma ** elamatnr, " to 
arms " is shouted ; and (5) Substantive Clauses, as Quae sit natnra lucis 
ambigitur, what is the nature of light is disputed, 

2. A ftill and definite sentence may be expressed by a single word, if 
that word is a verb in the first or second person ; as, eurris, thou runnesl ; 
currimus, we run. The verb in the third person requires the aid of the 
context for fuller definition of its subject 

3. The Predioate is either a Verb, as fldrent, or a Noun or 
Adjective connected with the Subject by some form of the verb 
6886, to be; as, rosa flds est, the rose is a flower; rosa pulohra 

68 1/* 

1. When the verb sum is thus used, it is called the Copula, or connect- 
ing link. It can make a Predicate by itself, when it implies absolute ex- 
istence ; as, seges est ubi Troja fuit, (there) is com where Troy WAS. 

2. The verb sum is also, or appears to be, more than a mere copula, (1) 
in the expression est ut, it is possible that ; (2) when it has for comple- 
ment (a) an adverb, as sio est vita hominum, (6) a preposition and case, 
as est apud Caesarem, (c) a Possessive Ctonitive, a Case (Qen., Abl., or 
Loc.) of Quality or Place, or a Dative expressing that which a person or 
thing oooasions or serves as : as, bona sunt viri ; summae faeultatis est ; 
operto oapite est ; Caesar Dyrrachii est ; ea dedeeori sunt. 

3. A predicate noun, adjective, or participle is often added to the subject 
without a copula : as, fortis Julius, brave is Julius ; fSsi hostes, the enemies 
are routed. 

4. A single interjection or exclamation may be equivalent to a sentence ; 
thus the cry. Oh ! may imply, / am surprised^ I am pleased, I am pained, 
or still other meanings, according to the circumstances, and the context (in 
writing) or the tone of voice (in utterance). Other inteijections may be 
limited to a single meaning. 

• 

6. The Subject and Predicate may each be modified by addi- 
tional words or clauses. 

6. A simple sentence is enlarged by the addition of the 
Oldeot to the verb. The object is that to which the action 
of the verb extends ; and is either Direct, as, Romulus Re- 
mum interfecit, Bomulus killed Bemus ; or Indirect, as, do 
tibi librum, I give thee a book. 

Note.^The indirect may also be called the remoter objeot. 
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109. SUBJECT. 

1. The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative : 

Ab, equiu enrrit, the horse runs, 

Hote. — ^A yerb is eaXiedfimte in those forms which are limited by mood 
and person, as well as tenie. Hence all the forms of the verb in any mood 
except the infinitlTe are finite. 

2. A personal pronoun is generally omitted, being implied 
in the termination of the verb. If expressed, it is for the sake 
of emphasis or distinction : 

As, natura tn illi pater es, oonsiliis ego, thou art his father by nature, 
Iby eounsd. 

3. The subjeot of an inflnitive is in the aoousative. (See 
! 238-240.) 

Ezc. — The nominative stands sometimes with a present infinitive, used 
in lively discourse instead of a present or imperfect indicative : 

As, pars oidere, alii inseqni, a part was retiring , others advam^dng, 

110. SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

1. A verb agrees with its subject-nominative in number and 
person: 

As, nos, consoles, desumus, we, the consiUs, are wantvng. 

2. a. If there are several subjects, the verb is generally in 
the plural : 

As, aetas, matus, magister prohibebant, age^ timidity, and a tutor 
forbade. 

h. But if several subjects represent one whole, or one com- 
bined notion, they may take a verb in the singular : 

As, Senatus popalusqne Somanns intellegit, the Senate and people of 
Home understand; Gallos a Belgis Hatrona et Sequana dividit, the Mame 
and the Seine separate the Gauls from the Belgae; religio et fides ante- 
ponatnr amieitiae, let religion and honor he preferred to friendship, 

1. If the subject nearest the predicate is singular, and of particular im- 
portance, the verb may agree with this subject alone. 

2. When the preposition cum unites the subjects, the verb is sometimes 
plural : as, ipse dux cum aliquot prinoipibas capiuntor, the commander 
himself with some leading 7nen> are capUired, The singular gives greater 

16 
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importance to its subject : as, ti earn Sexto foire velim quid oogitef , I 

stiould like to know what thou and Seztus think. 

3. If there are subjects of different persons, the verb is gen- 
erally of the first person rather than of the second, and of the 
second rather than of the third : 

As, 8i tu et Tnllia valetU, ego et Cicero valemiu, if you cmd TulUa are 
wellf Cicero and I are well, 

Hote. — In Latin the first person is put before the second or the third : 
as, ego et tu et rez meue ; and the second person before the third person. 

4. Collective nouns may take a plural verb : 

As; pars Somam inermes delati sunt, a portion were brotight imarmed 
to Rome, 

a. Such nouns are pars, multitude, volgus, turba, vis, juventus, nobi- 
litas, plebs, and others. This construction is rare in Caesar, and not used 
by Cicero. 

b, Mille generally takes a plural verb, but sometimes a singular. 

5. Distributive words and phrases, as quisqne, uterque, pars, alius . . . 
alium, alter . . . alterum, vir . . . vinun, are found with plural predi- 
cates, but may be explained as appositive to plural subjects understood : 
as, alius alii subsidium ferunt, they brvng support one to another. 

a. The adverb partim is found with the plural in Cicero : as, partim e 
nobis timidi sunt, partim a re publica aversi, one part of ua are cowards^ 
the other estranged from the stale. 

6. Subjects connected by disjunctives generally take a singu- 
lar verb : 

As, si Aeaous aut MTnos dioeret. 

a. But sometimes the verb is plural : as, si quid Socrates aut Aristip- 
pus feeerint. 

7. With aut . . . aut the singular alone is used ; et . . . et and neque . . . 
neque usually lead to a singular predicate, but sometimes to a pluraL 

8. The verb is sometimes omitted : 

As, di meliora piis, may the gods grant better things to the pious; turn 
ille, then he replied ; quid multal (understand, dicam.) 

1. This omission is very frequent with the verb sum : as, nam Polydo- 
T^^BLB ego, for I am Polydorus, 

111. PREDICATE NOUN AND ADJECTIVE. 

1. With verbs signifying to he, become, remain, appear, be 
made, be chosen, be thought, be called, and the like, a noun or 
adjective in the predicate is in tb^ same case as the subject : 
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As, Anens Martiiu rez ereatus est, Ancus Martius was made kmg; 
quaestor es faotni, you ha/oe become quaestor; Cato esse qnam vidiri 
bonus malebat, Goto preferred being good tojeemdng good; Humidae 
quieU mansenmt, the Numidians remained quiet; Antonins hostis judi- 
oatur, Antony is adjudged an enemy; ego, quae inoedo regioa deum, /, 
who walk proudly the queen of the gods, 

2. The predicate adjective agrees with the subject in gender and number 
also. 

3. The verb may agree in number with the predicate instead of the 
subject: as, amantium Trae amoris integratio est; more rarely in the 
plural : as, contentum suis rebus esse maximae sunt divitiae. 

4. The predicate of an infinitive with a subject accusative is in the ac- 
cusative : as, aiunt vitam esse somnium, they say that life is a dream, 

5. The predicate of an ablative absolute is in the ablative : as, Cyro rege 
creato, when Cyrus had been chosen king; oonsulibus oertioribus factis, 
when the consuls had been informed. 

6. When a predicate noun or adjective is found with esse (or a similar 
verb) after the impersonal licet with a dative, it is generally in the dative, 
if the subject accusative is not expressed ; but sometimes in the accusative ; 
as, licuit Themistocli esse otiose, it wa^ left free for Themistocles to be at 
leisure; cTvi Bomano licet esse (Hiditanum. 

112. APPOSITION. 

1. A noun added to another noun or pronoun to describe 
it, and denoting the same person or thing, agrees with it in 
case: 

As, Cicero orator interfectus est, Cicero the orator was sladn; hie liber 
est Titi, fratris tul, this book belongs to TUus^ thy brother. 

Note. — A noun so added is called an apposiiive, 

Exc. — An appositive to a noun meaning name is often at- 
tracted to the dative of the person : 

As, Scipio, cui Africano cognomen fuit, SHpio^ who had the surname 
ofAfricanus; Africano being attracted to cui. 

2. Sometimes the appositive denotes not a general or permanent charac- 
ter of the noun with which it is in apposition, but one belonging to it at 
the time implied in the sentence : as, Cicero praetor legem Maniliam suasit, 
consul conjurationem Catilinae oppressit, Cicero a>s consul . . . as praetor, 
etc., or when he wa^ consul, when he vjos praetor; Cato senex scribere 
historiam institnit, Cato in his old age. 

3. A genitive may stand in apposition to the person implied in a posses- 
sive personal pronoun : as, m^ unTus opera, by my activity aUme (mea = 
of me) ; YMtra osmium caedes, the skmghter of you all. 
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4. An appositive to two or more nouns is usually in the plural: as, 
OnaauB et Publins Seipiones, duo fulmina belli, Gnaeus and Publiua 
ScipiOf two thunderbolts of war, 

5. If the appositive has two genders, it usually takes the gender of the 
noun explained: as, leo, rez bestiarom, the lion, king of betuts; aqnila, 
rigina avium, the eagle, king of birds; philosophia, magistra vitae, 
philosophy, the guide of life; Athenae, omnium dootrinamm inventrloes, 
Athens, the inventor of all sciences. 

6. Such words as urbs, oppidum, caput, cUy, town, capital, appositive 
to plural names of places, are always in the singular : as, AthinaOi urbs 
Graeoiae, Athens, a city of Greece. 

113. AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, agree 
with their nouns in gender, number, and case : 

As, amloo fido, to a faithful friend ; haeo sententiaf this opinion; oar- 
mina duloia, sweet songs; doetamm fSminamm, of learned women. 

Hote. — An adjective is used attributively when it accompanies its noun 
immediately, as psittacus loquax, the UdkaZvoe parrot; predioatively, 
when it is connected with its noun by a copulative verb, as psittaeuj est 
loquax, the parrot is talkative. 

2. Adjectives agree, in like manner, with substantive pro- 
nouns, expressed or understood : 

As, me misemm (spoken by a man); me miseram (spoken by a 
woman) ; invitus feci, sc. ego. 

3. An adjective agreeing with two or more nouns is put in 
the plural. If the nouns are of different genders, the adjective 
is generally masculine if they denote living beings, and neuter 
if they denote things without life : 

As, pater mihi et mater mortui sunt, my father and mother a/re dead; 
labor voluptasque, dissimillima natura, societate quadam inter se nati- 
rali sunt juncta, labor and plea,sure, things most unlike by nocture, etc. 

Exc— The adjective often agrees with the nearest noun, 
and is understood with the rest : 

As, Orgetorigis f Ilia atque unus e f Tliis eaptus est. 

Hote 1. — If the nouns denote things without life, even when they are all 
masculine or feminine, the adjective is generally neuter : as, ira et a^^ultia 
Jmpejio potentidrA erant, things more potent than empire. 
Note 2, — When nouns denoting persons are com\)medm^'iiQX)CDa^^L^\r 
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ing objects without life, the adjective may take the gender of the persons 
or be in the neuter : as, rez regiaque classis profeoti sunti the king cmd 
the royaZ fleet set out; inimica inter se sunt libera eTvitas et rez, a free 
state and a king are things hostile to ea>ch other, 

4. An adjective referring to a phrase or clause must be neuter : as, hu- 
niannm est errare, it is natural to man to err. 

5. The gender of an adjective is sometimes determined by the meaning 
rather than by the grammatical form of the noun : as, capita co^jurationiB 
oaesi sunt, the heads {i. f., the chief men) of the conspiracy were put to 
dearth. 

6. An adjective added to the subject often has the force of an adverb : as, 
invitus fSei, I did it unvnUingly ; insiste audaz muris, advance on the 
waUs boldly; Aeneas se matutinas agebat, Aen,eas was astir in the mom' 
ing; domesUouB oUori I lounge ai home; memini, tametsi nuUus moneas, 
I rem^mbeTf vnthout any suggestion from thee ; Hannibal princeps in 
proelium ibat, altimiu eonserto proelio ezeedebat, Hannibal used to be 
the first to go to battle^ and after the enga^em^nt the last to quit the field, 

Hote 1. — ^Where the English usually uses a relative pronoun, as he was 
the first (or the last or the only one) who came^ the Latin more concisely says 
primus (nlUmns, solus) venit. 

Hote 2. — The distinction between primus and the adverbs primum and 
prime, appears from the following examples: (1) banc primam orationem 
legi, this is the first oration that I read; (2) banc orationem primum legi, 
delude transcripsi, this oration J first read and then copied; bodie bane 
orationem primum legi, tO'day I read this oration for the first time; (3) 
hano orationem prime libenter legi, postea magis magisque mibi jejuna 
visa est, this oration I read at first with pleasure ; afterwards it seemed 
to me drier cmd drier, 

7. Adjectives are often used as if they were nouns : as, boni et sapientes 
ez nrbe pulsi sunt, the good and wise have been banished from the city; 
Caesar suos misit, Cfaesar sent his soldiers (see g 117, 5) ; deztra, the right 
hand; hiberna, lointer quarters, 

8. A neuter adjective is often found in the predicate, with the force of a 
noun, although the subject is masculine or feminine: as, triste lupus 
stabnlis, the wolf is a pest (lit., a sad thing) for the stalls, 

9. An adverb is sometimes used as an adjective : as, ignari ante malo- 
mm, ignorant of former evils. 

10. The adjectives primus, medius, ultimus, extremus, 

intimus, inf imus, imus, summus, supremus, reliquus, 

etc., sometimes denote the first pai% middle part^ last part, etc. ^ 

of any place or time ; as, summus mons, the top q/ tkeTnrwwmXam; 

media nox, ^ middle of the night, 
15* 
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114. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Pronouns agree with their antecedents in gender, number, 
and person ; but their case depends on the construction of the 
clause in which they stand : 

As, signnm JoviSf qaod Phidias fSoit, the ttatue ofJupitert which Phid- 
ias made ; litterae qaas dedi, the letter which I sent ; Jatoa navem Mdifloaf, 
quae Arge nominita eat ; in earn aaeendit ; Jason builds a ship, which is 
called Argo ; on it he embarks; non som quails eram, / am not such as I 
toas ; adsum qui fioi, I, who did it, am here. 

2. a. Usually the noun is expressed only in the antecedent 
clause, but sometimes also with the relative pronoun : 

As, erant omnino duo itinera, qnibns itineribns domo ezire possent, 
there were only two routes, by which routes they could lea/ve home, 

h. Sometimes the noun is expressed only in the relative clause, 
especially when that clause precedes that of the antecedent : 

As, nrbem quam statao, vestra est {as for the city which I found, it is 
yours), yours is the city that Ifownd, 

c. The noun is sometimes omitted in the antecedent clause even when it 
has an adjective there agreeing with it : as, qnis non malamm qnas amor 
onras habet haeo inter oblivisoitnr 1 (= malarum curarum quas amor 
habet.) 

d. Sometimes no noun is expressed: as, qui bene latuit, bene visit, 
(he) who has well escaped notice, has lived well, 

3. The relative is sometimes attracted to the case of the antecedent : as, 
cum aliquid agas eorum quorum consuesti, for quae. 

4. When relative or demonstrative pronouns refer to more thsm one 
noun, the gender and person are determined by the same rules as those of 
predicate adjectives (§ 118, 3, 4, 5). 

116. PERSONAL AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Pronouns and verbs of the First Person Plural are often 

used by a single person speaking of himself: as, 

noris nos, dooti sumus, you should know me, I a/m a man of learning 
(lit, with a certain humor, ** you should know us, we are a learned man "). 

2. The personal pronouns are used with ad, apud, ab, to signify house, 
abode: as, veni ad me, / came to my vUla; Scaurum ruri apud se esse 
audio, / hea/r that Scaurus is at his country seat; quisnam e nobis epredi- 
tur foras 1 who is coming out of our house f 

3. Pronouns of the First and Second Persons, expressed only in the ter- 
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minatioii of the verb, may have a noun in apposition : as, Hannibal peto 
paoem, /, ffannibat, sue for peace ; omnes boni nobilitati favemns, all 
we conservaMves regard noble birth with favor ; soli Tnscolani vera arma 
invenistiSi only you men of Tuaculum have discovered genuine warfare, 

4. Possessive pronouns are usually omitted when not required for clear- 
ness or emphasis : as, patrem video, / see my father, 

5. The possessive pronouns are sometimes used in the sense of ^ or pro- 
pitious : as, ventis itunui non snis, about to sail with unpropitums winds. 
This is simply an extension of their proper meaning. 

116. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Hie is called the demonstrative of the First Person, iste 
the demonstrative of the Second Person, and ille the demon- 
strative of the Third Person; hie referring to that which 
is near or connected with the speaker in time, place, or 
idea ; iste having similar reference to the person or persons 
addressed, and Ule to persons or things more remote : 

As, huie homini (= mihi); Chrysis vloina baeo, my neighbor here, 
Chrysis; hoc stndinm, this pursuit of mine (or ours) : 

mnta istam mentem, change that purpose of thine; lata snbsellia, those 
benches in thy neighborhood : 

Q. Catnlos non antique iUo more, sed bee nestre, fait emditns, Quintus 
CatahiS toas learned not in that ancient manner but in this of our day. 

2. nie is sometimes used to denote fame or dignity : 

As, ICedea ilia, the celebrated Medea ; veneramini ilium Jevem, adore 
that great Jupiter. 

3. me may mean th^ other of two named ; or, in the plural, the other 
side, the other party. 

4. a. When hie and ille refer to two things, hie designates 
either what is last mentioned (and thus the nearest in the 
discourse, the latter), or what is the nearer to the speaker's 
mind; ille either the former, or what is farther from the 
speaker's mind. 

b. The two pronouns are also used for distribution : as, hoc et illud, 
this amd that. So ille aut ille, ille et ille, this and that man. 

6. Iste sometimes implies contempt ; not from its intrinsic 
meaning, but from its use in courts of law to imply the 
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opposing party (iste, ilud feUmo whom you are defending)^ or 
from the speaker's apparently repelling what he names from 
himself to some one else. 

6. Is is an unemphatic demonstrative. It is used : 

a. In reference to a noun before mentioned, as maxlTniTm 
omamentum amioitiae tollit q\ii ex ea tollit vereoundi- 
am, he takes away the chief grace of friendship^ who Uxkesfrom it 
respectfulness. Its oblique cases are often left to be understood. 

h. It is a simple antecedent of a relative : as, is qui hoc 
f@cit, he who did this. 

c. It means one (of a kind), such^ especially before qui or ut 
with the subjunctive. 

7. Idem may often be rendered also, or at the same time: as, 
qnidqnid honestnm, idem est ntile, whatever is morally right is 
also expedient. Sometimes it implies a contrast, btU yet. 

8. Demonstratives are sometimes used where in English idiom they would 
be redundant. 

9. The adverb qnidem is elegantly joined to personal and demonstrative 
pronouns, especially ille, where a concession is made, but immediately 
qualified by an adversative clause {certairUy . . . hut) : as, tuuB dolor 
homanos is qnidem, ted tamen magnopere moderanduB, yours is a grief 
natural to man, I admity hut one which should he very much repressed. 

10. Demonstratives and relatives are sometimes used concisely in a sug- 
gestive sense, in agreement with a noun, instead of adding what is sug- 
gested in the genitive case or some similar construction : as, haeo pnlohri- 
tudo, this heauty, meaning the heauty of these ihmgs around us; hie metus, 
the ala/rm thus occasioned; haee similitSdo, something like this; haeo 
difensio = hujus rei defensio. 

117. REFLEXIVES. 

1. Se and suns generally refer to a subject nominative of 
the third person in their own clause ; 

As, fur tele se defendit, the thief defends himself with a weapon; sontit 
animus se vi siul moveri, the soiU feels that it is m>oved hy its oum force. 

Hote. — Qnisqne is a frequent subject of se, snns. 

2. Se and suns may be referred to an object (which usually 
precedes) : 
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As, CMMtrenL sua natira mltioreiiL faoit, Cbesor'A own cha/racter makes 
Mm milder, 

3. Se and suns may be referred to an indefinite subject or 
object aliqnem or alicni : 

As, habenda ratio non sua sohun, sed etiam aliomm, one must take 
account not of himself alone, but also of others ; bellnm est sna yitia nSsse, 
it is a fine thing to know one*s oum faults, 

4 Where se and suns would be out of place, the cases of 
is, and sometimes of ipse, are used : 

As, ChlUus te rogat, et ego ejus rogatn, ChUius asks thee, and lathis 
request; aranti Qninotio nontiatnm est enm dictatorem esse factum, 
Ti^ws came to Qmnctius while plotving that he was appointed dictator, 

5. Sni, the masculine plural possessive pronoun, is used 
idiomatically in the sense of his, her, or their Mends, flEUnily, 
soldiers, etc 

118. TffB DEFINITIVE IPSE. 

1. Ipse may be appositive either to the subject or object, 
according as the one or the other is emphatic : 

As, me ipse eonsolor and me ipsum consoler, where (though each is 
translated in English, / comf<yrt myself) ipse with the suhject means, / 
(rather than another) ; with the object, I comfort myself (rather than any 
body else). 

2. Ipse is also used (1) to imply of one^s otmt a,ccord, as ipsae laote 
domum reforent distenta oapellae fbera, the she-goats of their own accord 
will bring home their mMk'Swollen udders; (2) to define time exactly, as 
deeem ipsos dies, exactly ten days; nunc ipsum, al this very moment; (3) 
to express the chief person, as P^thagorei respondere solebant, Ipse dixit, 
the Pythagoream^s used to reply. He himself said so (1. e., Pythagoras). 
Hence slayes used to call their master and mistress, ipse, ipsa ; and Catul- 
lus uses ipsa for era. 

119. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS, ETC. 

1. The Indefinite Pronouns quis, qui, cannot begin a sentence. They 
usually follow some particle (si, nisi, ne, an, num, ut, etc.), or a relative ; 
but are sometimes used without a particle, as dixerit quis, som^ one may 
say. 

2. Hescio quis, nesoio qui, are used as indefinite pronouns in the sense 
of some (person or thing) or other. Compare the French, j> ne sais quoi. 
So neieio quo, nesoio quando. 

M 
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3. Aliqnia, aliqai, Mme, are somewhat less indefinite than quia, qui. 

4. Occasionally aliqnis means a person of importance, as sese aliquem 
erideiu, considering himself somebody. 

5. Qoispiam is used with more emphasis than quii, and rather less than 
aliqnis. Qoispiam is found chiefly in positive sentences ; qaisquam chiefly 
in negative and dubitative sentences ; nonnnlliu only in a positive, ulliu 
only in a negative or dnbitative construction. 

6. Qnidam, a certain one, implies that the subject is definitely known, 
though indefinitely described ; thus : quodam tempore natus snm, aliqao 
moriar, / tocu bom at a certain tim^, IshaU die s&me tim^ or other. It is 
joined with epithets : as, spinoia quaedam et exilis oratio, a certain prickly 
and lean atyle. It occasionally means some as opposed to the whole or 
others: as, nnllis piioibiu supra quatemas pinnae snnt, qnibnidam 
blnae, aliqoibns nnllae, no fishes have more than four fins, some two, a few 
none ai all. Hence it qualifies an expression not meant to be taken strictly : 
as, in ideis Plato qniddam divTnum esse dieebat» Plato used to say that 
in idea^ there is something divine. 

Quidam also stands in contrast to quTyis, quTlibet, any you wiU: as, 
nt saltatori motus non qniyii sad certus qnidam est datus, sic vita 
agenda est certo genere quodam non quolibet, as to a dandier is assigned 
not any optional m^ovement, but a certain definite one, so musit life he passed 
in a certain definite way, not in any we please. 

7. Quisque means each of any number. (It occurs in Plautus in the 
sense of quisqnis, whosoever.) 

S. The Universal Relatives, whether compounded with -onmqne, or of 
the duplicated form, have no special idioms distinguishing them from other 
relatives. 

9. Pronominal Adjectives.— a. Alter is on^ of two : as, clandns fait 
altero pede, he was lam^ of one foot. It answers the question uter, which 
of two f 

b. Two cases of alter (as of alius) may stand in the same clause, dis- 
tributing ambo, uterqoe, etc. : as, uterque homm medium qniddam vole- 
bat sequi ; sed ita cadebat ut alter ez alterius laude partem, uterque 
autem suam totam haberet : both these men unshed to attain a mean; but it 
so fell out thai one had a share of the other* s credit, while each possessed his 
own entire. Uterque means each of two ; alternter, one or the other of two. 

Alter altemm amat, they love one another ; (also expressed by, amant 
se invicem ; mutuo amant ; amant inter se.) 
Alteri . . . alteri, one party, . . . the other party. 

c. Alter sometimes means a second, another besides one named or im- 
plied : alter erlt tum TTphys, then will there be a second Tiphys; alteram 
tantum, as much again. 

d. Alius repeated in successive clauses means one, another, another, and 
so on, without limit of number. In like manner the adverbs of idins, 
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aliter, alias, aUbi, alio, etc. : as, alias eontentius, alias remissius, at one 
time m§rA vigorously ^ at another more slackly. 

e. Repeated in theaame clause, or joined with one of its adverbs, alius may 
be translated by the word different, or more commonly, by two separate 
clauses, rendered in the first by on^ . . . one, and in the second by another 
. . . another : as, aliud aliis Yidetur optimum, one thing seems best to one, 
an^other to another; aliis aliunde perTculum est, danger threatens different 
persons from different sources. 

The Cases. 
120. nominative and vocative. 

1. The nominative is used as the subject of a finite verb 
(§ 109), as an appositive (§ 112), or in the predicate after 
verbs signifying to he, to he called, etc. (§ 111.) 

2. The vocative, with or without an interjection, is used in 

addressing a person or thing : 

As, vincere scis, Hannibal, a^este, amici! dii boni! heu virgol 
ah stulte ! 

3. The nominative may stand with the interjections en, 

ecce, 0, and others : 

As, ecce nuntii, ecoe litterae, Caesarem ad Corfinium, lo couriers and 
letters stating that Caesar is at Corfinium ; vir fortis atque amicus ! 

4. In the poets, and in antiquated style, the nominative is 
sometimes found for the vocative : 

As, almae filius Haiae ! 

Thus often, when the noun is collective, or when the word 
is an attributive or an appositive : 
As, audi tu, popnlus Albanus ; niidns jaciture sepulcro. 

5. In prose the vocative is usually placed after some other words in the 
proposition : as, credo ego vos, jndices, mirari. But it may be prefixed 
with a kind of solemn dignity, or in vehement expressions of feeling. 

Accusative. 
121. accusative of direct object. 

1. The direct object of a transitive verb is put in the accu- 
sative : 
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Ab, mater alit pulloi, the mother nourishes her yowng'; in primii vene- 
rare Deum, in the first place worship God; pudet me (lit. it shames me), 
/ am CLshamed, 

Bem. — The object of a transitive verb in the active voice becomes the 
subject of the verb in the passive voice : as, pnlli a matre alontor, the 
young are nourished by the mother. 

Note 1. — Impenonal verbs governing the accusative are referred to this 
rule. 

Note 2. — An infinitive or a clause may be the subject of a verb. 

Note 8. — After verbs denoting the operations of the senses or intellectual 
powers, and some verbs of causing and effecting, the subject of the governed 
clause is sometimes (especially in the older writers) attracted as object to 
the governing verb : as, nosti Maroellum, quam tardni sit, you know Mar- 
cellus, how slow he is, instead of nosti quam tardus lit Xaroellns. Com^ 
pare, / know thee, who thou art. This idiom is used sometimes where it 
cannot be imitated in English : as, qnis tunm patrem . . . qui esiet andl- 
vit, who heard who your father was. 

2. Some verbs are sometimes used as transitives in Latin, though trans- 
lated in English by intransitives followed by a preposition. Such are 

a. Many intransitive verbs denoting a feeling or state of the mind : as, 
honores deiperant, they despair of honors ; oaium hone doleo, I grieve for 
this misfortune. 

b. Verbs signifying to have the smell of have the taiU of, to thirst for, 
breathe out, sound like, etc.: as, olet vinum, he smells of wine; anhiSlat 
ioelns, he breathes out crim^ ; vox hominem eonat, her voice sounds like a 
man. 

c. The poets go very &r in giving intransitive verbs a transitive signifi- 
cation. (See g 124.) 

d. The passive of such verbs is used more rarely ; but we find rldeor, / 
am laughed at; triumphatae gentis ; nox vigilata ; reg^ta rnra. 

3. In the comic poets, an accusative is sometimes found with verbal 
nouns : as, istnm taotio ; hanc onratio rem. 

4. The participial in -bondns sometimes takes an accusative : as, popnla- 
bundos agros. 

5. The verb is sometimes omitted, in phrases in which it is easily sup- 
plied : as, undo mihi lapidem T where shall / get a stone t 

122. COMPOUNDS BECOMING TRANSITIVE. 

Intransitive verbs of motion sometimes become transitive 
when compounded with a preposition. 

As, hostes oircnmire ; traniire flnmen ; oocnmbere mortem. 
a. So some verbs of position : as, eqnites eironmitant lenatom. 
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Note 1. — Most of these verbs can be uied in the pasiive : as, an^ostias 
Themistooles quaerebat, ni mnltltadine ciroumiretur. 

Note S.-— Compounds with trana, oircum, and ad can take two accusa- 
tives, if the simple verb is transitive : as, traiujioere exeroitum flnmen. 

Note 8. —The preposition may be repeated : as, trana Bhodannm oopias 
trajeoit. 

Note 4. — When such compounds take on a new meaning, differing from 
the simple meaning of the verb, they are generally construed without a 
preposition: as, inire in nrbem, to go into the city; inire proelinm, to 
begin a battle; adire ad aliquem, to go to; adire aliquem, to consult. 

128. COGNATE ACCUSATIVE. 

An intransitive verb often takes an accusative of kindred 
meaning. This accusative repeats the idea already contained 
in the verb, and is usually modified by an adjective or pro- 
noun: 

As, vTtam jncnndam vTvere, to live a delightful life; hoc helium bel- 
lare, to wage this war ; mirnm lomniare somninm, to dream a wonderful 
dream, 

124. LIMITING OR DEFINING ACCUSATIVE, 

Intransitive verbs sometimes take an accusative limiting 

their meaning, especially in the poets : 

As, eoronari Olympia, to he crotoned a>s an Olympic victor ; saltare Cy- 
elopa, to dance the Cyclops, 

Note 1. — To this rule may be referred the use of the accusative of neuter 
adjectives and pronouns after intransitives : as, dnloe ridere (== dulcem 
rlsum ridere), to smile sweetly; torvum olamare; aoerba tneri, to look 
bitter ihvngs ; aetemum vivere ; hoc itudet nnnm, he makes this one thing 
his aim; id laetor, lam pleaded aZ this; idem gloriatnr, he makes the 
same hoa^st. This is the aoonsative of the inner object. 

Note 2. — A limiting accusative of a pronoun may be added to a transi- 
tive verb with an accusative of the person : as, hoc te hortor, I give thee 
this exhortation, 

125. ACCUSATIVE AFTER PASSIVES USED RE- 

FLEXIVELY, 

The passive of some verbs in the poets and later prose 
writers is used like the Greek middle to describe an action 
done by the agent to or for himself and takes an accusative : 

As, Priamns femun eingitor, Priam girds on his blade; Androgei 
16 
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galeam induitar, he dons ike helmet of Androg^oa ; TirgYnes longam in- 
ditae vestem. 

Note. — In classical prose we have the ablative, eingitur ferro ; indf tus 
veste alba. 

TWO ACCUSATIVES. 

126. Verbs meaning to name, caU, rrvake, choose, think, take, 
and some others, may take two accusatives, one of the object, 
the other of the predicate : 

As, urbem Somam vooavit, he called the city Rome; Soeratei totini 
mundi le oivem arbitrahatur, Socrates ioaa wont to thvnk himself a citizen 
of the whole world ; judioem popalam Somanum oepere, they took the Mo- 
moAfi people cw their judge; gratum me praebeo, I show myself grateful. 

127. Doceo, / teach, and its compounds, celo, / conceal, and 
some verbs of asking and demanding, govern two accusatives, 
one of the person and the other of the thing : 

As, te litteras doeeo, Itea^ch thee literaMMre ; iter omnes celat, he conceals 
his journey from all. 

1. Instead of the accusative, we often find the ablative of the thing 
with de. 

2. Fete and poitulo take always the ablative of the person with ab, and 
quaere takes the ablative of the person with ab, de, or ex. 

3. While the art taught is put in the accusative, the instminent is put 
in the ablative : as, aliquem fldibus dooere ; dooendiiiii eqno armUqae. 
Dootus generally takes the ablative. 

4. Verbs that in the active voice take two accusatives, in the passive 
retain one, while the other becomes the subject. 

128. ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION AND AD- 

VERBIAL ACCUSATIVE. 

1. The accusative of specification may be joined with a verb 

or adjective to denote that in respect to which the expression is 

used: 

As, tremit artus, he trembles in his limbs ; os humerosque deo limilii, 
in face and shoulders like a god; cetera egregins, excellent in other re^ 
spects ; caput neotentur, their heads shall be bound. 

Note. — This is often called the Greek accusative, or the accusative by 
synecd5che. It denotes particularly the part affected. 

2, The accusative in certain expressloiia \ft \3a^^ «AN«t\iva.VL^ : 
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As, mazimam partem, for the most part ; mdam Yioesii on my account ; 
quod si, hut if (lit. as to which, if). 
The accusative in these expressions is often an a^ccuaative of extent, 

3. In a few phrases, the adverbial accusative stands where we might 
expect the genitive or ablative : as, id temporii (eo tempore), at that time ; 
id genui alia, other things of tha>t kvnd. 

4. In the comic poets, and more rarely in other writers, a sentence 
sometimes begins with an accusative antecedent to a following relative in 
the same case. 

129. ACCUSATIVE OF EXTENT OF TIME OR SPACE. 
1. The accusative is used to denote extent of time or space : 

As, decern annos nrbs oppugnata est, the city was besieged for ten 
years; fossa duos pedes lata, a ditch two feet broad, 

2. Time throughout which may be denoted by per with the accusative. 

3. Duration of time is sometimes expressed by the ablative ; but rarely 
in the best writers. This is a free use of time in which for time through- 
out which, (See § 185, 10.) 

4. A specified distance may stand either in the accusative of extent, or 
the ablative of measure. If spatium or intervallum be used, they are in 
the ablative, and govern a defining genitive. 

5. When the place from which the distance is reckoned is not men- 
tioned, ab often stands before the words stating the distance : as, a milU- 
bus passuum duobus, tmo inMes off. 

180. TERMINAL ACCUSATIVE, 

1. After verbs implying motion, the names of iovms and 
muiU islands are put in the accusative without a preposition, 
to denote the place whither. 

As, Athenas profectus est, he set out for Athens ; missi sunt Delphos, 
they were sent to Delphi, 

2. Names of countries and large islands generally take a 
preposition ; but the preposition is sometimes omitted, espe- 
cially in poetry. 

3. Domns and ms are put in the accusative after verbs of 
motion, like names of towns : 

As, rus ibo, I shall go to the country; rediit domum, he rcturued ftome; 
cohortes Latfnae Hernicaeque remissae (sunt) domoB, to tTieir Yuyiaes. 
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181. ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS, 
1. Twenty-eight Prepositions govern the accusative. 

These are ad, adversus or adYersmn, ante, apud, oirea, oiromn, oirotter, 
oil or oitra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, jnxta, ob, penei, per, 
pone, post, praetor, prope, propter, seenndnm, snpra, trans, nltra, and 
Yorsns. 

2. The comparative propins and superlative prbzime also take an 
accusative : as, propius nrbem, nearer ike city. 

3. In and sub are followed by the accusative when they 
denote motion to a place ; denoting sitoation, they are fol- 
lowed by the ablative : 

As, Ire in urbem, to go into the city; in nrbe esse, to be in the city; 
sub soalas so ooigoeit, he threw himself under the stairs ; sub monsa jaoet, 
he lies under the table. 

Note. — In with the aoousativo may mean /or, about, a^gainst, etc. 

4. Snper and subter generally govern the accusative, but 
sometimes take the ablative in poetry ; when super means canr 
ceming, it takes the ablative in prose. 

5. Yorsns or versnm always follows its case : as, Somam verins oon- 
tondit, he marched towards Rome. The best writers subjoin it to a case 
governed by ad or in. Postpositive also sometimes are propter, contra, 
ante, circa, circum, inter, juzta, pones, subter, super, supra, and per, 
especially after personal and relative pronouns, and in the poets. See 
Verg. Aen. 4, 671. 

132. ACCUSATIVE IN EXCLAMATIONS. 

The accusative is used in exclamations, either with or with- 
out an interjection : 

As, me miserum ! or, me miserum ! wretched me ! 

The accusative is used as it would have been if some verb of emotion or 
declaration had preceded. 

Genitive. 

133. ADNOMINAL GENITIVE. 

A noun that limits the meaning of another noun, denoting 
a different thing, is put in the Genitive. 
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Genitive of Possession. 

1. The noun in the genitive may denote the possessory the 
author f or the source : 

As, Caesaris horti, Cdesar's gardens ; Cioeronis oratio, an oration of 
Oicero ; labor disoendi, the toil of learning. 

Not9 1. — The noun limited is sometimes omitted : as, ventum erat ad 
Yestae, so. templum ; we had come to the temple of Vesta (compare, he 
went to St, PauVs) ; higus video Bnrriam, I see this man's slave, Burria; 
Yorania FTionis, PisoU wife, Verania, 

Note 2. — a. The possessive adjective pronouns arie used to denote the 
possessor, instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns : as, domus mea, 
my house. 

b. The genitive of pronouns or participles may be added to such posses- 
sive pronouns, agreeing with the genitive which they imply: as, mea 
nnioB opera, by my single exertion; nostros vidisti flentlB ocellos, you 
saw the eyes of me weeping, 

e. In connection with omnium, the genitives nostrum and vestrum are 
used : as, oommunis omnium nostrum parens, the common parent of u» 
aXl, But noitrum and vestrum are ordinarily used after partitives. 

. Note 8. — Alienni is often used instead of the genitive of aliuSt and other 
possessive adjectives instead of the genitive of the nouns from which they 
are derived : as, alienus puer, the child of another ; Heotoreum oaput, 
Hector's head; erilis filius, the master's son. See also ^ 116, 10. 

Subjective Genitive. 

2. The noun in the genitive may denote the subject of the 
action or feeling denoted by the governing noun : as, amor 
parentnin, j^aren^' love, meaning the love which parents feel for 
their children. 

Objective Genitive. 

3. The noun in the genitive may denote the object of the 
action or feeling denoted by the governing noun : as, amor 
parentnm, the love of parents, meaning the love which children 
feel for their parents. 

Note 1. — The objective genitive is often translated by other prepositions 
than of: as, fuga perTculi, flight from danger; contentio honorum, the 
struggle for office; Boiorum triumphus, a triumph over the Boii; fiduoia 
vlrium, confidence in strength, 
16* 
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Note 2. — Both genitives may limit the same noun : as, Agamemnonii 
gloria belli, Agamemnon^a (subject) glory in war (object). 

Note 8. — The possessive adjective pronouns, though generally subjective, 
may be used objectively or passively : as, neglegentia tua, disregard for 
you; odimn tumn, hatred for you. 

Genitive after Partitives. 

4. Words denoting a part are followed by a genitive denot- 
ing the whole : 
As, juYenmn prinoeps, foremost of the youth. 

Note 1. — Words denoting a part are called partitives. They are, 

a. Nouns which express partition : as, pars, numems, nemo, nihil ; 

b. Some adverbs of quantity, measure, place, or time : as, partim, parum, 
latis, afbtim, nimis, abnnde; eo, hue, adhno, quo, quoad; hio, hue, 
nniquam, ibi, nbi ; interea ; 

e. Pronouns and pronominals, as hio, ille, is ; qui, quii, and their com- 
pounds ; tot, quot, and their derivatives ; alius, alter, uter, and its com- 
pounds, ullus, nullus, plerique, multi, pauoi, reliqui, oeterl, solos ; 

d. Cardinal and ordinal numerals ; also prinoeps and medins ; 

e. Neuter adjectives and pronouns used as. nouns ; 

/. Adjectives in the comparative and superlative ; as, migor Neronnm, 
the elder of the Neros; avium loquaciores, the noisier sort of birds; ma- 
ximus fratnun, the elder of the brothers ; 

g. Adverbs in the superlative ; 

h. Any noun or adjective which can imply distribution : as, piseiom 
f eminae ; lecti juvenum. 

Note 2. — The genitive of the thing measured or counted is used after 
words of measure or quantity : as, vTni ties amphorae ; tria millia eqoi- 
tum ; magna vis argenti. 

Note 8. — The genitive of the whole is sometimes the predicate : as, ITes 
nobilium tu quoque fontium, thou also shalt become one of the fountains 
of fame. An object partitive, also, is sometimes omitted. 

Note 4.— After numerals, where all are embraced, the genitive is not 
used in Latin : as, nos duo sumus, there are two of us ; eognati quos pau- 
008 habeo, kinsmen of whom I have few. In such cases of is generally used 
in English ; but compare " we are seven." 

Note 5.— Instead of the genitive, the prepositions ex, de, in, or inter 
are sometimes used : as, melior ex duobus ; aliquis de heredibus ; sapi- 
entissimus in septem. Unus is generally construed with ex or de and the 
ablative. 

Note 6. — The genitive of the whole after neuter adjectives or pronouns 
or nihil, is often an adjective of the second declension, standing as a noun : 
as, aliquid pulchri ; nihil boni. Adjectives of the third declension are 
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not used in this way (unless rarely in connection with adjectives of the 
second) y many of them having the same form in the genitive as in the 
nominative masculine and feminine. 

Note 7. — The poets and later prose-writers use frequently the neuter 
plural of adjectives and participles with a defining genitive : as, strata 
yiamm = stratae viae. 

Genitive of Definition. 

5. The genitive of definition generally corresponds to an 
appositive in English : 

As, Biithroti nrbs, the city of Buthrotum ; virtus juititiae, the virtue of 
justice; arbor fieif thefig'tree; spretae ixgoria formaOf the injury of 
slighting her becmty. 

Genitive of Material. 

6. The genitive may denote the substance or material: as, flnmina 
laotis, rivers of milk. But seeming cases of this kind may often be 
referred to other rules. The material is more frequently denoted by an 
adjective, or by an ablative (generally with ex) after a verb or participle. 

Genitive after Prepositional Nouns, etc. 

7. The nouns eausa and gratia, for the sake of also ergo (in old 
writers) on account of, and instar, c9 large a^, like, old nouns used like 
prepositions or adverbially, govern the genitive: as, hominum causa, /or 
the sake of mankind; virtutis ergo, on account of manliness; Plato solus 
instar omnium est, Plato alone is equ^al to them ail ; instar mentis equus, 
a horse like a mountain. 

1. Pridii, the day before; postridie, the day after; tonus (with the 
plural), a« far cw, and clam, without the knowledge of, may govern the 
genitive. 

134. GENITIVE OF QUALITY OR DESCRIPTION. 

Nouns indicating a quality, or describing the limited noun, 
are put in the genitive, with an adjective agreeing with them : 

As, juvenis mitis ingenii, a youth of mild disposition ; puer sedecim 
annorum, a boy qf sixteen; non multi cibi hospitem accipies, sed multi 
joci, you will receive a guest who is not a great eater bvi a great joker. 

Note 1. — The descriptive noun and adjective are more frequently in the 
ablative. The genitive seems to be preferred to describe the general nature 
and kind of the subject, or permanent qualities ; the ablative to denote ^ar- 
ticular or transient qualities and circumstances : secnri animi es, you are 
free from anxiety always ; bono animo sum, I am of good cheer in the present 
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HrcumgUmces. Bat there are many exoeptioiui to this rule. The requisites 
for a thing, and all ideas of measure are expressed by the genitive : as, 
res ma^ laboris ; foisa centum pedum ; parts of the body by the abla- 
tive : as, qua faoie fuit T magno capita, ore rubicundo. 

Note 8.— Itjus modi, cujus modi, and the like, are genitives of quality, 
in meaning equivalent to tales, quales. 

135. OENITIVE AS A PREDICATE, 

The genitive in the predicate after snni denotes property y 
{^rcuieristie, part, lot, office, or duUy : 

As, omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to the enemy; mgutvis 
hominii est errare, it is the lot of every mam, to err; hoc Mt praeeeptoris, 
this is the business of the teacher ; moris est Graeoorum, U belongs to the 
ctutom of the Greeks (or simply, it is the custom, etc.) ; stultitiae est, it is 
a mark of folly, 

1. The genitive of property or possession may be used in the pre- 
dicate with fio: as, omnia quae mulieris foirunt, yiri fiunt, dotis 
nomine. 

2. The genitives lucri, oompendi, and dicionis are found in the predicate 
after faoio or fio. 

186. OBJECTIVE GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES, 

Adjectives are followed by a genitive denoting the object 
to which the quality they express is directed. 

1. Adjectives in az formed from transitive verbs, and present participlei 
used adjeotively, govern the genitive : as, tenaz propositi, tenacious of 
purpose ; veritatis diligens, fond of the truth ; amantior domini. 

2. Adjectives govern the genitive which signify desire, knowledge, care, 
memory, mastery, participation, fulness, gnilt, and their contraries: 
as, avidus gloriae, ea^er for glory ; belli perltus, skilled in wa/r; igpnara 
mali, unacqvjainted vrith evil ; provida ntilitatum, providing for adva/n- 
tages; memor virtutis, mindful of virtue; impotens sui, wUhowt self- 
control; rationis particeps, sharing in reason; plenus rTmarum,/u^ of 
chinks; inops htimanitatis, destitute of culture; rei capitalis reus, gviUy 
of a capital crime. 

3. Many of these adjectives are found sometimes in a dififerent construc- 
tion ; as with the ablative, with or without a preposition ; with the accu- 
sative, especially with ad or in ; with the dative ; and with an infinitive 
or subjunctive clause : as, rudis in jure 6Tvili ; arte rudis ; ad rem avidior ; 
potens in res bellioas; cuncta pollens; faoinori mens consoia; oertui 
Ire ; memor quam sis aevi brevis. 
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4. The genitive after an adjective or participle sometimes denotes a 
cause or lonree, especially in the poets : as, fessni viae, weary of the way; 
notai in firatres animi patemi, well-knortm for his father-like affection 
for his brothers, 

5. The genitive of the respect in which is nsed freely by the poets : as, 
integer Yitae soelerisqne pnmsi upright in life and free Of crime. 

6. The genitive animi as the seat of feeling, after adjectives and verbs, 
is strictly locative : as, aeger animi, sick at heart. 

7. The genitive can sometimes be explained by the adjective's standing for 
a noun. For the genitive after similis, dissimilii, etc., see § 162, 4. 

187. GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

1. Memini and reminiscor, / remember j and obliviscor, / 

forget, take an objective genitive : 

As, vivornm memini, neo tamen Epioiuri licet oblivisci, / remember 
the living y and yet I am not allowed to forget Epicurus. 

2. Becordor, / bethink myself of, takes the genitive rarely in the best 
writers, more frequently in later Latin. It is generally found with the 
accusative, sometimes with the ablative (of persons) with de. 

Ezc. — Verbs of remembering and forgetting often take an accusative, 
when they denote to have a thing in the memory, or the reverse : as, Anti- 
patmm Sidonium tn probe meministi, you remember well Antipater of 
Sidon, 

Kote. — The phrase venit mihi in mentem may be construed imperson- 
ally with a genitive : as, venit mihi in mentem Flatonis, Plato occurs to 
me. It is also used personally. 

138. Misereor and miseresco, I pity, take an objective geni- 
tive : as, miserere sororis, pity thy sister. 

189. ACCUSATIVE AND GENITIVE. 

1. Verbs of reminding take an accusative of the person and 
a genitive of the thing : 

As, CatilTna admonebat alinm egestatis alinm cupiditatis suae, Cati- 
line kept putting one in mind of his poverty, another of his desire. 

Note. — Instead of the genitive of the thing, admoneo may take the ac- 
cusative of a pronoun or neuter adjective, or the ablative with de. 

2. MisSret, paenitet, lAget, pudet, taedet, and perta.e- 
sum est take an accusative of the person who feels and a 
srenitive of the cause or respect : 

As, me stnltitiae meae pndet, lam ashamed of my folly. 
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140. Verbs of accvMng, condemning, and acquitting^ take an 
aconsatiye of the person and a genitive of the crime : 

Ab, aooiiare aliqnem furti, to charge one wUh theft ; majestatis absol- 
▼nntur, they get acquitted of treason ; damnari repetundanixii, to he con- 
demned of extortion, 

1. The crime is sometimes in the ablative with de ; or orimine, nomine, 
or jndioio, with the genitive may be used. 

2. With damno and condemno, the punishment is put in 
the firenitive or ablative : 

As, damnari oapitii or eapite. 

For a definite penalty, if money or land, the ablative is 
always used : 

As, damnari deoem millibns ; damnari tertia parte agri ; and so always 
with the verb mnlto. 

Note. — Damnari ad bestial means to he condemned to he thrown to the 
vnld hearts ; in metaUa, to the mines ; voti damnari, to he hound to fulfil 
a vow ; hence voti damnatui or Yoti rens means sv^ccessful, 

141, Impleo, repleo, and oompleo, and sometimes in the poets ezpleo, 
yerbs signifying to fill, may take in addition to the accusative a genitiye, 
though more commonly an ablative. 

142. GENITIYE AFTER REFERT AND INTEREST, 

1. Refert and interest may take the genitive of the person 
to whom anything is of interest or importance : 

As, intererat Clodii Hilonem perire, U vhu important for Clod/i/as thai 
Milo should die, 

2. Instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, the pos- 
sessives mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, are used. 

3. The thingr of interest or importance may be expressed by 
a neuter pronoun, but is usually denoted by an accusative 
with an infinitive, or by ut or the interrogratiye pajrticles 
with a subjunctive : 

As, hoe mea interest ; multum mea intereit te esse diligentem, or ut 
diligvns sis, or (utrum) dlligens sis necne. 

4. The accusative with ad is used to denote the end for which the 
matter is important : as, magni ad honorem nostrum interest, quam prT- 
mum ad urbem me venire, it is of great i/mportance for my honor thai I 
should covfie to the city as soon as possible. 
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148. SPECIAL USES OF THE GENITIVE. 

Egreo sometimes, and indi^reo frequently, take the genitive ; 
but verbs of wantiTig commonly take the ablative. 

Note. — Both the genitiye and ablative after such verbs are cases of 
speoifioation of the respect in whiclL. 
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144. Satago (sat ago) takes a genitive defining the indeclinable adjective 
sat. 

145. Poets, and later prose writers, sometimes use a genitive 
of definition or respect after many verbs regularly construed 
with other cases : 

As, regaavit popnlomm ; sipoiiti oioeris invTdit ; decipitnr labomm. 

1. The poetical genitive sometimes denotes cause: as, lunt lacrimae 
remm, there are tears for human fortune ; justitiae aliqnem mirari, to 
admire one for his justice; fSlicem cerebri, happy in your hot temper, 

2. The genitive after verbs of separation is similar to the genitive in 
Greek: as, abstineto Trarnm ; desine qnerelarnm. 

3. Potior, both in the sense of to vnake oneself master of and to be rrmster 
off is often found with the genitive. Plautus sometimes uses potior with 
the genitive in the sense of fall into the hands of. 

146. GENITIVE OF VALUE. 
Sum and verbs of valuing take the genitive of the degree 
of estimation : 

As, divitias minoris aestimare debemus qnam virtutem, we ought to 
set a lower value on riches than on virtue; parvi sunt foris arma; ager 
nnno plnris est quam tunc fuit ; tanti est, it is worth while. 

1. — a. Such genitives are magni, pliiris, plnrimi, maximi, parvi, mino- 
rii, minimi, tanti, qnanti, nihili. So also flocci, nauoi, pensi, pili, assis, 
temnci, higns : as, non hnjus faoio, IdonU care that for it, 

b. Such verbs are pnto, dnoOf aestimo, ezistimo, pendo, facio, fio, 
habeo, taxo ; and sum, in the sense of being of a value. 

e. Aestimo may take either the genitive or ablative. 

2. The genitives boni, aequi boni, aequi bonlque, with faoiOt and boni, 
optimi, with consnlo, may be classed with genitives of value. 

147. GENITIVE OR ABLATIVE WITH VERBS OF BUY- 
ING AND SELLING. 

1. Verbs of buying and setting take the genitives tanti, 
qnanti, plnris, ma,xinii, and minoris : 
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As, qnanti oryia empta? parvo; for how much was the rice bought f 
At a small price. 

2. So with the genitives tantidem, qnantivii, qnantloiULqiie. 

3. But such verbs take the ablatives magno, permagno, 
plurimo, parvo, minimo, nihi^o, nonnihilo, tantnlo. 

148. LOCATIVE OF NAMES OF TOWNS, ETC. 

1. Names of tmrnis and 8maU islands in which anything is 
said to be or be done, if of the first or second declension and 
singular number, are put in the genitive; if of the plural 
number or third declension, they are put in the ablative : 

As, Corinthi pneroi dooebat, he used to teach boys at Corinth; Smymae, 
at Smyrna;. Carthagine, at Carthage; Athenis, at Athens; Trallibiu, at 
Tralles, 

Kote. — These constructions owe their origin to the old loeative termi- 
nation i. The genitive of the first declension once ended in i, as Bomai ; 
that of the second has the locative termination. Even in the third declen- 
sion forms in i are often preferred for the locative ; as, Carthagini, at CoT' 
tha^e. For other expressions of the place where, see § 188. 

2. Domi, at home; belli, at tuar; mHitiae, on military ser- 
vice ; huini, on the ground, are locative genitivea. 

3. Other locatives are Yiciniae (Plantns and Terence), in the neigh- 
borhood; and animi (plural animis), in mind, especially in certain ex- 
pressions of doubt or anxiety. (Compare § 186, 6.) 

149. Dative. 

The dative denotes the person or thing, to or for which 
anything is or is done. It marks the person affeoted or in- 
terested, and generally implies advantage or disadvantafire. 

1. As denoting that with reference to which the subject acts, or in 
reference to which it possesses a quality, it is caHed the case of the remoter 
object. 

2. The dative of advantage is often called the datlvuB oommodi. 

3. There are some uses of to and for in English, which cannot be ex- 
pressed by the dative, but require a preposition ; thus to, after words of 
actual motion, is often to be translated by ad or in ; and for, meaning in 

deAal/o/or in defence of, by pro. 
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160. ACCUSATIVE AND DATIVE, 

Transitive verbs govern the aocnsatiye and dative when, 
together with the object of the action, there is expressed the 
person or thing io or /or whichf or with reference to which, it is 
done: 

As, dedi puero librum, I gave the hoy a hook; trado provinoiam suooes- 
lori ; morem tibi gero ; nullum looum reliquit preoibus. 

1. This dative stands also with the passive : as, liber puero datns est, 
the hook was given to the hoy. 

161. Many verbs of taking away, defending, and protecting 

from, most of which are compounds of ab, de, or ex, are found 

often with the accusative and dative : 

As, solstitium peoori defendite, ward off the heat from the flock; elabor 
fratri ; Caesar Ambiorigi auxilia detrazit; oestrum aroebis peoori. 

Kote. — The dative in these cases is one of advantage or disadvantage. 
The ablative, with or without a preposition, is more frequently found in 
prose. But while the ablative marks simply separation, the dative inti- 
mates that the person or thing is harmed or benefited. There is a delicate 
elegance in this use of the dative, which makes it a favorite construction 
in tiie poets. A similar use of the dative is seen in German writers. 

162. ACCUSATIVE AND DATIVE OR ACCUSATIVE 

AND ABLATIVE. 

Some verbs have two constructions, taking sometimes an object-accusative 
and the dative of the person or thing afifected, and sometimes the accusa- 
tive of the thing affected and the ablative of the means : as, urbi circnm- 
dedit murum (literally, he put a wall around, for the city), or urbem 
ciroumdedit muro, he surrounded the city vrith a waZl; done tibi munui, 
or dono te munere. So also adspergo, induo, exuo, impertio, inuro, 
miieeo, oiroumfondo, and other verbs. 

168. DATIVE AFTER VERBS 

Many intransitive verbs, such as those which denote benefit- 
ing, injuring, phasing, and others, take a dative of the person 
or thing affected : 

As, Fortuna favet fortibus, Fortune favors the brave ; nemini noceai, 
harm no man; mihi plaoebat Fomponius, Pomponius wa^ pleasing to me ; 
mundus deo paret, the world pays obedience to God ; Bi\ii 1\^\X^ he trusU 
^^msei// TraMoituT inimToiB, Ae is angry with his enemies ; omu\\rQL%\ArDl% 
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ezpedit lalvam eiie rempnblieam, it U for the advantage of all good men 
that the Commonwealth should he safe. 

1. The principal verbs of this kind are, a. prosnm, auzilior, admini- 
eulor, opitulor, patrooinor, snbvenio, mooiirro, medeor ; nooeo, obsnm, 
desum, officio, incommodo, iniulto, insidior; plaoeo, arrideo, displioeo; 
faveo, gratificor, indnlgeo, ignosco, studeo, pareo, adnlor, blandior, 
lenocinor, palpor, asientior, assentor, respondeo; adversor, refragor, 
obito, renltor, repngno, resisto, invideo, aemulor, obtreeto, eonvTcior, 
maledioo ; impero (also transitive), pareo, oedo, ansculto, obedio, obsequor, 
obtempero, morigeror (morem gero), alicni dicto aadiena smn, servio, 
intervio, ministro, famnlor, ancillor, praestolor ; credo (also transitive), 
fido, confido, diffldo; immineo, propinqno, appropinqno, impendeo, 
oecnrro; minor, comminor (both also transitive), Trascor, stomaolior, 
saccenteo. 

b. Also the impersonals, condiicit, contingit, convenit, expedit, dolet, 
libet, licet. 

2. — a. Some verbs of this kind are rendered in English by transitive 
verbs ; but a strictly exact translation, in accordance with their etymology, 
would show that they are intransitive. Thus snadere, to persuade^ is lit- 
erally to he sweet to ; nabere, to marry (said of the female), means to put 
on the veil for. 

b. Some verbs are transitive in Latin, while from their English transla- 
tion they would appear to belong to this class ; as, delecto, jnyo, a^jnyo, 
adjuto, laedo, offendo, jubeo, and others. 

3. Intransitive verbs governing a dative are often used impersonally in 
the passive with the same case: as, mihi inyidetur, I am envied; mibi 
nunqnam persuaderi potuit, / never couZd be persuaded. We cannot say 
invideor, persnadeor, etc. 

4. Some of the verbs which, as intransitive, govern a dative, may become 
stronger and take an accusative ; or they may take a preposition and its 
case, or a dependent clause. The classical writers themselves, and the 
lexicons, will furnish examples. 

5. The poetic dative of the place whither is a bold extension of the 
dative of influence : as, it clamor caelo, a shout reaches the sky, 

6. In the poets and the later prose writers the dative is more frequent 
than in the best classical prose. Haerere, jnngere, misoere are among 
the verbs which sometimes take a dative in such writers. 

7. Certo, deoerto, oontendo, and luotor are often used by the poets with 
the dative. 

154. DATIVE AFTER VERBS COMPOUNDED WITH 

PREPOSITIONS, ETC, 

Many verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, ante, 
con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, sub, and super, take the dative: 
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ASy omnibnf antef tare, to surpass all ; interfait pug^nae, he was engaged 
in the battle; miserif meonrrere ditoo, / learn to aid the wretched. 

1. Transitiye verbs take also an accusative. (See J 160.) 

2. If a local relation is clearly designed, the preposition is commonly 
repeated with its proper case : as, adhaeret navis ad loopulnm ; i^az inoa- 
bnit in gladimn ; inonrrere in hostes. 

3. The compounds of onm (con, com) usually repeat the preposition, but 
not always. 

4. Some verbs never repeat the preposition ; with some a different prepo- 
sition is used, as obrepere in animnm. The facts in each case can be 
learned from observation of the usage of classical writers, and by consult- 
ing the lexicons. 

155. Verbs compounded with satis, bene, and male, govern 
the dative : as, puloruxn est benefaoere reipublioae. 

156. DATIVE OF THE POSSESSOR. 

The verb esse, to he, is construed with a dative of the pos- 
sessor: 
As, est mihi liber, / have a hook. 

m 

This is a form of the dative of advantage or disadvantage. 

1. — a. In such expressions as est mihi n5men the name is 
generally put by attraction in the dative : 

As, est mihi nomen Balbo, my name is Balhus. 

h. The nominative, however, is sometimes found, and, more 
rarely, the genitive : 

As, ei morbo nomen est avaritia ; Q. Metello Maoedonioi nomen indi- 
tomest. 

2. The construction of a dative with a participle agreeing with it, after 
esse, is imitated from the Greek : as, qnibus bellom volentibns erat, those 
who wished for war ; mihi volenti est, U is agreeable to myrvish (properly, 
is related tome as wishing it). 

157. DATIVE OF THE AGENT 

1. The gerundive, and sometimes passive verbs, take a 
"dative of the agent," as the person to whom the action 
relates or is of interest : 

As, proelia coajngibus loquenda, baUUsfor wives to talk about; quid- 
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quid mihi suioeptam est, whatever has been undertaken fty iii« (as fiur as I 
am concerned) ; non intellegor nlli (Ovid), I am not understood by any 
one (I do not make myself intelligible to any one). 

Note. — In good prose, the dative of the agent with passive verbs is rare, 
and seldom found except with the eompouud teuses. 

2. When the verb itself governs the dative, the gerundive may take the 
ablative with ab : as, oivibus est a vobis consulendum ; but two datives 
are sometimes found, where no ambiguity arises from their use. 

3. Verbal adjectives in -bilis take a dative : as, multis flibilis, bewailed 
by many (literally, to many an object of lamentation). 

168. DATIVE LIMITING THE WHOLE PREDICATE. 

A whole proposition is sometimes qualified by a dative, 

where a single noun might have been qualified by a genitive 

or a preposition : 

As, is finis populationibus fait, that was the end for the raiding 
parties; puero dormienti caput arsisse ferunt. 

1. English idiom often compels us to translate this dative as a genitive: 
as, sese omnes flentes Caesari ad pedes projecerunt, they all threw them- 
selves weeping at Caesar's feet. 

2. The dative sometimes specifies the relation in which one person stands 
to another : as, M* Manilio eonsuli tribunus, tribune under Mamus Mami' 
lius ; hires est fratri suo, he is heir to his brother. 

3. Facie and f To, with the accusatives quid and idem, take the dative 
of the person or thing affected : as, quid facies huio, what will you do unth 
this man f quid mihi futurum est, what will become of met But de with 
the ablative, and the ablative alone, are also used. 

4. The dative of a participle is occasionally used to denote 
time or ciroamsUmces : 

As, sita Anticyra est laeva parte sinum intrantibus, Anticyra lies on 
the left as you sail in (lit. to those sailing in) ; in universum aestimanti, 
plus penes peditem roboris, looking at it an the whole, their chief strength 
is in the infantry (lit. to one looking at it), 

159. ETHICAL DATIVE. 

A slight reference to a person, as interested in the matter in 
hand, is sometimes made by the dative of a personal pronoun : 

As, quid mihi Celsus agit 1 how is my Celsus f Haec vobis illorum per 
blduum militia fuit, this, you see, was their two-days* campaigning. Hem 
Davum tibi, see, here *8 Daws. A similar construction is found in Shake- 
speare ; and in French and German writers. 
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ISO, DATIVE OR ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS, 

1. Some verbs may take an objective acousative, or a dative 
of interest, with a different meaning : 

As, metao aliquem, I fear some one; metuo alioni, / am anxioits for 
someone; oaveo aliquenii la/m on my guard against som,e one; oaveo 
alieul, I look otUfor some ont^s interests. 

Such verbs are metuo, timeo, eaveo, eonfolo, prospioio, provideo, 
moderor, tempero. 

2. A few verbs take either the accusative or dative without marked dif- 
ference in signification : as, adnlor, aemalor, oomitor, dispero, praeitolor. 

161. TWO DATIVES, 

1. Esse and certain other verbs sometimes take two datives, 
one of the person or thing affected, the other of the end served 
or the result: 

. As, eoi bono fait 1 whom did itjbensfit f ezitio est mare nautis, the sea 
brings destruction to sailors, 

2. Besides esse, the verbs most frequent in this construction are habere, 
dnoere, dare, vertere : as, Q. Metello laudi datum est. 

3. Some other verbs, especially verbs of motion, are so construed with 
auxilio, praeiidio, iubsidio: as, equitatum auxilio Caeiari miserant; 
quinque cohortes castris praeiidio relinquit. 

4. Sometimes the dative of the person or thing affected is not expressed : 
as, omnia deerant quae ad reflciendas naves erant usui. 

162. DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES, 

1. Adjectives which in English take to or for after them, 
are generally followed by the dative : 

As, clvii utilii reipublicae, a dUzen useful to the state; res tibi facilis, 
oeteris diffioilis, a thing easy for thee, hard for the others. 

2. Such are adjectives denoting advantage or disadvantage, ease or diffi- 
culty, friendliness or unfriendliness, similarity, nearness, and the like. 

3. Some such adjectives are frequently used as nouns, with the genitive : 
as, amiouB, aequalis, affinis, alienus, proprins, saoer, superstes, etc. 

4. SimiUs, coniimilis, adsimilis, and dissimilis, are put both with the 
genitive and the dative; in the earlier writers, almost always with the 
genitive of the names of gods and men. 

5. Aptus, hsbilis, idoneus, aooommodatus, instead of the dative, have 

17* 
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often ad with the aocusatiye. Adjectives meaning friendly or hostile, 
sometimes take the prepositions in, erga, or adyems, instead/of the dative. 
AlienuB may take the ablatiye, with or without ah. 

6. Propior and prozimns have generally the dative, but sometimes the 
aeeniatiye, or the ablative with ab. The adverb propins, prozime, takes 
the accusative, more rarely the dative. 

7. The poets sometimes use the dative after idem (in any case but the 
nominative), instead of atqne with the nominative : as, idem iiaeit oecidenti, 
he dot* the same at he who kills him. 

163. DATIVE AFTER PARTICLES AND NOUNS, 

The dative is used with the adverbs eonvenienter, oongmenter, eon- 
stanter, obieqnenter, obviam, ntiliter, and the interjections hei and yae. 

164. Verbal nouns govern the dative in a few instances : as, obtemperatio 
legibns ; remedia morbie . 

Ablative. 

165. The ablative is the case of separation or departure, 
and source. It also serves as an instrumental and a loca^^ 
tive case, under the latter head including respect, manner, 
condition, and quality, as well as time and place. 

166. ABLA TIVE OF GA USE, MANNER, AND INSTR UMENT. 

The ablative after verbs, participles, or adjectives may 
denote the cause, manner, means, or instrument : 

As, ardere studio, to hum withzeaZ ; ratione yolnptatem sequi, tofol' 
low pleasure in a rational manner; moribns oonoiUandui amor, love m/ust 
be won by character ; comibuB tauri se tntantnr, buUs defend themselves 
with their horns ; Britanni laote et oame yivebant, the Britons lived on 
milk and flesh; natnram expellere fnrca, to drive nature out with a pitch' 
fork. 

1. The ablative of manner is regularly accompanied by an adjective, a 
pronoun, or a participle, or by the preposition cnm ; but a few words, such 
as modus, mos, ratio, rltus, and consuetado are used in the ablative without 
this accompaniment. 

2. The ablative of manner denotes the way in which or the cirenm- 
stancei under which a thing is done. 

3. Even with an adjective, the preposition cum is sometimes used, par- 
ticularizing the concomitant : as, magno cum studio aderat, i. e., he was 
present^ and displayed great zeal. 

4. The ablative may denote that in aceordance with which anything is 
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or is done : as, meo jadieiOi in my opinion ; institSto sao, in accordance 
with his pra>ctiee. 

5. Aeoompaziiment is generally denoted by the preposition oum: as, 
yas^ar oum oonjugibns et iTberis, we wander wUh our wives and 
children. But in words denoting military and naval foroei, we generally 
have the ablative of instmment, without a preposition, when an adjectlYe 
is used : as, ad eastra omnibui ooplii oontenderunt. 

6. Junotus, ooxgunotus, implioatus, admixtus, may take the ablative. 

167. ABLATIVE WITH GERTAm VERBS, ETC. 

Vtor, abator, fruor, fungor, potior, and yescor take the 
ablative : 

As, quousque tandem, Catillna, abutere patientia nostril offioiOi 
munere, honoribus fungi ; oarne veioor ; oppido potitur. 

1. These are ablatives of means or instrument or of source. 

2. In older Latin the accusative is sometimes found with these verbs. 
Hence they retain the gerundive : as, vita data est utenda ; spes potlun- 
dorum castrorum. Potior often takes the genitive. 

3. The idiomatic uses of utor deserve notice : as, valetudine utor non 
bona, / have poor health ; utebatur intime Hortensio, he vhis on intimate 
terms vrUh ffortensius ; usus eram silentio, I had kept silence ; fortnna uti, 
fo try one*s fortune; facili me utetur patrOf he shall find in me an indul- 
gent father, 

168. The verbs laetor, exsulto, gaudeo ; delector, glorior ; laborO) doleo ; 
valeo, floreo; ezcello, praesto, supero ; fido, confidOi nitor; and the 
adjectives laetns, contentus, praeditus, fretus, take an ablative of oause 
or means. Dignor takes an ablative of respect or prioe. 

169. The ablative is put with various verbs to denote that with which 
the action is performed, or to specify in what it is manifested : as, culter 
manat cruore, the kwife is dripping with blood ; pluit lapidibus ; sanguine 
sudare; augire aliquem scientm; affioere aliquem honore, ignominia, 
etc. ; aliquem pure sermone adsuefacere ; homines labore adsueti. 

1. These may be regarded as free exemplifications of the ablatives of 
means or Instrument and specification. 

2. Transitive verbs meaning to fill, to furnish with, and some others, 
govern the accusative and ablative. 

170. Verbs of fulness and want take the ablative : as, Germinia abun- 
dat fluminibus ; caret oculis. (But see J 148.) 

171. OPUS AND USUS 
Opus est, used impersonally, takes the dative of the person needing, and 
the ablative of the thing needed ; it can also be construed personally : as, 
duce nobis opus est, we have need of a leader ; or dux nobis opus est. 
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1. Uins eit« there is occanon, with the ablative, is sometimes found : as, 
Bimo vTribiis wiJkM. 

2. Opus est can be followed by an infinitive, or an aee. with the infin. 

172. ABLATIVE OF THE MATERIAL. 

Verbs and participles signifying oonsif ting or being made of, take the 
ablative : as, agri constant campis, vTneis, silvis, (Plin. Ep.). But prepo- 
sitions are often used ; Cicero always has ez with eonstare in this sense. 

173. VOLUNTARY AGENT. 

1. The voluntary agent of a verb in the passive voice is 
put in the ablative with a or ab : 

As, mundus a deo administratur. 

Kote.— The voluntary agent is a living person ; the involuntary agent 
is properly called the instrument, and is put in the ablative without a 
preposition : as, Hector ab Achille caeins est, Hector was slain by 
Achilles ; Hector telo oaeius est, Hector was slain by a spear. 

2. Neuter verbs, also, are sometimes followed by an ablative 
of the voluntary agent with a or ab : as, periit ab Annibale, 
fie died at the hands of Hannibal, 

• 

3. If the involuntary agent is personified, it takes the preposition : as, 
animus ab ignavia oorruptus. 

4. The voluntary agent is sometimes found in the ablative without ab. 
In such cases, the idea of personality is thrown in the background, and the 
agents appear as the mere instruments of the action : as, servi agrestes ac 
barbari, quibus Etrnriam vexarat. 

174. ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablative, when 
qnam, than, is omitted : 

As, TuUui HostTlius ferocior Bomolo fait ; laorima nihil citins Sreseit. 

1. After plus, minus, amplius, and longing (but rarely after other ad- 
verbs in prose), quam is often omitted without influence on the construction : 
as, ipatium non amplius pedum sezoentomm. 

2. It is a rare license to put the ablative after the comparative when the 
latter stands in any other case than the nominative and accusative: as, 
pane egeo, jam mellTtis potiore plaoentii. 

3. The poets use this ablative of distinction also with alius : as, ne pitee 
alium f apiente bonoque beatum. 
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4. The ablatives aequo, jm to, dicto, solito, spe, opTnioiie, necessario, 
follow comparatives : as, Caesar opinioBe omnium oelerius ventonis est. 

5. The ablative after the comparative is sometimes omitted ; 
the adjective or adverb may then be translated with quite, 
too, rather : 

As, ITberins vTvebat, he lived too freely ; res graviores, moMers of un- 
usual vmporUmce, (See J 68, 1.) 

176. ABLATIVE OF QUALITY. 

A noun and an adjective are put in the ablative of 
quality or description : 

As, Mnrena, vir medioeri ingenio ; or, Mnrena medioeri ingenio fait, 
Murma was a mam, of moderaie ahUUy, (See J 184, Note 1.) 

176. ABLATIVE OF THE DEGREE OF DIFFERENCE, 

The degree of difference between objects compared is ex- 
pressed by the ablative : ' 
As, sol multis partibus m^jor atqae amplior eit qnam terra. 

The ablatives mnlto, parvo, quo, quanto» eo, and tanto are frequently 
used to denote the degree of difference : as, eo gravior dolor quo culpa 
migor, the pa/i/n, is hea/vier in proportion as the fault is greater, 

177. ABLATIVE OF SEPARATION, 

The ablative denotes that of which a person or thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated : 

As, spoliare hominem fortunis, to rob a man of his fortu/nes : arcere 
tyrannum reditu, to bar the tyrcmtfrom return; abstinere scelere, to keep 
from crime, 

1. But the verbs which signify to abstain, to hinder^ to e^lude, are also 
used with ab : as, prohibere hostem a pugna. When a person is specified, 
the preposition is always used. 

2. The poets, in imitation of a Greek idiom, have the genitive with a 
few such verbs : as, solutus operum, freed from work. (See J 145, 2.) For 
the dative, see § 161. Compounds with die- take the dative in poetry. 

3. Verbs denoting to drive a person or thing from or out 
of the place where it is, sometimes take the ablative alone, but 
usually with ab, ex, or de : 

As, depellere hostem loeo or e looo. 
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4. Cedo and its compounds often take the ablative without a preposition ; 
BO also abeo, osed of resigning an office. 

178. ABLATIVE OF SOURCE. 

Perfect participles denoting origin are followed by the 
ablative of the source : 
As, Meroarins Jove et Maia natus erat ; eqnestri loeo ortos. 

1. Such participles are natus, ortUB, genitos, satus, editus. 

2. With the parents, ex and de are also used. 

3. More remote ancestry is indicated by ortus ab : as, Belgae orti sunt a 
Germanii ; Cato TJtioexuiis a Censorio ortoB erat. 

179. ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

The price or value is put in the ablative : 

As, huno librum parvo pretio emi ; moltorum sanguine etvulneribus 
ea victoria Poenis stetit ; asse oarum est, it 's dear at a penny. 

1. To this rule belong the ablatives magno, plnrimo, parvo, minimo, 
nihilo, with verbs of buying and selling : as, hnno librum plnrimo emi. 
For the genitive with such words, see § 147. Bene, male are also used. 

2. Digrnus and indigrnus take the ablative of the thing of 
which anything is worthy or unworthy : 

As, virtus imitatione digna est ; quam multi Inee indigni sunt ! 

The genitive is found rarely. 

3. Mutare, commutare, permutare, and vertere, to exchange, take either 
an accusative of the thing parted with, and an ablative of the thing 
taken : as, mutare pacem bello, to exchange pea^^efor war, i. e., to go to 
war; or, especially in poetry, an accusative of the thing taken, and an 
ablative of the thing parted with : as, permutare otio divitias, to take 
wealth in exchange for ease. 

4. The penalty is sometimes in the ablative : as, capite damnatus, con- 
demned to death (to lose his head). 

180. ABLATIVE OF SPECIFICATION. 

An ablative may be joined to nouns or adjectives to denote 
in what respect their signification is taken : 

As, nomine grammaticus, re barbarus, in name a gra^nmaria/nf in fact 
a ba^baria/n; olaudus altero pedOt ^ff^ f>f one foot ; oaptns oonlii. 
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181. ABLATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES, 

Some adjectives denoting abundance, want, or exemption, 
take the ablative : 

As, dlvef agris ; orbns rebus omnibus ; liber curi. 

1. Some adjectiyes of this kind take a genitive or the preposition ab. 

2. The word maote takes the ablative of the thing on account of 
which a man is pronounced happy : as, maote virtute. (Originally, an 
ablative of the means with which one was honored.) 

3. The ablative after many adjectives is explained by the general 
rulof given in preceding sections. 

182. ABLATIVE OF PLAGE WHENCE. 

1. The ablative of place whence, if a town or small island, 
or domo, rare, hnmo, is used without a preposition : 

As, redire Athenii, TTbure, rure, to return from Athens, Tibur, or the 
country. 

2. But the prepositions ab, de, ez, are sometimes used. 

3. The ablative of place whence may be used in dating letters: as, 
dat. iiii. kal. Jiinias Thessalonioa, wriMen the 2Qth of May, from Thessor- 
lonica ; ego unas Capua litteras dedi, / have written once from Capua, 

4. Native place is sometimes expressed by this ablative: as, Gn. 
Xagius Cremona, Gnaeus Ma^ua of Cremona. More usually an adjec- 
tive is used, as Cremoneniis; sometimes ab, as Turnus Herdonius ab 
Arioia. 

5. The name of the tribe is added in the ablative to that of a Roman 
citizen, in inscriptions : as, Ser. Sulpioiui Q. F. Lemonia Biiftu, Serviua 
Sulpicma RufuSf son of QuintuSf of the Lem^ynian tribe. 

183. ABLATIVE OF PLACE WHERE. 

1. The ablative of place where, except in the names of 
towns and small islands, generally takes in : 

As, in portu navigo, / am sailing in the harbor. 

2. The preposition is omitted in certain phrases : a. looo* multis loois, 
plnribuB looii, etc.; boo libro, alio libro, etc.; terra, mari; dextra 
(parte), on the right hand; lae^, sinistra, on the left ha/nd; media urbe, 
in the mdddle of the city; medio aedium, in the middle of .the house; b. 
with the adjective totus: as, tota Asia, throughout Asia; c. with se 
tenire, se continere : as, Pompeins i e oppido tenet, Fompeius keeps in the 
Unm. 
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3. The poets omit the preposition more freely : as, silyifque agrisque 
Tiiique corpora foeda jaoent, in forests and fields and roads lie revolting 
corpses, 

4. Bat many apparent ablatives of place may be explained as ablatives 
of means, oaoBe, etc. 

5. When a work is quoted, in is used : as, in Iliade Homeri ; but when 
the author only is cited, apud: as, apud Homemm, in Homer, 

6. For the ablative of names of towns, see J 148. 

a. Prepositions are much used (1) with names of towns : as, in Epheso 
est; in Epheinm abii ; has litteras a Brundisio dedi. So ad {at or near) 
and apud. (2) With hnmust domns, and rus : as, in domo Periolis. 

h, TJique is joined with names of places, with or without a preposition : 
as, ab Aethiopia niqne, a^far as from JEthiopia ; usque Exmam, as far as 
JSnna, 

184. ABLATIVE OF ROUTE. 

The road by which is denoted by the ablative without a preposition : 
as. Ire via Sacra, to vmlk on the Sabred Road ; ingredi urbem porta Es- 
quilina, to enter the city by the Esquiline gate ; tendimus hinc recta 
Beneventum (sc. via). 

185. ABLATIVE OF TIME, 
The ablative denotes time when and time within which : 

As, hieme, in winter; hora quarta, at the fourth hour (ten o'clock); 
Kalendis Januariis, on the first of January; bienniOi within two years; 
paucii diebus, within a few days ; tribni horis Aduatuoam venire potestis. 

1. Recurring games, meetings, or festivals, in the ablative may denote 
the time when : as, comitiis, at the elections; gladiatoribns, at the gladia- 
tors* show; Llberalibus, at the feast of Liber, 

2. Rarer idioms are lereno, in a calm; austro, in a south wind; and 
the like. 

3. Interdiu, nootu, mane (mani), luci, vesperi, heri, temper!, pridie, 
postridie, quotidie, crastini die, represent old locatives. 

4. The preposition used to define time when is chiefly de, beginning 
from, ere the close of during : as, multa de nocte, long before night ended. 
In is sometimes used to express time within which ; so also intra. 

5. The ablative of time within which is sometimes emphatically defined 
by the pronouns hie or ille : as, hoc triennio, within the next (or the last) 
three years ; the tense determining whether hie refers to future or past 
time. 

6. Post is also used in answering the question how soon 1 ante in telling 
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how long ago : as, paucif post diebusi pauoos post dies, or post paueos 
dies, within the next few days; panois ante diebus, pauoos ante dies, or 
ante panoos dies, a few days ago. We also have abhino with the accusa- 
tive or ablative : as, abhino trienninm (or triennio) hue oommigravit, 
she came here three years ago. 

7. I saw him three days before he died may be rendered in any of the 
following ways : vidi enm tribus diebus (or triduo) antequam mortnus 
est ; y. e. tertio die antequam m. e. ; y. e. ante tres dies (or ante triduum) 
quam m. e. ; y. e. ante tertium diem quam m. e. 

8. He died six years after I saw him may be translated in any of the follow- 
ing ways : mortnus est sex annis (or sexennio) postquam enm yideram ; 
m. e. sexto anno postquam e. y. ; m. e. sexto anno quam e. y. ; m. e. post 
sex annos (or post sexennium) quam e. y. ; m. e. post sextum annum 
quam e. y. 

9. Cum, quo, quibus are sometimes used for postquam : as, biduo quo (or 
oum) haeo gesta sunt, two days after these things were done. 

10. The ablative may denote time throughout which; but rarely, except 
in post-Augustan writers : as, maestitia est caruisse anno Circensibus 
uno. 

11. Fridie quam mortnus est, means the day before he died (ante diem 
quam) ; postridie quam eum yldi, the day after I saw him (post diem 
quam). 

186. ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS, 

The prepositions a, ab, or abs, absque, clam, coram, cum, 

de, e or ex, palam, prae, pro, sine, and tenns, govern the 

ablative : 

As, peouniam a me aocepit, he received the money from me; coram po- 
pulo dixit, he spoke before the people ; prae laetitia laorimae prosiliunt 
mihi, tears start into my eyes for joy. 

1. Tonus follows its case, and governs the ablative singular (rarely 
plural) and plural genitive (J 133, 7, 1) : capulo tonus abdidit ensem, he 
buried his sword to the hilt; yerbo tonus, as far as words go; quadam 
tonus, a certain way, to a certain extent. 

2. Clam (and olanoulum) are found in comedy with the accusative. For 
in, sub, super, and subter with the ablative, see ^ 131, 3, 4. 

187. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

1. A noun and a participle not connected with the main 
construction of the sentence, may stand by themselves in the 
ablative. This is called the ablative absolute. 

As, imperante Augusto, when Augustus was emperor, 
18 
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2. As the verb sum he^ no present participle, two nouns, or 
a noun and an adjective, may stand together in the ablative 
absolute : 

Ab, Camillo duoe, toUh Camillus as commander; yivo patre, while my 
father is (or was) alive. 

3. The ablative absolute may express any accompaniment 
of the principal action, as the time, & condition, a concession, a 
cause, according to the context. 

Thus, to inylto may mean, in different connections, against your wiU^ 
if you are unwilling ^ though you are unvnlling, since you are unwilling ^ etc. 

4. An impersonal participle stands sometimes in the ablative absolute: 
as, libato, after the libation was offered; mihi errato, nulla venia; reote 
fketo, exigua laus proponitur ; to mcy if I blunder , no indulgence; if I 
succeed^ small credit is offered, 

5. A few participles, like audlto, oognito, oomperto, explorato, despe- 
rato, intelleoto, nuntiato, edicto, permisso, sometimes stand in the- abla- 
tive absolute with a clause which is used as a noun : as, Hannibal, oognito 
insidias sibi parari, fuga lalutem qaaeiivit. The place of such a parti- 
ciple is sometimes supplied by an a4jeetive. 

Moods and Tenses. 
The Indicative Mood. 

188. The Indicative is the mood of simple assertion (affirm- 
ative or negative), or of direct question. 

1. In conditional sentences, in which it is stated simply that 
a thing is (or is not) in case another thing is (or is not), without 
stating anything in regard to the actual truth of the two prop- 
ositions, the Indicative is used in both : 

As, Si Deus mundum creayiti oonservat etiam, if Ood made the world, 
he preserves it as well; nisi hoc ita est, frustra laboramus, if this is not 
80, we are laboring in vain, 

2. There are some idiomatic uses of the Indicative where other moods 
might have been expected. (See ^196; 'i 216, 8, n. 8, 4, 8.) 

189. THE PRESENT TENSE. 

1. The Present may denote (1) a momentary or (2) a con- 
tinued present action : 

As, (1) procumbit humi bos, the bull falls prostrate on the ground; (2) 
navigat aequor, he is sailing on the sea. 
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2. The Present may denote an action or state as existing (1) 
occasionally^ (2) habitually, or (3) in all time : 

As, (1) domes tiom otior, I lounge at home; (2) honor alit artes, honor 
nurtures the arts; (3) deus mnndiim conservatf God preserves the universe, 

3. The Present may express the opinion or statement of an author, cited 
as still living in his books : 

As, praeoUlre hanc looum Cioero traotat in libris de natnra deomm. 

4. The Present is sometimes a lively substitate for the Future. 

As, ni propere fit quod impero, yinciri vos jam jubeo, if what I com- 
mand is not done with speedy I order you to be put in chains this m>om>ent ; 
imnsBe sessnm, shall we go and sit downf abeo an maneo, shall I go or 
stay? 

5. As a tense of incomplete action, the present sometimes denotes a 
thing as simply attempted^ or as simply begun. In these uses it is called 
the conative or the inceptive present. 

6. 1. The Historic Present is used for a past tense, in ani- 
mated and picturesque narrative : 

As, dlmisio senatn, decemviri prodeunt in conoionem abdicantqae se 
magistratay when the senate broke up, the decemvirs go forth to the assem- 
bled people and resign office, 

2. The Present is commonly used in a temporal clause with dnm, while, 
even when the principal sentence is past or future : as, dam haeo in collo- 
qnio gemntur, Caesari nnntiatum est eqnitef Ariovisti propiui aocedere. 
But the Perfect may also be used, of an action, or the Pluperfect, of a state 
of things. 

7. The Present, with jam, jamdin, jamdudum, and jampridem, is used 
of that which has lasted for some time and still continues : as, annum jam 
audif Cratippum, you have now for a year been attending the lectwres of 
Oratippus; jamdudum video, / have seen it this long tim^e, 

190. IMPERFECT, 

1. The Imperfect denotes continued past action : 

As, Boribebam, I was writing; ibam vm Saora, aocurrit quidam, I was 
walking on the Sacred Road, when a certain m,a/n, ran up to me, 

2. The Imperfect denotes repeated or habitual past action : 

As, soribebam, I used to write; dicebat melius quam scripiit Horten- 
sius, Hortensius used to speak better than he has written ; noctes vigila- 
bat ad ipsum mane, diem totum stertebat, he would lie awake whole nights 
till daybreak, amd snore cUl day long. 
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3. The Imperfect denotes action in past time, intended^ (U- 
tempted^ or begun, but not completed : 

As, Aeneai lenibat diotis animum, Aenecu wns trying to soften her 
mind with his words; nnm dubitaa id me imperante fiaoere, quod jam 
tua sponte faoiebas, do you hesitate to do ai my command what you toere 
already on the point of doing voluntarily? HajaB deditionia ipsoy qui 
dedebatur, inasor et anotor fait, of this surrender the very man who was 
to he surrendered was the mover and adviser, 

4. The Imperfect is sometimes translated in English by a simple preterite. 

5. The Imperfect sometimes expresses a fact which is Just now recognized 
by the speaker or writer, having been previously overlooked : as, quanta 
laborabas obarybdi, in what a whirlpool you are struggling, and I did not 
know it ! 

191. FUTURE, 

1. The Future .expresses continued and indefinite action in 
future time : 

As, ambulabo, I shall he walking; at voles meeise, ita ero, I will he as 
you shall wish me to he. 

2. The Future is often used as a polite imperative : as, qaod superef t, 
paeram Ciceronem corabis et amabiSi for the rest, please to treat young 
Cicero with care and affection. 

3. The Future is used in subordinate sentences, qualifying a principal 
future sentence, and referring to the same time. In English the Present is 
generally found : as, hoc, dam erimas in terris, erit illi caelesti vTtae 
limile. 

192. PERFECT AND A0RI8T 

1. The Perfect expresses an action ^nis^ied in present time: 
As, dizi, / have spoken ; venit lamma dies, the last day is come, 

2. The Perfect may express : 

a. In poetry, the rapid completion of an action : as, terra tremit, fSgere 
ferae, the earth tremhleSj heasts have fled; perii! l*m undone, 

h. Cessation of existence: as, faimas Trees, fait Ilium, we Trqjans 
have heen, Ilium has heen, i. e., we are no longer Trojans, Ilium is no more. 

c. Repeated action, or a general habit, like the gnomic perfect and 
gnomic aorist in Greek: as, oam Fortona reflavit, adfligimur, when 
Fortune hlows adverse, we are cast down ; rege amisso, rupere fldem con* 
structaqae mella diripaere, if the queen hee is lost, they hreak faith and 
pull dovm their honey stores. 

d. Lively anticipation, for the Future Perfect : as, Brutus si conservi- 
tus erit, vTcimus, if Brutus shall be saved, we have won the day. 
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193. The Historioal Perfect, or A5rist, expresses'a simple 
past action : 

As, veni, vTdi, vToi, Icame^ I swujf I conquered, 

1. In historical narratioii the oonjimctions postquam, posteaquam, ubi, 
ubi primum, cam prTmom, simnl, simnl ao, simal atqne, simul at, 
meaning as soon as, generally take the Historical Perfect (sometimes the 
Present), although our idiom prefers the Pluperfect 

194. PLUPERFECT, 

The Pluperfect expresses an action ^nts/i6(Z in past time : 

As, postquam lux certior erat, et Eomani, qui caedibus superfaerant, in 
arcem oonifigerant, conticescebatque tumultus, turn Tarentlnos convocari 
jubet, when the light became stronger, and the Romans , who had survived 
the massa,cre, had escaped into the citadel^ and the uproar was getting quiet, 
he then orders the Tarentines to he convoked, 

196. FUTURE PERFECT. 

1. The Future Perfect denotes an action to he finished in 
fvXure time : 

As, qui Antonium oppreiserit, is beUum oonfSoerit, he, who shaU have 
crushed Antonius, will have finished the war, 

Note. — ^The Latin is more precise and accurate than the English m its 
use both of the Future and the Future Perfect. 

2. The Future Perfect is often used in connection with the Future tense : 
as, at sementem fSoeris, ita metes, a« you shall ha/ve sown, so will you 
reap. 

Bern. — English idiom often uses the Present, or the simple Future, for 
the Future Perfect : a« you sow, or, as you shall sow, instead of a« you shall 
have sown. 

3. Especially in the comic poets, the Future Perfect is often 
used where we should expect the Future, to express the imm^e- 
diate sequence upon the future action to which it is related, or 
the certainty of the event : 

As, molestas si sum, reddite argentum; abiero; if I bother you, give 
ba^k the money and I'll be off. 

4. It may denote the future result of an action now past : 

As, onus homo tantas strages impnne per nrbemedideriti shall it be 
with impunity that a single man has made sv^h heaps of slain throughout 
ihecUyf 

18* O 
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5. The Fatare Perfect, like the Future, sometimes resembles the Imper- 
ative : as, sitne malum dolor necne, Stoioi viderint, whether pain is an 
evil or not, the Stoics toill have to see, 

196. THE INDICATIVE AS AN AUXILIARY. 

Latin writers often express duty, necessity^ propriety, possi- 
hility, as faots, in the Indicative, where the English would 
have the Potential : 

As, utilius fuit, it tooiUd have been better. 

197. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

1. In the Future Periphraatio Ck>x]dufiration, the participle 
in -uruB expresses 

a, being about to ; meaning to ; purposing ; being on the point of: as, 
apes evolaturae sunt, the bees are about to swarm; ubi rez erat maiiiurus, 
where the king intended to stay, 

b, being likely to ; being sure to ; being ready to : as, haeo sine dootrina 
orSdituri fnenmt, this they were swre to believe if they had not been taught 
{otherwise), 

c, being destined to {am to, are to, etc.) : as, si viri amioi fntnri sumui, 
if we are to be true friends ; manet mansummque est, U abides and is 
destined to abide, 

2. Periphrastic past tenses may sometimes be idiomatically translated by 
%Dould have or should have : as, deditos ultimis oruoiatibus aflSsotnri fne- 
nmt, t?tey would have executed them, if surrendered, with the uttermost 
tortures, 

Note. — As the pasBive has no participle with a future signification, cer- 
tain periphrases are used to express those relations of time which in the 
active are denoted by the future participle with sum : e. g., fntSmm est 
(erat, fhit) ut ; fore ut or fnturum esse ut ; in eo est (erat, fuit) ut : as, 
erat in eo, ut urbs caperStur, the city was on the point of being taken, 

198. PASSIVE PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

The combination of the gpenmdive with the tenses of the yerb esse de- 
notes necessity otjUness, (See J 82, 2.) 

199. PASSIVE COMPOUND TENSES, 

The perfect passive participle is sometimes used with foi, fneram, or 
faero to form the perfect, pluperfect, or future perfect passive tenses. But 
generally the participle with these forms of sum is used adjectively, or to 
denote a state or condition rather than an act. (See also J 74, Note 1.) 
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200. TENSES IN LETTERS. 

Writers of letters sometimes express time from the point of 
view of the receiver of the letter, to whom of course the time 
of writing is already past. Thus the Imperfect (and sometimes 
the Perfect) may be used where in English we have the Pres- 
ent, and the Pluperfect where we have the Perfect : 

As, Ante diem viii. Kal. haec ego sorTbebam hora noctiB nona. Mar- 
oeUuB ita stertebat at ego audirem ; on the eighth day before the Kalends 
I write this at three o'clock in the morning, Marcellus is snoring so loud 
thai I hear him, Pridie Idus Febr. haec scripsi ante Ifioem; eo die apnd 
Fomponinm in eju§ nuptiis eram oenatnrui ; I have written this before day- 
break on the day before the Ides ; I am going to dine wUh Pomponiiis to- 
day at his wedding, Bederam litteras Ephesi pridie ; has dedi Trallibns ; 
/ seiU a letter from Ephesus yesterday ; / send this letter from Tralles, 
Qnae ad earn diem oum haec scribebam audiveramus, inanis rumor 
videlmtur ; what we have heard till the moinent I write this seems idle rumor, 

1. This pecaliarity is very frequently observed not at all, or only in part. 

2. Matters which will remain present to the receiver are stated in the 
present : as, ego hie oogito commorari, quoad me reficiam, I think of 
remmning here while lam recruiting my health, 

3. Expressions of time are often accommodated to the tense employed, 
so that yesterday becomes pridie ; to-morrow, postridie or postero die. 

The Subjunctive Mood. 

201. 1. The Subjunctive Mood has two very different uses : 

1. It denotes oontingrenoy, possibility, will, desire, or 
purpose, and is generally to be translated in English by the 
auxiliaries rrw/y^ mighty can^ could, would, or should. 

II. It is used in consecutive clauses to denote result, or in 
subordinate or dependent clauses, simply to show their 
subordination or dependence ; and is then generally to be trans- 
lated in English by the Indicative. 

Note. — The first nse represents the original force of the mood ; the second 
has been derived from it, through steps more or less traceable. But the 
second use has become so characteristic that it has given the mood its 
ordinary name. Another name, Gonjanctive, is preferred by many gram- 
marians. 

2. As contrasted with the Indicative, the Subjunctive is the 
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mood of ideal relations, and often represents a tiling as thought 
or supposed, rather than as done or narrated. 

202. POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1. The subjunctive sometimes represents an action as possi- 
ble or probable : 

As, quaerat qnispiam, some one may ask; fortitan qoaeratii, perhaps 
you may inquire; vix orediderim, I ca/n hardly believe; foriitan quis- 
piam dixerit, some one may perchance say, 

2. The subjunctive is often used for xnildi modest, or cau- 
tious statement, in preference to the more direct and positive 
indicative : 

As, hoc sine ulla dubitatione oonfirmiTerim, I might affi/rm this without 
any hesitation, 

Hote.— Velim, nolim, malim are often thus used to express a wish 
modestly, / could vnsh, could wish not, wovZd rather. A wish which can- 
not now be falfilled is expressed by veUem, noUem, mallem. 

203. OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE, 

1. The subjunctive is used to denote a wish or an exhortation: 

As, BIB fSlix, Timy you he happy; valeant oTvei mei, sint inoolamei, 
Bint beati, m>ay my fellow citizens be strong, may they be without harm, 
may they be happy ! ne vivam, may I not li/ve; imitemnr mi^orei noBtroB, 
let VjS emulate our ancestors/ moriar, si puto, may I die^ if I think. 

Note.— The negative particle with the optative subjonctiye is ne (neve, 
neu), rarely non. 

2. Utinaxn, would that, I wish that^ and utinam ne (some- 
times non), would that notj are used witb the present sub- 
junctive, and rarely the perfect, in wishes whose fulfilment 
is possible, or is conceived of as possible, and with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect in wishes whose fulfilment is impossible : 

As, ntinam conata efficere possim, O that I may be able to a^ccomplish 
my purposes ! utinam tam facile vera invenire poBsem, quam falsa con- 
vincere, would that it were as easy for me to discover the truthy.as it is to 
refute falsehood ! utinam in Ti. Oraccho talis mens ad rem publioam 
bene gerendam foisset, quale ingenium ad bene dicendum ftiit» I wish 
that Tiberius Gracchus had had a disposition for the good administration 
of the government, sirmlar to his geni/asfor good oratory. 
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3. In the same manner ut, si, and O si are sometimes used : 

As, at te omnes dii perdnint, / hope thai all the gods will destroy you ; 
si praeteritoB referat mihi Jappiter annos, O if Jupiter would give me 
hack my bygone years I 

4. The particle is sometimes omitted in the poets : as, teoum indere siout 
ipsa poBsem, O that I could sport wUh thee like her ! 

5. The subjunctive^ in the third person, is sometimes used 
in commands and prohihitimis : 

As, aat bibat aat abeat, let him either drink or depart; paer telum ne 
habeat, let not a boy have a weapon, ' 

6. The subjunctive, in the second person, is used of a sub- 
ject that is only assumed ; rarely of a definite person, and then 
mostly in the poets : 

As, iignrias fortunae defagiendo relinqnas, you mv^t escape the wrongs 
of fortune by flight; si soiens fiallo, turn me, Juppiter optime mazime, 
pessimo leto affioias (Liv.). 

7. The second person of the perfect subjunctive is used in prohibitions : 
as, ne transieris Iberum. 

8. In the imperfect and pluperfect, the advisory or imperative subjunctive 
is used of a thing which ought to have been done, as distinguished from 
what was actually done: as, potius diceret, he should rather have said; 
framentum ne emisses, you should not have bought any wheat, 

9. The want of a first person in the imperative is supplied by the sub- 
junctive. 

10. An exhortation may be given in Latin by a question with quin : as, 
qnin imns, why are we not going t 

204. CONCESSIVE SUBJUNCTIVE, 

1. Permission and concession are expressed by the subjunctive : 

As, firuatnr sane hoc solacio, let him enjoy forsooth this consolation ; 
naturam expellas forca, tamen usque reourret, you may drive nature off 
wUh a pitchfork f still she* II be all the time running back ; sit far, granted 
that he be a thief; faerit aliis ; tibl qaando esse coepit 1 suppose he ha^ 
been so to others ; when did he begin to be so to you f 

2. The concessive subjunctive is often preceded by the par- 
ticles quamvis, ut, and ne, or by licet: 

As, homines, qaamvis in turbidis rebus sint, tamen interdnm animis 
relaxantur, meyi^ allowing that they are in circumstances as troubled as you 
pUasCy still at times unbend ; ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas, 
though strength be wa/nting, yet praiseworthy is the wUl; ne sit summam 
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malom dolor, malum eorte eit, granting that padn is not the greaUtt evily 
an evil U certainly is, 

1. Qaamqiuun is used mostly with the indioatiYe in the best authors, but 
sometimes, especially in the poets and in Liyy and later writers, with the 
subjunctive. QuamTii is found with the indioatiya sometimes in Livy, and 
often in later writers and in the poets ; in the same writers quantumyis and 
qnamlibet are found with the adbjunotiYe. The verb lioet takes the present 
or perfect subjunctive. Cum when meaning aUhoughy and qui meaning 
although I {thou^ he^ etc.), take the subjunctive ; but they are found with 
the indicative usually in Plautus and Terence, and sometimes in the clas- 
sical period. 

2. The compounds of si, when denoting oonoession, take the same moods 
and tenses as when denoting condition. 

206. QUESTIONS OF DELIBERATION OR OF APPEAL. 

1. Questions of doviht or of appeal take the subjunctive : 

As, quid laoiam 1 whaX am I to do f quid fSaoerem 1 whai was I to dot 
what covM I dot or what ought I to ha/ve done f 

2. The hesitation or doubt is often in regard to what may with the greatest 
propriety or fitness be done. 

3. Questions with the subjunctive are sometimes pote/nJUal; 
and they often imply a negative answer. 

206. SUBJUNCTIVE OF PURPOSE. 

The subjunctive is used to denote a purpose^ after ut, quo, 
ne, and the relative qui : 

As, Flatonem ferunt, ut Fythagoreos oognosoeret, in Italiam viniiie, 
they say thai Plato came to Italy in order that he might become a^cquainted 
with the Pythagoreans ; Bionysiui, ne tonsori ooUum oommitteret, ton- 
dere f TUas suas docuit, Dionysius taught his daughters to shave, in order 
that he mdght not entrust his neck to a barber; medico puto aliquid dan- 
dum, quo sit studiosior, I think the physician should hajve somethifig 
given to him that he may be more zealous; Clusini legatos Bomam qui 
auxilium a senatu peterent misere, the ClvMni sent amboModors to 
Rom^e to ask aid from the Senate, 

1. Qui (§ 220) in such clauses is equivalent to ut is, quo to ut eo. When 
quo is used with comparatives, the ablative denotes the meaMure (§ 176). 

2. Belative adverbs, also, may be followed by the subjunctive of purpose. 

3. Tit ne and quo ne are sometimes used with clauses of negative purpose. 

4. Ne is used in clauses denoting the purpose, not of the principal action, 
but of the mention of the action : as, ne dicam, nM to say; ne longior lim, 
vale, Ttot to be too long, good-bye. 
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5. Fe and nedum take the saljanctiye in the sense of much leas; the 
prevention of the greater event being rhetorically regarded as the purpose 
of the less event : as, vix in tectii frigm vitatur ; nedum in marl sit 
liMile abesie ab iiguria temporie, iMuh less is U easy on the sea, lit., that 
it should not be easy. 

207. SUBJUNCTIVE OF RESULT. 

nt, ut non, and quin, denoting a conseqtwme or a resuU^ 
take the Bubjunctiye : 

As, Verres Sioiliam ita vexavit, ut restitni in antiquum itatum nullo 
mode possit, Verres so harried Sicily that it could in no way he restored to 
its ancient condition; mere ilia non possint, ut haec non concidant, those 
things cawnotfaU toUhout these things falling with them; nunquam acoedo 
quin abs te abeam doctior, I never come near you, vnthout going away 
more learned, 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBSTANTIVE CLA USES USED AS 
SUBJECTS, OBJECTS, OR APPOSITIVES. 

208. The Bubjunctive is used in substantive clauses introduced 
by ut, ttvaJt, ut non and qu5niinus, that Tiot, which are the 
subjects of a verb : 

As, aoeidit ut eo tempore in urbe essem, {U) happened that at that time I 
fpas in the city ; per me stetit quominus hae fierent nuptiae» {it) teas owing 
to me thai this m>oi/rriage did not taJce place; saepe fit ut ii qui debeant 
non reepondeant ad tempus. 

Note. — Such substantive clauses are the subjects of such verbs and 
phrases as fit, fnturum est, accidit» contingit, evenit, neu venit, est {U 
is the case tha4,), sequitur, restat, reliquum est, super est, prozimum est, 
eztremum est, prope est, longe abest, tantum abest. 

209. The subjunctive is used in substantive clauses intro- 
duced by ut, thaX, ne and ut ne, that not, which are the objects 
of a verb : 

As, sol effieit ut omnia floreant, the sun causes that aU things should 
flourish; vol adepti estis ne quem cTvem metueretis, you have obtained 
that you should fear no citizen. 

Note. — Such object clauses follow verbs signifying to effect, brmg about, 
a>skf persuade, advise, exhort, command, wish, strive, and the like. 

1. After verbs of effecting, bringing about, ut uon is also used. 

2. When the object of these verbs is an opinion or belief, the aceusative 
with the infinitive is generally used. Fac» suppose, always has the accu- 
sative with the infinitive. 
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3. Verbfl of wishing, willingneUf wmmandi'ng, and their opposites, often 
take after them an accasatiye with the infinitive (^ 242). So generally jubeo. 

4. Tit is sometimes omitted : as, dio veniat ; Cm oogites qui sis ; sine 
te ezorem; Caesar Labieno mandat, Bemos adeat; oppidanos hortatur 
moenia defendant. 

5. Yolo, nolo, malo, sine, take the subjunctiye in short atid unam- 
biguous expressions generally without ut : as, quid vis £Miam I line te 
exorem; volo ut mihi respondeaa. So liMio, faxo ferant (Aen. iz. 155), 
and jubeo in poets and late writers. 

210. Verbs signifying to hinder , resist, prevent, refuse, avoid, take the 
BubjuxLOtive with ne : as, impedior dolore ne plura dicam, lam hindered 
from saying more; Regulus ne sententiam diceret reeuiavit, refused to 
give his vote, 

1. Ke is often omitted after cave ; impedio and prohibeo often, and oaveo 
sometimes, have the infinitive. 

2. QuominuB with the subjunctive may be used after verbs and phrases 
of hindering, or verbs implying resistance or refusal when qualified with 
a negative. 

211. Quin with the subjunctive is used after verbs and phrases of resist- 
ing, detaining from, omitting, delaying, when they are negatived or qnei- 
tioned : as, vix me oontineo, quin involem in eum ; hand multum abfoit 
qoin Ismenias interfloeretur. 

1. After verbs meaning properly io hinder and forbid, qnominui is 
regularly used, quin very seldom ; after those meaning to omit, only quin. 

212. The subjunctive with ut, etc., is used in appositiYe olanses : as, 
damnatum paenam seqni oportebat, ut igni cremaretur, it was necessary 
that the punishment of being burnt with fire should follow his condemnation, 

213. AFTER VERBS OF FEARING, 

After verbs and phrases of fearingTi ut is translated by thai, 
not, ne by that : 

As, timeo ne pereas, I fear you will perish; metni at eiltigereii / 

feared you would not escape, 

1. Favidus sum, timer est, perioulnm est, are examples of such phrases. 
The ut is the oblique interrogative how, 

214. TEMPORAL CLAUSES, 

Adverbs of time generally take the indicative when they 
simply denote actual ti>n6; but if they denote also cause, or pur- 
pose, or introduce general statements, they take the subjuno- 
tive. 
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1. Dum, doneo, and quoad, take the present and imper- 
fect subjunctive of an action eaypected or purposed : 

As, ezapeota dam Atticum conveniam, wait till I meet Atticus; molta 
bello paasnB, dam oonderet arbem, rrvach did he suffer in war, that he 
might found a city (while he was striving to found) ; rex quattuor millia 
armatorum, dam recens terror esset, Scotussam misit, while the terror 
should he (as he expected) fresh in men*s minds. 

Note 1. — When meaning as long as, these adverbs take the indicative, 
unless a design is also expressed ; in the sense of until they take the in- 
dicative if the event is thought of as really happening : as, Ti. Gracchus 
tamdiu laudabitur, dam memoria rerum Bomanaram manebit; donee 
rediit Mareellus silentium fuit ; baud desinam donee perf eoero ; Milo in 
senatu fuit eo die quoad senatus dimissus est. 

Hote 2. — Bum, while, while yet, generally takes the present when two 
things are described as occurring simultaneously, or one is the occasion of 
the other : as, Tityre, dam redeo — brevis est via — pasee oapellas, lit., while 
lam on way ba^k^feed my kids; dum obseqnor adulescentibus, me senem 
esse oblltas sum ; dam elephanti trajiciuntnr, Hannibal equites ad castra 
miserat. So also where waUing is spoken of : as, tu hie nos, dam eximoB, 
interea opperibere, tiU we come out. 

Note 8. — Chiefly in Livy and later historians, as Tacitus, after donee, so 
long (M, until, the subjunctive is sometimes used of faets, where we gen- 
erally have the indicative. 

2. Priusquam and antequam take the subjunctive (1) 
when the occurrence, or prior occurrence, of an expected or 
purposed event is prevented^ or (2) when the principal sentence 
is negoitive : 

As, Eomanus priai qaam fores portarum obieerentar, velut agmine 
uno irrumpit ; is videlicet antequam veniat in Fontum, litteras ad Cn. 
Pompeium mittet ; non ante datam oingitis moenibus urbem qoam vos 
dira fames . . . ambesas subigat maJis consumere mensas. 

1. So potins qaam, oitius qaam, and similar expressions. 

2. The subjunctive is used after antequam and priusquam in gpeneral or 
indefinite statements : as, tempestas minatar antequam sargat. 

3. The imperfect and plaperfeet subjanotiYe are sometimes used in de- 
noting a point of time, or an action which has really taken place : as, 
paucis ante diebus qnam Syracusae oaperentar, Otacilius in Africam 
transmisit. This is analogous to the use of earn in narration. 

4. The following are examples of the indieative of aetual time : neque 
prias fdgere destiterunt qaam ad flumen Rhenum pervenerant ; ante ferit 
amor qaam oemimns hostem. (The imperfect is rarely used, and is then 
picturesque; the pluperfect never,) 

Iff 
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5. The indioatiTe is oocasionally found even when the oocurrence is a 
thing to be prevented. 

6. The present indicativet of actions strictly fatnre, occurs: as, ante 
qnam de accusatione ipsa dioo, de accusatomm spe pauca dicam. 

3. Ouxh (quom, quum) takes the subjunotive when it means 
because^ since, or although : 

As, quae cam ita sint, now since these things are so; onm rnHites peri- 
colnm vererentnr, non audebant cum hostibus confligere, because the sol' 
titers feared danger, etc. ; Pylades com sis, dices te esse Oresten ? when 
(i. e. although) you are Pyl&des, will you say that you are Orestes f 

1. In early Latin, the indioatiTe is more common ; and it is found some- 
times even in Cicero. 

2. Gum takes the subjunctive when it makes a kind of compariton» or 
denotes a oontraatt and may be translated while on the other hamd, 
whereas. 

4. Gum, wheriy takes the indioative in the present, futures, 
and perfect : 

As, cum taoent, clamant ; sed plura, cum ista cognoro ; cum Caesar in 
Galliam venit, alterius Gallorum factionis prinoipes erant Aedui, alterius 
Sequani. 

Hote 1.— Gum takes the perfect indicative (or historical present) if the 
action is conceived as a point of time coincident with the main action. 
(Fischer.) 

Hote 2.— If when means in doing, cum takes the indicative : as, amice 
facis quom me laudas, in praising me, 

Hote 3. — Gum takes the indicative when itmeans/rom the time when, since. 

5. Oiun, to/ien, generally takes the iini)erfeot and pluper- 
fect subjunctive, especially when the time is also the cause 
or occasion of the action stated in the principal sentence : 

As, cum milites de hostium adventu edooerentur, continuo summo 
pugnandi ardore flagraverunt ; Alexander, cum interemisset ClTtum, vix 
a sese manus abstinuit. 

1. Sometimes the only reason that can be seen for this subjunctive after cum 
temporal is the secondary or subordinate character of the temporal clause. 

2. Especially in the ante-classical writers and Cicero, cum may take an 
imperfect indicative, if there is an imperfect or aorist in the principal 
sentence. 

3. The imperfect, whether in the subjunctive or indicative, is used if the 
action is conceived as occupying a period of time within which the main 
action took place. (Fischer.) 

4. Cam may take a pinperfeet indicative t wheneidftmonBtEatLve marks 
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the point of time: as, tarn cam in Asia res magnas permulti amTierant, 
at the very time when many persons had last great properties in Asia. 

5. Gam meaning as often as takes the plaperfeet IndioatiYe in Cicero 
and Caesar, there being an imperfect in the principal sentence. livy and 
the later historians use the subjunctive. 

216. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES, 

1. In conditional sentences, the clause containing the condi- 
tion is called the pro'tdsis^ and that containing the conclusion is 
called the apo'dosis. The protasis is often introduced by si, if, 
nisi or si non, unless, if not. 

Note 1.— Nisi denies a negative supposition ; si non supi)oses a negative : 
as, nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit, hardly any sober person 
dances, unless perhaps he is mad (denying the supposition that he is not 
mad) ; si non quaeret, nuUus dixeris, if he shall not ask, you will say 
nothing (making the supposition that he will not ask). 

Note 2. — The compounds of si, etsi, etiamsi, tametsi, are used in con- 
ditional clauses with the same moods and tenses as si itself. 

2. In simple conditions, which imply nothing about the truth 
or falsity of the supposition made, yet in form are stated as 
/acts, the indicative is often found. 

The apodosis, or following clause, is usually in the indicative or impera- 
tive, but it may be in the sabjnnctive of modest assertion, wish, exhorta- 
tion, or prohibition : 

As, si hoc diois, erras ; parvi sunt foris anna, nisi est consilium domi ; 
si noles sanus, onrres hydrdpicus ; hand erravero, si a Zenone disputa- 
tidnis principium dnzero ; si oooidi, recte feci ; sed non occldi ; si quid 
in te peocavi, ignosoe ; mirer, si vana vestra auctoritas est ; si sciens 
fallo, tum me pessimo leto affioias. 

Note 1. — The combinations of tense may be as various as the logic of 
language allows. 

Note 2. — In all forms of conditional sentences, si is sometimes omitted : 
as, rlserit, adrlde ; dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod optabat, 
had you ffiven. 

3. In conditions stated merely as thought of, the subjunctive, 
either in the present or perfect, is used both in the protasis 
and the apodosis : 

As, neo possim, si velim, nee velim fortasse, si possim ; si exsistat ho- 
die ab inferis Lycurgus, gandeat murorum Spartae minis ; si scieris aspidem 
occulte latere uspiam, improbe feceris nisi monueris alterum ne assideat. 

Note 1. — The time is either present or future. The present subjunctive 
is often used of a future oontingenoj, and the perfect IVk^ «i tuXMLt^^^iSsi^ 
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Note 8. — The primary tenses of the snbjunctive may be nsed even in a 
condition contrary to fact: as, tn si hio sis, alitor sentias; but this is 
simply avoiding to add to the statement of the pure supposition an indica- 
tion of its (|uality as false. 

Hote 3. — The aixKlosis may be in the indicative ; especially in the case 
of verbs of ability or dtUy^ or of est with longum, immensumf inflnUumf 
or a gerundive : as, hi te homines neque debent adjavare si possint, neque 
poBSimt si velint ; immensum est, si velim singula referre; si valeant 
homines, ars tua, Phoebe jaoet (here the certaiiUy is emphasized). 

Note 4.— The lecond person sing^ar of the subjnnotive represents an 
indefinite subject, yon being used in a lively way for some ono, any one. 

4. In conditions stated as contrary to fact, both in protasis 
and apodosis the imperfeot subjunotive is used of present or 
general time, and the plui)erfect subjunotive of past time : 

As, pacem non peterem, nisi utilem orederem, I would not seek pea^ce, 
if I did not believe it advantageoiLS (the supposition that I did not believe it 
advantageous is contrary to the fact) ; si Metelli fidei diffTsui esiem, judi- 
cem eum non retinnissem ; ulla si tibi poena nocoisset unquam, oredorem ; 
consilium, ratio, sententia nisi essont in senibus, non summum consilium 
majores nostri appellassent senatum. 

1. The imperfect is sometimes found of past time, by a liveliness of 
speech similar to that in the use of the historical present. 

2. The imperfect is sometimes used in conditional sentences of eontinned 
action in the past. 

3. The indicative is sometimes found where either the condition or the 
conclusion is stated in a lively manner as if a fact : as, Antoni gladios 
potuit oontemnere, si sic omnia dizisset, he really could have despised ; 
labebar longius, nisi me retinnissem ; pons sublicius iter paene hostibus 
dedit, ni unus vir fuisset, Horatius Cocles. The last two examples may be 
explained by supplying an apodosis for the following conditional clause : I 
was slipping, and shotdd have fallen^ had I not checked myself; almost 
gave a way, and would have given it. 

4. When the apodosis itself depends upon a clause requiring to be fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive, instead of the pluperfect subjunctive the peri- 
phrastic perfect subjunctive is used. 

5. The periphrastic pluperfect subjunctive is sometimes found in a de- 
pendent question, after a secondary tense. 

218. MIXED CONDITIONAL CONSTRUCTIONS. 

In Latin, as in all other cultivated tongues, various un- 
usual combinations of moods and tenses in the prot&sis and 
apodosis sometimes occiir, the propriety of which is shown in 
each instance by general principles of la.iigaa.^<&. 
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217. OTHER WAYS OF DENOTING CONDITIONS. 

1. A condition may be denoted by a participle, an adjective, 
or an ablative absolute, or be merely implied in the context : 

As, uno proelio yiotos (= si victus esset) Alexander bello victus esset ; 
animi magnitudo, remota oommanitate hamana (»8i remota sit com- 
munitas) feritas sit quaedam et immanitas ; nSmo sine spe immortalltatis 
(= nisi spes esset) se pro p&tria offerret ad mortem ; illins impulf a (= si 
ab illo impulsa essent) moenia mota forent. 

a. So sometimes the apodosis : 

As, yir, nisi in libera civitate natus esset, memorabilis, a man {who wmUd 
he) worthy of renown ^ had he not been bom in a free state. 

• 2. A concessive clause may serve as a condition : 

As, nt rationem Plato nullam afferret, ipsa auctoritate me frangeret, 
even if Plato adduced no argument, 

3. Dum, modo, dummodo, with or without ne, if only^ if 
only not, take the subjunctive. 

4. A question, or an imperative, may serve as a condition. 

5. Clauses introduced by temporal or local adverbs are sometimes equiv- 
alent to conditional clauses. 

218. GNOMIC SUBJUNCTIVE, 

The subjunctive, generally in the second person singular, is often used 
in general maxims : as, bonus legnior fit nbi neglegaSt <^ 9ood man's 
energy declines when you neglect him, 

219. SUPPRESSED PROTASIS. 
A condition is sometimes not eocpressed : 

As, hoc tantum bellum qois umquam arbitraretor uno anno confici 
posse, who would think f id velim mihi ignoscas, / should like; libenter 
omnibus omnis opes concesierim, I would grant, 

1. The unexpressed condition may be if occoMon arose, if a trial were 
made, if I (or other person) were there, were to do what the expressed verb 
implies, and the like. 

2. Cases of this kind may often be explained more simply as instances 
of the subjunctive's implying directly willingness or inclination, 

3. The second person singrular is used where the subject 
is indefinite (you meaning any (me) : 

As, maesti, oredereM victos, redeunt, you vxnM believe tliem co'aqu«r«4% 
29* 
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220. OMITTED AP0D0SI8 m SENTENCES OF COM- 
PARISON. 

With quasi, ut si, velut si, ao si, tamquam si, eaouti, 
oeu, etc., the verb of the apodosis is often omitted : 

As, ita honores petant, qnsii honeste vTzerint, as if they led honorable 
liveSf 1. e., as they would seek them, if they led, etc. 

1. With tamquam and velut, the si also is sometimes omitted. 

2. The omitted verb is a hypothetical repetition of the verb of the prin- 
cipal sentence. 

3. There is a similar omission when si is used in wiihes (i 808, 8). 

221. RELATIVES IN TEE PROTASIS. 

The protftsis in a conditional sentence may be introduced by a relative : 
as, qui (= si qms) videret equum Trojanum introductum, urbem captam 
diceret ; haec qui videat, nonne oogatur confiteri deos esse, if any one sees 
thiSf will he not he compelled f 

1. The same mood and tense are used as in ordinary conditional sentences. 

222. RELATIVE CLAUSES OF PURPOSE. 

A relative clause denoting a purpose^ and equivalent to ut 
with a personal or demonstrative pronoun, takes the subjunc- 
tive: 

As, Clusini legates Bomam qui auxilinm a lenatu peterent misere, to 
seek aid from the senate (qui >=» ut ii, thai they should seek aid) ; homini 
natura addidit rationem, qua regerentur animi appetltus, that by it the 
passions of the soul might he governed. 

Note 1. — A relative clause denoting a destination takes the subjunctive : 
as, German! neque Druldes habent, qui rebus divinis praesint, to pre- 
side over their religious ceremonies. 

Note 2. — A relative clause may be introduced by a relative particle (as, 
ubi, quo, unde), as well as by a relative pronoun. 

223. RELATIVE CLAUSES DEFINING A QUALITY. 

1. A relative clause defining a quality of an antecedent, takes 
the subjunctive : 

As, L. PInarius erat vir acer et qui nihil in fide Slculorum reponeret, 
one who trusted nothing , etc. ; Syracusani, homines periti, qui etiam occulta 
suspicari possent, etc., sv^ch as could. 

Note 1. — Such clauses are similar to clauses of reiult, qui being equiva- 
lent to talif ut is. 
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Fote 2.^The antecedent is frequently a demonitratiYe, as is, talis, 
tantnsi tarn, etc. : as, ea est Eomana gens quae victa quiescere nesoiat ; 
innocentia est affectio talis animi quae nooeat nemini ; quis potest esse 
tarn ayersus a yero qui neget, etc. 

2. The adjectives digrnus, indifirnus, iddneus, aptus, 
a51us, unus, primus, ultimus, are often followed by a rela- 
tive with the subjunctive completing their meaning : 

As, digna res est quam diu consideremus, the maUer is worthy of our 
long eonsidercUion ; sola est in qua merito oulpetur pecuniae cupiditas, 
the only thing in which he can be rightly blamed. 

Note. — The inflnitiYe after adjectives of this kind is frequent in poets, 
but rare in prose : as, legi dignus, worthy of being read, Vt with the 
subjuxLotiYe is sometimes found. 

3. Indefinite and interrogrative pronouns, and greneral 
negratives,are defined by relative clauses with the subjunctive : 

As, est aliquid quod non oporteat ; quis est qui utilia fugiat 1 nemo est 
qui haud inteUegat ; nihil est quod tam miseros laciat quam impietas et 
scelus. 

1. In a negative relative clause, depending on a negative or interroga- 
tive clause, qui non (qui nunquam, qui nusquam) may be used, or quin 
for qui non : as, nee quisquam rex ^Persarum potest esse, qui non ante 
Magorum disciplinam peroeperit ; nihil est quin (»■ quod non) male nar- 
rando possit depravari ; nullum intermisi diem quin (= quo non) scribe- 
rem, toithottt writing, 

2. Quin rarely stands for any case except the nominative or ablative ; 
but exceptions occur : as, nego uUum vas fuisse, quin (= quod non) Yerres 
ecnquTsierit. 

4. Indefinite general expressions are defined by a rela- 
tive clause with the subjunctive : 

As, sunt qui discessum animi a corpore putent esse mortem, there are 
those who think, etc. ; pauciores viri reperti sunt qui suas cupiditates 
quam qui hostium copias vincerent 

Note.— Such expressions are est qui, sunt qui, reperitur qui ; habeo, 
invenio, reperio qui ; ezstitit qui. 

5. A relative clause after a comparative with quam takes 
the subjunctive : 

As, Campani migora deliquerant quam quibus ignosci posset, greater 
offences than could be pardoned, 

Note. — Quam ut is also found, and even quam alone, without a relative: 
as, miyor sum quam ut manoipium sim mei corporis, I am too great to he 
the slave of my body. 
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6. Relative clauses restariotinfir a general assertion may take 
the subjunctive : 

As, ex oratoribus Atticis antiquissimi sunt, qnomm qnidem scripta joon- 
itant, Pericles et Alcibiades, of those at least whose wrUmgs are known; 
Epicurus se unus, quod iciam, sapientem profiteri est ansos, as far as I 
know, 

1. This subjunctive is used especially with qui qnidem, qui modo. 

224. QUI MEANING BECAUSE BE. 

A relative clause expressing the reason of the leading propo- 
sition takes the subjunctive : 

As, miseret tui me, qui hunc tantum hominem fiaeiaa inimicum tibi, he^ 
catLse you make ; O fortunate adulescens, qui tuae yirtutis Homerum prae- 
conem inveneris, in that you have found. 

Note 1. — The assigning of the reason is strengthened by using ntpote qui, 
nt qui, or praesertim qui, with the subjunctive. Qnippe qui takes the 
subjunctive, or in some writers, as Sallust and Livy, the indicative. 

Note 2. — The indicative is common, particularly in old Latin. 

Note 8.— The relative pronoun followed by qnia or qnoniam generally 
takes the indicative. 

226. QUI MEANING ALTHOUGH HE. 

Qui equivalent to although with a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun takes the subjunctive : 

As, nosmet ipsi, qui Lycurgei a principio faisBemnit quotidie demiti- 
gamur, though we had been strict as Lycurgus. 

1. On the indicative in such clauses, see § 204, 1. 

226. SUBJUNCTIVE DEPENDENT ON ANOTHER SUB- 
JUNCTIVE OR AN INFINITIVE. 

A relative clause forming an essential part of a sentence 
whose verb is in the subjunctive or the infinitive, takes the 
subjunctive : 

As, erat in Hortensio memoria tanta ut, quae secum oommentatni eiiet, 
ea sine scripto verbis eisdem redderet, quibus oog^tavisiet ; non is sum, 
qui, quicquid videtur, tale dicam esse, quale videatur ; spem afferunt poise 
animos, cum e corporibus ezcesserint, in caelum pervenire. 

Note 1. — If a fact is to be stated as such, the indicative must be used. In 
manjr cases it seems indifferent whether the indicative or subjunctive be 
cbosen. 
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Ifote 2.— The incorporated clause may be introduced by a relative adverb 
or conjunction, as well as by a pronoun. 

227. RELATIVES WITH THE INDICATIVE. 

In any of the . uses of the relative, after affirmative expres- 
sions, the indicative may be found when a fact is stated or 
emphasized, rather than a quality or a thought. 

1. Thus the indicative may be used in simple definitions of existing 
things or persons or. classes : as, Sp. Thorius, is qui agrum publicum lege 
vectigali leinLvit ; eae artes, quas qui tenent eruditi appellantur ; atmm 
tibi commodum est, elige ; virtus est una quae nunquam vi ulla labefactari 
potest; lunt multi qui eripinnt aliis quod aliis largiantur; sunt qui non 
habeant, est qui non curat habere, there is one whom I have in mind (per- 
haps the poet himself ), trAo certainly does not care to have; Catonem 
vero quis nostrdrum dratorum, qui quidem nunc sunt, legit? 

228. ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

Note. — ^When a reported statement, question, or supposition is dependent 
upon such a verb as said, or some similar expression, in such a way as to 
change any of the pronouns, cases, moods, or tenses used by the original 
speaker, the narrative is called indirect, or oratio oblTqua. 

In oratio recta, or direct narration, on the contrary, the very wordi of 
the speaker or writer are quoted. 

1. In 5ratio obliqua prtncipaZ cZawscs take the inflnitivoi 
generally with a subjeot-aoousative ; dependent dat^ses take 
the subjunctive : 

As, Antonius docet, artem earum rerum esie, quae sciantur ; oratoris 
autem omnem actionem oplnidnibus, non scientia, oontineri ; quia et apud 
eos dioat, qui nesciant, et ipse dioat, quod nesciat. 

In oratio recta we should have : ars earum rerum est, quae sciuntur ; 
oratoris autem omnis actio oplnidnibus, non scientia, continetur; nam et 
apud eos dicit, qui nesciunt, et ea dicit, quae nescit ipse. 

1. Dependent clauses are chiefly relative, or introduced by li, onm, 
dnm, quod, or quia. 

2. Occasionally short relative clansei are attracted into the infinitive. 
Those relative sentences in which qui = et is or nam is, quum = et turn, 
etc., usually have the infinitive. 

3. Dnm is sometimes found with the indicative, especially in the poets : 
as, die hospes Spartae nos te hie vidisse jacentes, dnm Sanctis patciaA U^bxiA 
obtequimnT, 

P 
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2. The imperative in oraJtio recta becomes the ixnperfeot 
Bubjunotive in 5r&tio obliqua : 

As, fidem Pompeii implorarent : praestaret quod recepiEset, ccdling on 
him to make good the promise he had made ; in orcUio recta, praeita quod 
recepiflti. 

1. But the preient and p«rf»et inbjnnetiTe are sometimes found. (See 
; SM» 9.) 

3. Questions to which an answer is expected, are put in the 
Bubjunotive in 5r&tio obliqua : 

As, Veios jam fore in potestate popoli Romani : quid de praeda faciendum 
Mnierent Y [Camillus reported] that Veii would soon be in the power of the 
Roman people, [and asked] what they thought should be done with the 
booty ; in orcUio recta, quid de praeda faciendum eemetis Y 

4. Mere rhetorical questions are generally treated as belong- 
ing to the principal clause^ and are put in the infinitive in 
5ratio obliqua : 

As, quid eise turpius quam auctdre hoste capere consilium ? [the military 
tribunes asked indignantly,] what could be baser than to shape one's plans 
by an enemy's advice? in oratio recta, quid est turpius Y 

5. When an indicative is found in 5ratio obliqua, it gives 
an assertion of the narrator^ not of the person whose speech is 
reported : 

As, Caesar per expldratores oertior factus est, ex ea parte yici quam Gkdlis 
concesserat, omnes discessisse, Caesar was informed through scouts that all 
had retired from that part of the town which he had grarUed to the Gkiuls. 
duam Oallis oonceiMrat is Caesar's explanation for his readers. Had it 
been part of what the scouts said, conoessisset would have been used. 

6. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunotiye, in the apodosis to a con- 
ditional sentence in oratio recta, are in oratio obliqua expressed in the 
active voice by the future participle with fuiiie : in the passive by the 
periphrase futurum fuiiie ut The future participle with eiie is used also 
for the present (and sometimes for the imperfect) subjunctive active; 
and fore or futurum eiie ut for the preient (and sometimes for the imper- 
fect) subjunctive passive. 

7. The ordinary perfect infinitive is sometimes found, representing the 
pluperfect subjunctive of the oratio recta, in the same way as the indica- 
tive is sometimes used for the subjunctive in independent sentences. 

8. The tenses of the infinitive are present, perfeot, or 
future, according as the time would have been present, past, 

or/hture in the oratio reota. 
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9. The tenses of the subjunctive are usually the imper- 
fect and the pluperfect, especially in commands or questions ; 
but the present and perfect are sometimes used, especially if 
the verb on which the whole indirect narration depends is in 
the present. 

10. The two methods of reporting speech are illustrated in the following 
extract : 

Obatio Kecta. 

Sipa- 
cem populns Romanus cum Hel- 
vetiis faciet, in eam partem ibunt 
atque ibi erunt Helyetii, ubi tu eos 
constituerii atque esse yoluerii ; sin 
bello persequi perseverabis, remi- 
niscitor et yeteris incommodi po- 
puli Romani et pristinae yirtutis 
Helyetiorum. Quod improyiso u- 
num pagum adortus es, cum ii qui 
flumen transierant suis auxilium 
ferre non poterant, ne ob eam rem 
aut tuae magnopere yirtuti tribu- 
erii aut noi despexerii. Noi ita a 
patribus majoribusque nostril didi- 
cimuSf ut magis yirtute, quam dolo 
contendamus aut insidiis nitamnr. 
Quare ne commiserii ut hie locus 
ubi constitimns ex calamitate po- 
puli Romani et internecione exer- 
citus nomen capiat aut memoriam 
prodat. 



Oratio Obliqua. 

(Is ita cum Caesare egit) : Si 
pacem populus Romanus cum Hel- 
yetiis fiEiceret, in eam partem ituros 
atque ibi faturos Helyetios, ubi eos 
Caesar constituiiset atque esse yolu- 
ifset: sin bello persequi perseyera- 
rtt, reminisceretur et yeteri^ incom- 
modi populi Romani et pristinae 
yirtutis Helyetiorum. Quod impro- 
yiso unum pagum adortus esset, 
cum ii qui flumen transissent suis 
auxilium ferre non possent, ne ob 
eam rem aut inae magnopere yir- 
tuti tribueret aut ipioi despiceret : 
M ita a patribus nugoribusque inis 
didiciiie, ut magis yirtute, quam 
dolo cont^nderent aut insidiis ni- 
terentur. Quare ne committeret ut 
ii locus ubi constitissent ex calami- 
tate populi Romani et internecione 
exercitus nomen caperet aut me- 
moriam proderet. 



229. PRONOUNS IN ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

Instead of pronouns of the first and second persons, se, 
suus, ipse, is, and ille are used in oratio ohliqita. Se and 
suus refer to the subject of the verb on which the narrative 
depends, unless another subject is introduced, in which case 
the reference is to be determined by the general sense. 

1. Noi and noiter are sometimes used by Caesar of the Roman people or 
Roman army generally. 

2. Qoiique, quiiquam, qoii, with the reflexive pronoun, sometimes show 
that the reflexive is to be referred to the subject of the clau&e in ^hvih. vt 
BUutds, 
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3. Ipse, by agreeing with the subject of a olanae in whieh there is a 
reflexive pronoan, shows the referenoe of that pronoun to the subject of the 
clause, rather than to the principal iutject : as, natura movet in&ntem ut 
ie ipse diligat. (Without ipse, se might have been referred to natura.) 

4. Ipse may stand for se when antithetie to some other word (a noun, 
snus, or another pronoun) ; it then refers to the principal subject : as, 
pertimut'runt ne ab ipsis descisceret et cum suis in gr&tiam redlret, the 
Lacedaemonians feared that he would withdraw from themselveSy and return 
into favor with his own countrymen. 

6. Hio and iste are rarely used in oratio obliqna. 
6. Instances are found of is, ejus, where the oitlinary rules would require 
se or suus. 

230. VIRTUAL ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

A clause expressing the thoughts, -words, or allefifed rea- 
sons of another than the writer, takes the subjunctive. 

1. Indirect statements of one's own former thoughts or words may take 
the constructions of the oratio oblTqua. 

2. While special rules are convenient for use, indirect questions, oratio 
obliqua, and petTtio oblTqua, may all be referred to the same prinoiple. 

Note.— The term petTtio oblTqua is applied to dependent constructions 
following verbs of wishing, commanding, permitting, oaring, striving, 
fearing, and the like. 

231. INDIRECT QUESTIONS, 

1. Indirect questions take the subjunctive : 

As, ne iitile quidem est scire, quid fatfirum sit, it is not eyen advan- 
tageous to know what is to be in the future; qualis sit animus, ipse animus 
nescit ; natura declarat quid velit. 

Note 1. — An indirect question is a dependent da/use introduced by an 
interrogative pronoun or particle, and depending on some other yerb or 
proposition. 

Note 2. — All the words which are used in direct questions with the 
indicative take in dependent interrogative clauses the subjunctive; as, 
quis, quae, quid; qui, quae, quod; quot, qualis, quantus, quam, quando, 
nbi, unde, quare, cur, uter, quo, quomodo, quemadmodum, utrum, an, 
ne (enclitic), num. Sometimes also si. 

2. Sometimes in the older writers, and occasionally in Horace and Vergil, 
an indicative is found in indirect questions : as, adspioe ut antrum silve- 
stris raris sparsit labrusoa raoemis, see how the wUd labrusca has sprinkled 
i^ cave with scattered grapes, 

3. An interrogative clause sometimes accompaniea t)[i« ^\ix«aA ^^^ «^^ 
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the imperatiyes dio, ▼ide, qnaere, oedo, or the indicative quaeio, without 
being dependent on them, and hence has its verb in the indicative. 

4. After nesoio qnis, nesoio qnid, nesoio qui, nesoio qnod, neicio qno- 
modo, mimm quam, mimm qaantum, niminm quantum, and some similar 
expressions, which have come to express a single idea, the indieatlTe is 
used, as it would be after aUquis, etc. But dubito an, nesoio an, baud 
loio an, are of course followed hj the subjunctive. 

232. CAUSAL GLAUSES. 

Oausal conjunctions, quod^ quia^ qiwniam^ qtiando^ take the 
indicative when the writer states the cause or occasion as a 
fact, on his cwn responsibility, but the subjunctive if the 
reason is given as believed or stated by another party. 

In other words : Causal ooxg'unctioni take the indioative in direot dii- 
oourse, the subjunotive in indirect (or virtually indirect) : 

As, laudo te, quod rem tam bene gesiisti, that you have^ as I see, rnainr 
aged, etc. ; Aristides ezpulsus est patria, quod praeter modum Justus esset, 
because, as the people said, he toa^ too just ; Themistocles noctu ambulabat, 
quod lomnum capere non posset, because, as he alleged, he could not sleep, 

1. The subjunctive sometimes intimates that the reason given is not the 
true reason : especially with non quod, or non quo ; after which the true 
reason is introduced by sed quod or led quia with the indicative. 

2. A writer or speaker may treat his own opinion as if it were that of 
another man, and thus use the subjunctive : intimating that at a certain time 
this was his opinion, without showing what his opinion now is (^ 230, 1). 

3. Quod takes the subjunotive of verbs meaning to say or think, when 
logically not these verbs, but the verbs depending upon them should have 
been in that mood : as, rediit, quod se oblltum nescio quid diceret (= quod 
oblitus esset, or, quod se oblitum esse dicebat) ; multi praetores quaestores 
et legatos suos de provincia decedere jusserunt, quod eorum culpa se minus 
commode audlre arbitrarentur. So with nego, puto, etc. 

4. After verbs denoting a feeling of pain or joy, admiration, thanks, 
complaint, quod may be used, or, more often, the accusative and infinitive; 
after verbs denoting the expression of such feelings, quod is more often 
used than the accusative and infinitive. The mood after quod is deter- 
mined by general rules. 

5. Quod is used in clause explaining a demonstrative pronoun : as, con- 
tentus 60, quod ratio plebeiorum habita esset, content unth this, thut regard 
had been had, etc, 

233. QUOD MEANING TEE FACT THAT. 

Quod is used with the indicative (or subjunctive in oratlo 

obllqua) to mean the fact that^ or as regards tKe ^ofX l\xal. 
20 
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Utile eit patrem adiiie means the presence of the father is useful, wiih' 
out implying whether he is present or not ; utile est, qnod pater adest, 
signifies the father is present, and his presence is useful. 

Quod lorlbis, te ad me venturum, ego te istic esse volo, as regards your 
writing that you will come to see me, I wish you to remain where you are. 
Quid quod eadem mente res dissimUlimas oomprendimus ? whai of the fad 
that, etc. Similarly nisi qnod, wi^ the exception thai. 

Sequence of Tenses in the Subjunc- 
tive Mood. 

234. The present and perfect are used in sentences depend- 
ent on primary tenses ; the imperfeot, aorist, and pluper- 
fect, in sentences dependent on secondary tenses. 

In other words : on primary tans ei (§ 66, 7) primary tans ei follow ; on 
•eoondary tenses, leeondary. 

1. The historical present may be followed either by primary or by sec- 
ondary tenses. In the former case the form governs, in the latter (which 
is more common), the meaning: as, rogat Bubrium utquos ei commodum 
sit invitet; servis suis Rubrins ut januam olanderent imperat. 

2. Even in sentences dependent on a secondary tense, the present is 
used of such actions as belong to the present time only : as, Siciliam ita 
vexayit, ut ea restitui in antiquum statum nullo modo poiiit, he did such 
damage to Sicily, that it cannot be restored. 

3. A secondary tense may be used in the statement of a general tmth, 
if the law of sequence requires, although the present is preferred in English. 

4. The true perfect, though a primary tense, is sometimes followed by 
secondary tenses. 

5. The perfect is used in consecutive sentences of a result completed in the 
present time oniy ; and the historical perfect, or aorist, of an event simply 
regarded as in past time, without reference to its being contemporaneous or 
prior to other past events : as, a. Aemilius PauUus tantum in aeraiium 
pecuniae invexit ut unlus imperatoris praeda tin^m attulerit tributorum, 
has put an end ; 6. tantum opes creverant, ut ne morte quidem Aeneae mdvere 
arma Etrusci ansi sint, did the Etrurians dare, Cicero rarely uses this 
aorist subjunctive ; Nepos often. 

6. Clauses following an accusative with the infinitive are governed in 
tense by the leading verb on which the accusative itself depends. 

7. After the primary tenses, the future is represented by the present 
inbjnnotive, the fatnre perfect by the perfect snbjnnotiye ; after secondary 
tenses, the future is represented by the imperfect, the future perfect by 
the pluperfect. But when future time is to be strongly marked, the active 
periphrastic coxgugation is used (i. e., part, in -rus with lim or eiiem). 
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8. When the plnperfeot mbjanctiye in the apodosii of a conditional 
sentence is subordinated, so as to form a clause of resnlt or an indireet 
question, the periphrastic perfect subjunotiTe takes its place. 

• 

The Infinitive. 

235. The Infinitive is an indeclinable verbal noun : but it may have a 
subject or object ; it contains the notion of time ; it governs the case of its 
verb ; and it is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

236. INFINITIVE AS SUBJECT, PREDICATE, OR AF- 

FOSITIVE. 

The infinitive, with or without a subject-accusative, may be 
the subject ot joredicate of a finite verb, or used as an appositive: 

As, tnrpe est fagere, to fly is disgraceftU; Tivere est cog^tare, living 
is thinking; videtur sapiens esse, he seems to be wise; istnc ipsnm, non 
esse cum faeris, miserrimum puto, I think this very thing most wretched, 
not to be when you have been, 

1. The infinitive as subject is found chiefly with esse and impersonal 
▼erbs. 

237. INFINITIVE AS OBJECT OF A VERB. 

The infinitive, with or without a subject-accusative, may 
be the object of a verb : 

As, vinoere scis, Hannibal ; victoria uti nesois, you know how to win 
a victory f Hannibal^ you do not know how to use it ; soio Caesarem abisse 
viotorem, / know that Caesar came off victorious. 

238. INFINITIVE WITH A SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

The infinitive with a subject-accusative is governed by verbs 
signifying to feel, think, know, say, and the like : 

As, sentimus nivem esse albam, we perceive by our senses that snow is 
white; credunt se negleg^, they believe that they are neglected; soio plo- 
rosque scripsisse, / know that most writers have recorded-; nuntiat regi 
adversaries ejus in fuga esse, he informs the king that his enemies are in 
flight. 

Note 1. — Such verbs are called verba sentiendi et decldrandi. The prin- 
cipal verbs of this kind are audio, video, sentio, animadverto, oognosoo, 
intellego, peroipio, disco, scio, oredo, arbitror, puto, opTnor, duoo, sta- 
tue, memini, recorder, oblivisoor; dioo, trade, prodo, scribo, refero, 
nuntio, oonflrmo, nego, ostendOi demonstro, perhibeo, promitto, polli- 
oeor, spondee, and some others. 
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Kot« 2.— For the accusative and infinitiye after verbs of joy, pain, etc., 
see ; 882, 4. 

Note 8.— Where a clause containing an accnsative with an infinitive is 
followed by a relative clause in which the same verb is understood, the 
subject of the latter clause is in the infinitive : as, Platonem ferunt eeniiise 
idem, quod Pytbagoram (sc. sensisse). So in clauses introduced by qnam 
after a comparative. 

a. Phrases equivalent to verbs, like eertior faetns eit, anotor est, aliqnem 
spas tenet, spam afforo, etc., in like manner take the accusative and 
infinitive. 

239. The accusative with the infinitive is the subject of the 
verb sum with a predicate, or of an impersonal verb : 

As, accnaatorefl multos esse in civitate utile est, it is advantageous that 
there fhouUl be many accusers in a state ; legem brevem ease oportet, a 
law ought to he brief; faoinni est cTvem Tinelri. 

1. The subject cannot be expressed with the infinitive when it is an in- 
definite person ; hence we say ignosoere amico hnmannm est, to forgive 
a friend is becoming in a man; facinus est vincire civem Romanum, to 
hind a Roman citizen is a crime, 

2. The verbs sum, and those denoting to appear, to be considered, to be 
calledy require the predicate, if declinable, to agree with the unexpressed 
subject in the accusative : as, contentum suis rebus esse maximae sunt 
divitiae; magnis in laudibus tota fere fnit Graecia yictorem Olympiae 
citari ; fidelem esse in minimo magnum est ; non esse emaeem vectigal 
est. 

3. The impersonals licet, decet, oportet, opns est, neeesse est, are 
joined with the infinitive active alone, or with an accusative with the 
infinitive in the passive : as, ex malis eligere minima oportet ; ex maJis 
eligi minima oportet. 

240. The accusative with the infinitive stands by itself in 
exclamations^ and in indignant questions : 

As, te nunc, mea Terentia, sic vexari, idque fieri mea culpa, /or thee 
now, my dear Terentia, to he in such distress ! and that this should happen 
by my fault ! mene incepto desistere victam, /, vanquished, give up what 
I have undertaken ? 

1. In these cases the accusative with the infinitive is the object of some 
unexpressed thought or feeling. 

2. Tit with the subjunctive is also used in exclamatory questions : as, 
victamne ut quisquam victrlci patriae praeferat, thai any one should pre- 

/era conquered to a victorioua country? 
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241. INFINITIYE AFTER CAN, WISH, OUGHT, AM 

ACCUSTOMED, ETC. 

Verbs which require to be followed by a second verb with 
the same subject govern the infinitive of that second verb : 

As, possum (or volo, aadeo, debeo, soleo, etc.) hano rem facere ; yin- 
eere scis, Hannibal ; victoria uti neseis ; non destitit monere ; institit 
sequi ; matnrat profioisoi ; mitte orare ; odi peccare ; Antium me reoipere 
oogito ; nemo alteri eonoedere in animnm indncebat. 

1. Such are verbs signifying will, power, duty, purpose, custom, begin- 
ning, continuance, ending, neglect, etc. ; and in the poets other verbs ad- 
mitting a similar meaning figpiratively ; also phrases of similar purport : 
as, habeo in animo, in animo est, consilium est, consilium cepi, certum 
est, animum (or in animum) induxi, etc. 

2. Verbs denoting a determined purpose are found also with ut. 

3. When these verbs are joined with esse, haberi, judicari, videri, and 
the like, the predicate is put in the nominative : as, solet tristis videri; 
aude sapiens esse ; meretur (scit, didicit) iTber esse. 

4. Yolo, nolo, male, cupio, opto, studeo, have a twofold construction : 
the infinitive without a subject-accusative is used after them when the 
subject remains the same ; and when they are followed by esse, haberi, 
judicari, videri, etc., the predicate is in the nominative : but the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive is used when the subject is changed, or when the 
pronoun of the same person is repeated : as, volo iruditus fieri ; volo me 
eruditum fieri; volo te eruditum fieri; princeps esse maluit quam vi- 
deri ; principem se esse maluit quam videri. 

5. The use of the nominative with the infinitive after other verba aentv- 
endiet declarandi (J 238, n. 1) is very rare and poetical : as, vir bonus et 
sapiens dignis ait esse paratus. 

6. Vergil, in imitation of the Greek idiom, uses a participle in one pas- 
sage instead of an accusative with the infinitive : sensit medics delapsus 
in hostes, instead of se delapsum esse. 

242. INFINITIVE, ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE, OR 

UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1. Verbs denoting willingness, unwillingness, permission, and neces- 
sity, commonly take the infinitive or the accusative with the infinitive, 
but sometimes the subjunctive. 

2. Volo takes after it the accusative with the infinitive passive. With 
the perfect infinitive, esse is often omitted : as, hoc factum volo. 

3. Volo ut is more rare, but is used to express a strong emphasis. Male 
takes either ut or the infinitive. 

4. Patior and sino are generally followed by the aoQ\iMii^^« «s^^ yq&x5l- 

20* 
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tive, sometimes by nt with the subjonctive ; opto, eoneedo, permitto, may 
have either the iofinitive or nt ; poieo, postnlo, flagito, oogo, more fre- 
quently at. 

5. Verbs of resolying and endeaToring are followed by nt or ne when 
the dependent clause has a subject of its own ; when the same snbject re- 
mains, they more often have an infinitive. 

6. Verbs of asking, advifing, exhorting, pennading, are followed by 
nt or ne. They take the infinitive only exceptionally. 

7. Jnbeo and veto take generally the accnsatiye with the infinitiye, or 
the infinitive alone, if the subject is a general word or easily nnderstood; 
sometimes the subjunctive with (or rarely without) nt or ne: as, eos 
suum adventum ezspeotare jnssit; infandum jabes renoTare doldrem; 
jnssit nt naves Euboeam peterent ; jnbe mihi denno respondeat ; avarum 
veto te fieri ; desperatis Hippocrates vetat adhibere medicinam. Impero, 
besides the subjunctive, takes an infinitive in early and post-Angostan 
Latin, but only the passive infinitive in Cicero and Caesar. 

8. Many Latin verbs which we might suppose would take the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive, take nt with the subjunctive, either exclusively, 
or admit the construction of the accusative with the infinitive besides. 

Observation of the usage of classic writers, and reference to lexicons 
for the tyro, will gradually teach the constructions usual with any partic- 
ular verb. 

243. HISTORIC INFINITIVE, . 

The infinitive is sometimes used with a nominative, when 
we might expect the imperfect indicative : 

As, pars cedere, alii inseqni ; neqne signa neqne ordines observare ; 
nbi qnemqne per iculum oeperat, ibi resistere ae propnlsari ; arma, tela, 
eqni, viri, hostes, oives permixti ; nihil oonsilio neqne imperio agi ; 
for 8 omnia regere, some were retiring ^ others pursuing; keepi/ng neither 
to their standards nor their ranks; where peril encountered each ma/n, 
there was he resisting and repelling ; armSy darts ^ steeds y men ^ foes ^ courvtry' 
men intermingled; nothing was proceeding by counsel or command; 
chance directed everything. 

1. This is an absolute use of the infinitive. In time it is not always 
past, but sometimes present or general. 

2. The historic infinitive is frequent in animated description. Only 
the present tense is used, except in praeteritives : as, odissOy meminisse. 

244. SPECIAL USES OF THE INFINITIVE, 

1. The poets sometimes use the infinitive after verbs to express purpose 
or destination: as, peons egit altos visere montes; frnges oonsumere 
nati ; lorioam donat habere viro. 
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2. The infinitiye sometimes follows nouns : as, tempni est jam majora 
oonari. 

3. In poetry and later prose the infinitive sometimes follows adjectives : 
as, oantare periti; niveas videri. 

4. The infinitive is very rarely dependent on prepositions : as, mnltum 
interest inter dare et accipere. 

246. PERSONAL CONSTRUCTION OF PASSIVES FOR 

IMPERSONAL, 

Instead of an impersonal passive of a verb of saying ^ relating, thinking^ 
believing, finding, perceiving, commanding, or forbidding ^ or of the verb 
videri, followed by an accusative with the infinitive, a perional construc- 
tion is preferred, what would be the accusative being made the subject of 
the passive verb, and the infinitive subjoined : as, lectitaviiie Platdnem 
Demosthenes dioitur, it is said that Demosthenes read Plato eagerly; 
malum mihi videtur esse men, it seems to me that death is an evil; 
videris mihi satis bene attendere, it seems to me that you are sufficiently 
heedful. 

1. The personal form instead of the impersonal is sometimes found also 
in scribor, demonstror, audior, intellegor, and other verbs. It is the 
regular construction with jubeor, vetoi) and videor. Poets and later 
writers extend this usage widely. 
• 2. Videor has a similar personal use in a parenthesis with nt : as, ut 
mihi videbar, a>s it seemed to me, 

3. With verbs of saying and thinking, the impersonal form is more usual 
in the eompoond tenses : as, traditum est Homernm caecum fnisse. 

246. TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE, 

The Tenses in the Infinitive represent time as present, past, 
or future, relatively to the time of the principal verb in the clause. 

1. The perfect infinitive is found as the object of a verb : 

a. When it is important to speak of the action or event as already done 
or ready : as, non potest non optaise, she cannot revoke the wish already 
made; but non potuit non optare, «he covtd not help wishing; malui di- 
xisse, / preferred to have done wUh speaking, i. e., to say no more ; but 
malui dioere, / preferred speaking ; debeo vioisse, / ought to be pro- 
nounced winner, 

b. When the perfect is used like the Greek aorist. This conveys no idea 
of time, either as past or as continuing, but denotes a simple occurrence of 
the action. It is found in the oldest Latin and in Plautus and Terence, 
and was revived subsequently under Greek influence, as in Livy and the 
Augustan poets. It is not found in Caesar, Cicero, Sallust, and Tacitus. 
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Verg. : magnum si pectore possit exouf liiM deum ; Horat : sunt qui nolint 
tetigiise. 

2. But commentators have sometimes rashly called perfects infinitive 
aoristic, when they are trMe perfecU and denote completed past time. 

3. English and Latin idiom differ in the tame of the infinitive aft^r verbs 
denoting power, duty, permission. In Latin the time is marked by the 
verb in the indieative, and the present infinitiTe is used, unless the action 
is to be stated as over before the time to which the leading verb refers : as, 
mihi Ire lioet, / may go; mihi Tre liooit* / might have gone; fSaoere 
debeo, / ought to do U; facere debni, / ought to have done it. 

4. Memini is used with the preiont (and sometimes the perfect) infinitiye 
of events at which the speaker himself was present : as, memini Pamphy- 
lum mihi narrare, / remember Pamphylus's teUing me. So sometimes after 
such expressions as memoria toneo, sorlbit, aooepimns. 

5. For the future infinitive, both active and passive, the periphrase fore 
ut or fatunim eiie nt is often used. 

6. Fore with the perfect partioiple, in deponent and passive verbs, cor- 
responds to the future perf»ot. 

7. In the compound infinitive, the participle often is alone expressed, 
and esse or fuisse omitted. 

The Imperative. 

247. 1. The Imperative Present commands or entreats: 

As, perge quo ooepisti, egredere ex urbe, proficiioere, proceed on your 
chosen path, quit the city, go forth; pergite, adoleseentei, atqne in id 
studium in quo estis inoumbite, go on, young men, and devote yourselves 
to that study on which you are engaged. 

2. The Imperative Future may either entreat or command ; but it oftener 
commands, and is used especially in legal formularies: as, onm fiaeiam 
vitula pro frugibus, ipse venlto, when I shall be sacrificing a caJf for the 
crops, do you corns yourself; regio imperio duo lunto, there shall he two 
magistrates tvUh royal pmoer, 

Kote. — The imperative future often puts a command in connection with 
some other action, and denotes that something is to be done in future when, 
or as soon as, something else takes place or has taken place : as in the first 
example above, and, oum valetudini tuae oonsuluerii, turn eoniolito nS- 
vigationi. 

3. The second person of the Future Indicative may be substituted for 
the imperative in familiar style, in affirmative sentences, and the third 
person of the Present Subjunctive in advice or exhortation. The second 
person of the Present Subjunctive may be used of an indefinite subject 

4. Ne with the Imperative Present is found in poetry, but 
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is rare in prose. It is used in legal forms with the Imperative 
Future: 

As, eqao ne oredite ; hominem mortaum in urbe ne lepellto nSve nrito, 
thou shoUt not bury or bum, 

6. Instead of the negative imperatiye, we may have the leoond penon 
of the Fntnre Indioattve with non, the seoond penon of the Perfect Sub- 
jnnctiye with ne, and the third person of the Present or (rarely) the Per- 
fect Subjunctive with ne : as, non faeies ; ne transieris Iberum ; ilium 
jocnm ne sTs aspematus ; puer telum ne habeat ; capessite rempublicam, 
neque quemquam metus ceperit. 

Note 1.— The second person of the present subjunctive may be used, 
both affirmatively and negatively, when the subject is indefinite : as, isto 
bono utdre, dum adsit, cum absit, ne requTras. 

Kote 2. — ^As not is expressed by ne, so is nor by neve or neu. But non 
and neque or nee are sometimes found in the poets. The non, however, 
often serves rather to qualify a single word in the sentence. 

6. Periphrases of the imperative are madeby fac, tM ut, curaut, velim, 
with the subjunctive, and in poetry by memento with the subjunctive or 
the infinitive ; and negatively by fao ne, cave, nolim, with the subjunc- 
tive, by noli, and in poetry parce, mitte, omitte, absiste, fuge, and similar 
words with the infinitive : magnum fao animum habeas, mind you have 
a lofty spirit ; cura ut valeas, take care of your health ; aequam memento 
servare mentem, remember to keep an even mind ; cave facias, beware of 
doing it; hoc nolim me jocari putes, I would not have you think I say this 
in jest ; nolite id velle quod fieri non potest, do not wish what cannot be ; 
mitte sectari, search not ; fuge suspicari, do not suspect, 

7. Imperative phrases are softened by the polite expressions sis (= si 
vis), Bultis, sodes, amabo, ei/Q,^ please^ pray : as, refer te, sis, ad verita- 
tem ; hoc aglte sultis ; id agite, an^bo. 

8. An imperative of the perfect passive is found, though very rarely : 
as, admoniti este, Ov., and Caesar's famous cry, jaota alea esto ! 

Participles, Gerunds, and Supines. 

248. Active partioiples govern the same cases as their 
verbs : 

As, amang virtutem; faventes rebus Carthaginiensium ; catulorum 
obllta leaena; arcens reditu tyrannum; utendum est aetate. 

249. Participles represent time as present, past, or future, 
relcUively to the time of the principal verb : 

As, Plato scribens mortuus est, Plato died while writing; Alexander, 
Persidis fines aditurus, urbem Archelao tradidit, Alexander, when about 
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to enter the borders of Persia, gave up the city to Archelaos ; pleraeque 
■crTbuntiir oratidnes habitae jam, non ut babeantur, most speeches are 
written after being delivered, etc. 

1. The fa tare participle sometimes denotes purpose: as, Alexander 
Hephaestionem in regionem Bactrianam mlsit, eommeatnfl in hiemem 
paratiLram, Alexander sent Hephaestion into the Bactrian country to get 
provisions for the winter. See § 268, n. 

2. The want of a present pat sive participle is supplied by a passive verb 
with a relative or particle : as, pueri, qui doeentur, discunt (or cum do- 
centur, dum docentur), children learn by being taught. 

3. There being no participle corresponding to the English perfect active, 
except in deponent verbs, its want is supplied by an active verb, with a 
relative or particle, or by an ablative absolute passive : as, Tarquinium 
regem qui non tulerim, Sicinium feram, having refused to endure Tarquin 
as king, shall I endure Sicinius? Alexiemder, onm interemiiiet Clitum, 
vix a se manus abstinuit, Alexander, having slain Clitus, hardly abstained 
from suicide ; Pompeius, oaptis Hierosolymii, victor ex illo fano nihil 
attigit, Pumpey, having taken Jerusalem, in the very moment of victory, 
meddled with nothing belonging to that temple. 

4. The want of a future passive participld is supplied by a verb with a 
relative : as, grata super veniet quae non spirabitur hora. 
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Participles are often used to denote the drcwfnstanc^s of an 
action, such as fwic, cause^ manner , meatis^ purpose, condition, 
concession : 

As, Herculem Germani ituri in proelia canunt, the Germans when abotU 
to march to battle chant Hercules ; Hephaestio longe omnium amicorum 
carissimus erat Alexandre, cum ipso pariter eduoatuSt of all his Mends He- 
phaestion was by far the dearest to Alexander, because he had been brought 
up with him ; aer effluens hue et illuc ventos efficit, the air by flowing this 
way and that produces the winds ; milites, pTlis missis, phalangem hostium 
perfregerunt, the soldiers by hurling their javelins broke through the pha- 
lanx of the enemy ; Catilina ad exercitum proficiscitur, sig^ illaturns urbi, 
Catiline goes to the army, intending to march on the city ; epistulae offen- 
dunt, non 15co redditae, letters annoy, if not delivered in season ; scrlpta 
tua jam diu exspectans, non audeo tamen flagitare, though I have long been 
looking for your writings, yet I dare not demand them. 

1. Clauses of concession are sometimes called adversative. 

2. Nisi, etsi, qnamquam, qnamvis, quasi, maybe found with participial 
conditional and adversative clauses, especially in later writers. 
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251. SOME PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTIONS. 

1. Partieiples may be used instead of a relative clause : as, Pisistratus 
Homeri libros, eonfosos antea, disposuit, Pisistratus arranged the books 
of Homer, 'which were heretofore confused. 

2. The English idiom " without," followed by a participle or verbal noun, 
is often represented in Latin by the participle accompanied by some neg- 
ative expression : as, Natura dedit usuram yitae, tamquam pecuniae, nulla 
praestituta die, Nature has given the loan of life, as it were of money, 
without fixing any day for repayment. 

3. In such forms as hoe oogrnitum habeo, and the corresponding expres- 
sion in Greek, we see the origin of the perfect tense in modern languages, 
as made up of the auxiliary have and the past participle. But in the clas- 
sical languages the have is used in its full sense of present possession, and 
is no mere auxiliary. Besides habeo, teneo and possideo and other verbs 
are used in the same way with perfect passive participles. 

4. The Perfect Participle is elegantly used when in English 
we should have a verbal noun : 

As, anno urbis oonditae, in the year from the building of the city; 
Prusiam regem suspectum Bomanis et reoeptus Hannibal et bellum ad- 
versns Eumenem motnm faciebat, both the reception of Hannibal and the 
beginning of war against EumUnea made king Prusias an object of sus- 
picion to the Bomans. 

Note. — Livy, Tacitus, and Lucan use the neuter of the perfect passive 
participle as a passive verbal noun. 

5. Still more frequently is the Gerundive used where we 
use a noun : 

As, de nrbe tradenda, concerning the delivery of the city ; temperantia 
constat ex praetermittendis volnptatibns, temperance consists in ahati' 
nencefrom bodily pleasures ; ante conditam oondendamve nrbem, before 
the actual or designed foundation of the cUy. 

6. A Participle and Verb are often best translated by two verbs: as, 
Caesar scribit se cum legionibus profectum celeriter adfore, Caesar writes 
word that he ha^ set out with his legions and vnll soon arrive, 

7. A Participial construction is often involved with an indirect question 
or a relative clause, so that it can hardly be translated without periphrase : 
as, cogitate qnantis laboribns fundatum imperium, quanta virtute sta- 
bilitam libertatem una noz paene delerit, think how va^t the toil that 
founded this empire, how great the valor that established this freedom, 
which a single night all but destroyed. 

8. The nouns man, men, things, are frequently understood with Parti- 
ciples : as, beatos piito, quibus datum est aut facere scribenda aut scribere 
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loquenda, I deem them bleat ^ to whom it has been given either to do jfchings 
worthy to be written, or to write things worthy to be spoken of; g^rande 
locntori nebulas Helicone legunto, let those that would utter a snbliine 
strain cull mists on Helicon. 

9. Some Participles are sometimes used as Acyeetiyes : such are negle- 
gens, patiens, sapiens, dootus, horfendus, tremendus, yenerandus, etc. 

10. Some Participles are sometimes used as Honns: such are amanst 
adnlescens, sponsns, nnpta, sponsa, coeptnm, diotnm, faetum, praeoe- 
ptnm, etc. Neuter Participles so used are sometimes modified by Adverbs : 
as, verum est fortes et sapientes viros non tarn praemia sequi solere reote 
faetomm quam ipsa recta facta. 



Gerunds and Gerundives. 

252. Gherunds govern the same case as their verbs : 

As, spes satisfaeiendi reipublioae ; et agendi aliqnid et diligendi aliqaos 
principia in nobis continemus ; parsim5nia est ars re fkmiliari moderate 
ntendi. 

1. A transitive gerund in classic authors seldom takes an accusative ex- 
cept of pronouns or neuter plural adjectives : as, aliquid, mnltat omnia, 
etc. But it may do so for the sake of rhythm or perspicuity : as, saliitem 
hominibns dando. 

2. Instead of the Gerund with its object in the Accusative, 
the Gerundive is generally used, the Gerundive taking the 
gender and number of its object, and the object taking the 
case of the Gerund : 

As, tnendae nrbis, of protecting the city (for tuendi urbem) ; ad libe- 
randos eiveSt for freeing the citizens (for ad liberandum clyes). 

Note. — This is the substitution of a passive for an active oonstmction : 
thus, for consilium scrlbendi epistulam, the design of writing a letter ^ we 
have more frequently eonsilium seribendae epistnlae, lit. the design of a 
letter to he written. 

3. The Gerund is preferred where the Gerundive would cause an am- 
biguity as to gender. 

4. The Genitive of Gerunds and Gerundives defines Nouns and Adjec- 
tives : as, ars canendi ; scientia elvitatis regendae ; cupidus aadiendi. 

5. The Genitive of a Gerund is sometimes found governing a Genitive 
ease instead of an Accusative : as, faeultas agrorum latronibus donandi. 

6. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive in the predicate after esse 
sometimes denotes the purpose which a thing serves or the end to which it 
tends : as, regium imperium initio conservandae libertatis atque angendae 
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libertatiB fuerat; iribuni plebis concordiam ordinum timent, qoam diisol- 
vendae maxime tribnnieiae potestatli rentur esse. 

7. In a few writen, especially later ones, the Genitive of the Gerund or 
Gemndiye is used to denote the purpose of an action : as, Germanicus in 
Ae^ptum profioisoitur cognoscendae antiquitatiB. In better Latin cauia 
or gratia is added. 

8. The genitives of the personal pronouns, mei, tui, etc., being really 
genitives of the neuter adjective pronoun, with them the Gerundive is used 
without variation for gender and number : as, sui eoniervandi ; sui oolli- 
gendi faonltas, the power of collecting themselves together; vestri adhor- 
tandi causa, for the saJce of exhorting yov>, 

9. The Dative of Gerunds and Gerundives is used after adjectives which 
take a dative, and sometimes after nouns and verbs to express the purpose 
or design : as, aqua nitrosa iitilis est bibendo, nitrous waier is useful for 
drinking ; studire revocandis regibus, to plot for recalling the kings, 

1. To express purpose, the Accusative of the Grerund or Gerundive with 
ad, or at with the subjunctive, is more common in Cicero. 

2. The adjectives and verbs or phrases most used with the Dative of 
Gerunds and Gerundives are iitilis, inutilis, nozius, aptus, idoneus, par ; 
studire, intentnm esse, tempos impendere or consumere or insumere, 
praeesse, operam dare, diem dicere, locum capere, sufficere, satis esse, 
deesse, and esse in the sense of serving for or being adequate to, 

3. The following are examples of the predicative use after esse : quae 
dintinae obsidioni tolerandae erant, the things which were serviceable for 
enduring a long siege; divites, qui oneri ferendo erant, the rich, who were 
able to bear the burden ; solvendo non eras, you were insolvent (lit., not 
adequate for paying, not able to pay). 

10. The purpose of an office is stated in the Dative : as, triumvir divi- 
dendis agris, one of the three commissioners to divide the lands; tresviri 
rei publicae constituendae. 

11. The Accusative of Gerunds and Gerundives is governed by preposi- 
tions : most commonly ad or inter ; sometimes ante, circa, in, ob, or post : 
as, haec ad judicandnm sunt facillima ; magna summa erogata est in servos 
armandos. 

Kote.— Instead of the accusative gerund with a direct object, the ge- 
rundive construction is always used: as, missus est ad animos regum 
perspiciendas. 

12. The Accusative of the Grerundive, agreeing with an object, is used 
after such verbs as do, tndo, oonduco, loco, propone, euro, habeo, to denote 
purpose : as, ediscendos fastos populo proposuit, he published the calendar 
/or the people to learn by heart ; Caesar pontem in Arare faciundum curat. 
(On the Accusative with ad, see ^ 252, 9, 1.) 

Hote.— If the governing verb is put in the passive, the gei-undive be- 
comes a predicate nominative. 

21 Q 
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13. The AbUtive of Gerunds and G^emndiyes is used of meani, manner, 
or cause, or is governed by ab, de* ez, or in, rarely pro, and very rarely 
snper : as, Caesar dando gloriam adeptos est ; hodie stat Asia LucuUi insti- 
tfitis serrandis ; de contemnenda morte ; in aecif ando atque in ezplioan- 
dis oriminibos operam consumpsi. 

Note. The ablative gerund is rarely used with a direct object depending 
on it, unless it be a neuter pronoun : as, ndmen legis Graece a sunm cniqne 
tribuendo ductum est. 

14. The neuter Gerundive may be used impenonallj, either without 
case, or with the dative or ablative: as, bibendom est, wemuM drink; 
lerviendnm est legibus, it it right to comply with the laws; ntendnm est 
aetate. 

Note 1. — This is called by some grammarians the nominative of the 
Gerund. 

Note 2.— In old Latin an object in the acensative is found : as, aetemas 
quoniam paenas in morte timendumst. 

15. Transitive verbs have a personal ^mndive construction : as, aqua 
bibenda est. 

16. The Gerundive often takes a dative of the person concerned or to 
whom the action is related : as, moriendnm est omnibus. (J 167, 1.) An 
ablative of the a^nt with ab may be used, if required for perspicuity. 

17. The Gerundive when used attributively implies obligcMon^ 
destiny, or desert ; and in negative sentences it sometimes ap- 
proaches the meaning of possibility : 

As, venerandus a ndbis et oolendus est, he should be worshipped and 
honored ; delenda est Karthago, Carthage rnvst be destroyed ; labores aut 
jam exhaustos aut moz ezhauriendos, destined soon to be spent; viz erat 
oredendum, it could scarcely he believed; labores non fngiendos, that can- 
not be shunned. 

Supines. 
263. accusative supine, 

The accusative supine, after verbs expressing or implying 
motion, denotes purpose : 

As, lusum it Maecenas, dormitum ^;o, Morenos goes off to play bail, I 
to go to bed. 

Note. — Purpose is more often expressed in other ways : thus, for eunt 
consultum Apollinem, we may have ut oonsnlerent, qui oonsnlerent, ad 
oonsulendum, oonsulendi causa, and, less frequently, eonsnltnri. 

1. This supine may govern a case: as, Hannibal difonsnm patriam 
revocatus est, to defend his country. 
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2. The impIicati9B of motion is sometimes only indirect : as, eootum oon- 
duotiLB sum, / wcLS hired ta cook, 

3. Ire with the accusative snpiiie means to set about : as, ultnm Ire, to 
set abotU to revenge. Hence the use of tbfi impersonal passive infinitive 
Tri with the supine to make a paBsive infinitivA fature : as, audierat non 
datum Tri Hlio uxdrem, lit., that there is not a going to give a wife to his 
son, i. e. that a wife wUl Tiot be given to his son. 

264. ABLATIVE SUPINE. 

The supine in -u is an ablative of specification. It limits 
fas, nSfas, opus, and adjectives meaning good or em7, easy or 
difficult, pleasant or unpleasant, Jit or unfit : 

As, nefas visa, (horrihle in the seeing) horrible to behold; turpo diotn, 
(shameful in the saying) shameful to say. 

1. The ahlative supine is found rarely after verbs : as, pudet dictu, Tac. 

2. The supine in -u is found very rarely as an ablative of separation : 
as, vilicus primus cubitn snrgat, postrSmus cubitum eat (Cato). 

Particles. 

265. ADVERBS. 

1. Adverbs qualify vevbs, adjectims, participles, and sometimes 
other adverbs : 

As, priidenter agit ; male salsug ; domus celeriter ezstmota ; satis bene. 

2. Adverbs sometimes qualify nouns, but very rarely, and only when the 
noun is used as an adjective or participle, or when a participle is under- 
stood : as, admodum puer, very much like a boy, very young ; late rex 
(= late regnaus); gravibus superne ictibus, blov^s coming from above; 
circa civitatum (of states round about), of neighboring states, 

266. TWO NEGATIVES. 
Two negatives destroy each other : 

As, nulla non arte petitus, sought by every art (with no art ttntried). 

1. Not only does non before a negative word (as nemOf nunqnam, nesoio) 
make it affirmative, but neque gets the affirmative sense of et when fol- 
lowed by a negative word in the same proposition : as, neque haeo non 
evenirunt, and this came to pass indeed. 

2. Hon followed by ne — quidem remains negative : as, non fugio ne hos 
quidem mores, / do not shun even this character. So neque — neque, neve 
— nevO) following a negative leading proposition, are translated like aut — 
ant. He non after vide must be rendered by whether. 
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3. Hon modo, or non loliun, is used before led &• — qaid«m, or led vix, 
where at first thought we should expect to find non modo non, non solnm 
non. The negation in ne— quidem belongs conjointly to both clauses; or 
we may say, with Herzog, that it changes the affirmation of the verb to ne- 
gation. 

4. In a few cases two negatives strengthen the n^^tion, as in Greek : an 
exceptional usage, from the language of common life. 

257. CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Oo-ordinative oonjunotions (} 101, 2) connect words or 
clauses which are on an equality with each other. 

2. In quick and lively discourse the copulative conjunctions are some- 
times omitted. This is called asyndeton. 

3. Three or more co-ordinate words may be connected oaoh with the 
preceding by a conjunction ; or the conjunction may be omitted entirely; 
or it may be omitted between the first members and que annexed to the 
last. Thus we may say fldes et eonstantia ot jnititia, or fides, oonstan- 
tia, justitia, or fides, eonstantia, jnstitiaqae. 

4. Two words essentially diflSsrent in meaning are separated by ant. 
Vol (for veils, choose you) denotes a distinction which is of no groat im- 
portance, or relates only to the ohoioe of an expression. 

5. The meaning of -ve is similar to that of vel. With numerals it means 
or at most : as, bis terve, Pmce or {at most) three times ; while bis torque 
means tivo or three times {at least), 

6. When two words are united by a conjunction, which stands also before 
the first, without connecting it with a preceding word, the first ot \b trans- 
lated bothy the first aut or vel, either , the first sTve, whether^ the first nee 
or neque, neither. So cum . . . tum, may be rendered by not only , . . h%U 
also ; both . , , and ; tum . . . turn, at one time , ,,a>t another time, 

7. After words of likeness, ae and atqne signify as ; after words of nn- 
likeness, than, or sometimes from or to. 

8. Subordinative Conjunctions (§ 101, 8) connect a secondary clause to 
a primary or leading clause. 

258. INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES, 

1. In simple questions, -ne asks only for information ; 
nonne expects the answer yes; num expects the answer no: 

As, sentisne, do you feel t nonne sentis, do you not feel? num lontii, 
do you feel ? you do not feel^ do you ? 

2. Ne is appended to the emphatic word. It remains true that the par- 
ticle itself does not imply either an affirmative or a negative answer, although 
this emphasis sometimes gives a rhetorical effect similar to that of nnm or 
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nonne : as, petestae virtiis servire, U it possible that virtue should be en- 
slaved ? (No.) Kene istud potuisse &cere putas, do you believe that / would 
have done that ? (Certainly not.) Videsne, ut in proverbio sit dv5rum inter 
se similitudo, do you see, where he might have said, do you not see t 

3. In conversational language, the final e in -ne is often omitted : as, 
noitiu, ton ; also a preceding s in some verbs : as, ain, scin, viden, aadin, 
for aisne, etc. 

4. Rarely in poetry, ne is appended to interrogative adjectives, and even 
to the relative pronoun. 

5. Questions are sometimes found without any interrogative particle or 
pronoun. They generally denote surprise or some strong feeling, or are 
purposely abrupt 

6. In alternative questions, vtrum or -ne are generally 
used in the first member of the sentence, and an in the second 
and subsequent clauses : 

As, utmm nescis quam alte escenderis, an pro nihilo id putas? yosm 
L. Domitium, an vos Domltius deseruit? 

7. Sometimes there is no interrogative particle in the first clause, and the 
second has an or (chiefly in indirect questions) -ne : as, eloqnar, an iileam 1 
nihil interesse nostrft put&mus, valeamni aegrine simns. 

8. Utmmne is sometimes found for utmm, anne for an. 

9. Ne . . . ne, an . . . an, are rare, and found chiefly in the poets ; utmm 
. . . ne, very rare. 

10. Or not is^annon, rarely necnef in direct questions, Tucne, rarely aTi- 
non, in indirect : as, iortietnr, an non ! sunt haec tua verba, necne ! dii 
ntmm sint. neone, quaeritur. 

11. Those are not alternative (or disjunctive) questions in which aut is 
interposed, and not an : as, quid ergo, iolem dioam aut Innam aut caelum 
denm, what then, shaZl I apply the name of God to ike sun or moon or skyf 
Here there is no real opposition, but the three terms may all be equally 
affirmed or denied. 

12. The old construction, utmm, which of the twof has after it -ne . . • 
an : as, ntmm, studione id sibi habet, an laudi putat fore, si perdiderit 
gnatum? (Ter.) Utmm erat ntilioi, suiine servire, an populo Romano 
obtemperare? (Cic.) 

13. An stands not only in the second member of a disjunctive question^ 
but also in simple questicns used to complete and emphasize what precedes : 
asking, what must be the case otherwise^ or what must be the case then; or 
anMoeri/ng a question under the /orm of a question; or adding in an inter- 
rogative form some conjecture respecting what is asked : as, neoesse est 
qnidquid pronnnties, id aut esse aut non esse. An tn dialectiois ne im- 
bntns qnidem ei 1 what you put forward mv-st needs either be or not be. 
Or are you not acguamted with even the first elements of logic f sed ad 

21* 
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3. Hon modo, or non lolum, is used before led &• — qaid«m, or led vix, 
where at first thought we should expect to find non modo non, non solum 
non. The negation in ne~quidem belongs conjointly to both clauses; or 
we may say, with Herzog, that it changes the affirmation of the verb to ne- 
gation. 

4. In a few cases two negatives strengthen the n^^tion, as in Greek : an 
exceptional usage, from the language of common life. 

257. CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Oo-ordinative oonjunotions (} 101, 2) connect words or 
clauses which are on an equality with each other. 

2. In quick and lively discourse the copulative conjunctions are some- 
times omitted. This is called asyndeton. 

3. Three or more co-ordinate words may be connected each with tho 
preceding by a conjunction ; or the conjunction may be omitted entirely ; 
or it may be omitted between the first members and que annexed to the 
last. Thus we may say fides et constantia et jnititia, or fides, oonstan- 
tia, justitia, or fides, constantia, justitiaqne. 

4. Two words essentially difliBrent in meaning are separated by ant. 
Vol (for veils, choose you) denotes a distinction which is of no great im- 
portance, or relates only to the ehoioe of an expression. 

5. The meaning of -ve is similar to that of vel. With numerals it means 
or at most : as, bis terve, twice or {at most) three times ; while bis torque 
means two or three times {at least). 

6. When two words are united by a conjunction, which stands also before 
the first, without connecting it with a preceding word, the first et is trans- 
lated both, the first aut or vel, either, the first sive, whether, the first nee 
or neque, neither. So cum . . . turn, may be rendered by not only . . . but 
also ; both . . . and ; turn . . . turn, at one time . ..at another time, 

7. After words of likeness, ae and atqne signify as ; after words of nn- 
likeness, than, or sometimes /rom or to. 

8. Subordinative Conjunctions (§ 101, 8) connect a secondary clause to 
a primary or leading clause. 

258. INTEEROGATIYE PARTICLES. 

1. In simple questions, -ne asks only for information ; 
nonne expects the answer yes; num expects the answer no: 

As, sentisne, do you feel? nonne sentis, do you not feel? num lentis, 
do you feel ? you do not feel, do you ? 

2. Ne is appended to the emphatic word. It remains true that the par- 
ticle itself does not imply either an affirmative or a negative answer, although 
this emphasis sometimes gives a rhetorical effect similar to that of nnm or 
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nonne : as, peteitae virtus servire, is it powible that virtue should be en- 
slaved ? (No.) Kene istud potuisse facere pntas, do you believe that / would 
have done that ? (Certainly not.) Videsne, ut in proverbio sit dvorum inter 
se similitude, do you see, where he might have said, do you not see t 

3. In conversational language, the final e in -ne is often omitted : as, 
nostin, ton ; also a preceding s in some verbs : as, ain, sein, viden, audin, 
for aisne, etc. 

4. Rarely in poetry, ne is appended to interrogative adjectives, and even 
to the relative pronoun. 

5. Questions are sometimes found without any interrogative particle or 
pronoun. They generally denote surprise or some strong feeling, or are 
purposely abrupt. 

6. In alternative questions, vtrum or -ne are generally 
used in the first member of the sentence, and an in the second 
and subsequent clauses : 

As, utrum nescis quam alte escenderis, an pro nihilo id putas? vosm 
L. Domitium, an vos Domitius deseruit? 

7. Sometimes there is no interrogative particle in the first clause, and the 
second has an or (chiefly in indirect questions) -ne : as, eloquar, an sileam ! 
nihil interesse nostra put&mus, valeamus aegrlne simus. 

8. Utrumne is sometimes found for utmm, anne for an. 

9. He . . . ne, an . . . an, are rare, and found chiefly in the poets ; utmm 
. . . ne, very rare. 

10. Or not vAMwnon, rarely necne, in direct qnestions, necne, rarely aTi- 
non, in indirect : as, sortietor, an non ! sunt haec tua verba, neone ! dii 
ntmm sint. necne, quaeritur. 

11. Those are not alternative (or disjunctive) questions in which aut is 
interposed, and not an : as, quid ergo, iolem dioam aut lunam aut caelum 
deum, what then, shall L apply the name of God to the sun or moon or skyf 
Here there is no real opposition, but the three terms may all be equally 
affirmed or denied. 

12. The old construction, utmm, which of the two t has after it -ne . . . 
an : as, ntrum, studione id sibi habet, an laudi putat fore, si perdiderit 
gnatum ? (Ter.) Utmm erat ntilius, suisne servire, an populo Romano 
obtemperare? (Cic.) 

13. An stands not only in the second member of a disjunctive question^ 
but also in simple questions used to complete and emphasize what precedes : 
asking, what must be the case otherwise, or what must be the case then; or 
an^swervng a question under the /orm of a question; or adding in an inter- 
rogative form some conjecture respecting what is asked : as, neoesse est 
quidquid pronunties, id aut esse aut non esse. An tu dialeotiois ne im- 
bntns quidem es 1 what you put forward must needs either be or not be. 
Or are you not acquamted with even the jvrst elements of lofficf sed ad 
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haeCy nisi molestum est, habeo quae yelim. An me, inquam, nisi te audire 
vellein, oeniei haec dicturum fuiase ? do you, then, believe, etc. Qnitt Sis 1 
an venit Pamphilos ! whcU do you sayt Has PamphUue comef nos hie 
te exspectamus ez qnodam rnmore, an ex litteris tnis ad alios missis, on 
the authority of some rumor, or {am I right t) of letters of yours sent to 
other persons, 

14. In dependent clanses nnm means whether, and only asks the ques- 
tion; si in sometimes found in the sense of whether ; and so an in later 
writers and the poets. 

15. After hand seio, neseio, dubito, dubium, or inoertnm est, and some 
other expressions of uncertainty, an means whether not, and the whole ex- 
pression signifies perhaps ; I am inclined to think that. (See J 281, 4.) 

16. An answer in the affirmative may be given by etiam, ita or ita est, 
sic or sio est, vemm, vero, factum, sane, maxume, quidni ! admodnm, 
oppido, plane, by a personal pronoun with vero, or by the verb of the 
preceding sentence repeated. 

17. An answer in the negative may be given by non, minume, nihil 
minus, ne . . . quidem. 

18. Immo, nay, always corrects the preceding expression ; but sometimes 
only to substitute a stronger affirmation. 
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259. As the connection and conBtruction of words in Latin 
can be known from their infleotioii, their position is not de- 
termined by such strict and definite rules as in English, but 
admits of great variety. That order is to be preferred which 
is most easily understood, marks out the more empliatic 
words, and gives an agreeable sound and rhythm. 

The following rules give some idea of the normal or most 
usual order. Many of them may be superseded, however, by 
the demands of rhythm or emphasis. 

1. The subject is put first, its modifiers next, the verb 
last, and the object and other modifiers of the predicate are 
put between : 

As, ego te ob egregiam virtutem semper amavi ; eur ego tuas partes 
suscipio ? our M. Tullius P. Afrieani monumenta requirit, P. Seipio eum, 
qui ilia sustulit, defendit ! 

Note. — When the subject is closely connected with a clause following 
the verb, it may be placed after the verb. 
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2. Poets use great freedom in the order of their words : as, Ponitur ad 
patriot barbara praeda deos. (Ov.) 

3. The Preposition stands before the noun, either immediately, or with 
the interposition of such expressions only as qualify the noun : as, oonsal 
de bello ad populum tulit; sine nllo metn et snmma earn honestate; 
haec officia pertinent ad eamm rerum, qnibns ntnntnr homines, foonl- 
tatem ; ad bene beateqne yivendam. 

4. The preposition is sometimes placed between an adjeotive which is 
emphatiC) or a pronoun (or rarely a genitive case), and the noun : as, 
magna ez parte ; tribus de rebns ; paucos post menses ; snmma cum cnra ; 
ea de oansa ; qua in nrbe ; quorum 4e virtutibns ; deoram in mente. 

5. Some prepositions, chiefly dissyllabic, occasionally stand after a 
relative pronoun : as, is, qnem contra venerat. (See § 131, 5.) Cum is 
always sufiixed to personal and usually to relative pronouns. (See g 57, 
7; §62, 9.) 

6. The following examples show the freedom often used by the poets in 
placing their prepositions : avem caelo dejecit ab alto ; foedera regum vel 
Gabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis. 

7. Adverbs, and Oblique Cases of nouns and adjectives, stand before the 
verb or adjective to which they belong : as, bellum civile opinione ple- 
rumque et fama gubernatnr; multi autem, Gnathonum similes, sunt 
loco, fortuna, fama superiores. 

Note 1. — Adverbs may be placed for emphasis at the beginning or end 
of the sentence ; and they may be inserted without emphasis between the 
more prominent words. 

Note 2. — Adverbs which qualify an adjective or another adverb almost 
always stand before it. But admodum can be placed after an adjective 
which is emphatic. An adverb of degree (as multo) may stand for emphasis 
at the beginning of the clause or sentence, and the adjective be put farther 
along : as, multo ejus oratio esset pressior. 

8. Negatives stand before the word they qualify ; hence before the verb 
(but not always immediately before it) when they apply to the whole 
proposition : as, non te reprehendo, sed fortunam ; intellegere sane non 
possum. Instead of non dico, nego is generally used : as, negavit eum 
adesse, he said he was not there; (not, he denied^ etc.) 

Note. — Ne quidem takes the emphatic word between the two particles : 
as, ne joco quidem. 

9. Attributes, whether adjectives, nouns in apposition, or oblique cases, 
usually follow their noun ; but the reverse order is frequent, and is the 
rule with demonstrative pronouns and adjectives of number and quan- 
tity : as, vir bonus ; praemeditatio rerum futurarum ; Balbus quaestor, 
magno pondere auri, majore argenti coacto de publico exactionibns, 
Kal. Juniis trajecit se in reg^um Bogudis ; ejus dispntationis sententias 
memoriae mandavi, quas hoc libro exposui ; tribus modis. 
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Bat a demonstrative may be placed after, if it is desirable to bring it into 
dose connection with the relative : as, mediooritatem illam tenebit, quae 
est inter nimium et parum. 

10. In many expressions the order of the words is fixed by custom : as, 
pepnlns Romanos, eivis Bomanui, res lianiiliaris, ret gestae, aes alie- 
nnm, jus oivile, senatns consoltnm, magister eqnitnm, tribnnus plebi, 
pontifez maximns, Bona Dea, Jupiter optimus maximus, Carthago Nova, 
Tia Appia, terra marique, etc. In a few cases this order is found reversed, 
for emphasis. 

11. A monosyllabio noun almost invariably precedes a longer adjective : 
as, res Innumerabiles ; di immortales ; rex potentiuimui. 

12. When a noun is qualified by both an adjeetlve and a genitive, or 
by both a genitive and a prepositional expression, the adjective in the 
first case, the genitive in the second place, is usually put first, and the 
other attribute placed between that and the noun: as, amicitia nuUam 
aetatis degendae rationem patitur esse expertem sui ; cujus rationis vim 
ex illo caelesti Epicuri de regula et jndicio volumine ac^epimus. 

13. Belative pronouns regularly stand at the beginning of their clause ; 
never after their verb : as, hie est quern quaerimus ; quae cum ita sint, 
hoc loquor. 

14. But sometimes an emphatic word, or words, is placed before the rela- 
tive, especially when the demonstrative sentence is put after the relative 
sentence : as, Tarentum vero qua vigilantia, quo consilio, (Fabius) recepit? 
Bomam quae apportata sunt, ad aedem Honoris et Yirtutis videmus {to 
RomCf in contrast with what remained at Syracuse). 

15. The relatives may be used for the demonstratives with et : e. g., 
qui for et is, qualis for et talis, quo for et eo. They may therefore be 
placed before those conjunctions which can be connected with et or autem : 
as, quod oum audivissem, quod si fecissem, quod quamvis non ignorassem, 
for et oum hoc, et si hoc, et quamvis or oum autem hoc. 

16. Connective adverbs and interrogative pronouns usually stand at 
the head of their clause, or only after words, such as relative or demon- 
strative pronouns, which refer to the preceding sentence. They never 
come after their verb. 

Note. — But in poetry we have freer position. 

17. Words belonging to two or more co-ordinate words or expressions 
should strictly be put either before them all or after them all. But, partly 
for rhythm's sake, the common word is often put after the first of the co- 
ordinated words : as, jam viris vires, jam ferro sua vis, jam consilia ducibus 
deerant ; an tu existimas fuisse turn alios medicos, qui morbis, alios qui 
volneribus, alios qui oculis mederentur ! 

Note l.—In poetry irregularities oocur: as, paeis eras mediusque belli 
(for bellique medius). 
Jfote S.^When ike same verb belongs to BeveT«\QVsb\)A«E^A^VamQtecom- 
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mon in Latin to place it in the last clause, and understand it in those pre- 
ceding. The reverse is the rule in English. 

18. Hiatus, or the conourrenee of long vowels at the end of one word 
and the beginning of another, should be avoided as much as possible. A 
concurrence of short vowels, or of a long vowel followed by a short, is 
not objectionable. 

19. The more easy and familiar the style of composition, the less formal 
is the arrangement of the words. 

20. The position of the following particles may be specially 
noticed : 

Kam, always, namque, almost always, stands at the beginning ; 

Enim, always after one word, seldom after two ; 

Ergo, therefore, either first, or after an important word of the sentence : 
as, huno ergo, quid ergo ; when it denotes not a conclusion, but only 
*a transition, it almost always stands after a word ; 

Igitur, usually after one or two words, or even after more words, if they 
are closely connected ; it is also put first, especially in Sallust ; 

Itaqne, therefore, consequently, almost always at the beginning, in good 
prose; 

Tamen, d.t the beginning, except where a single word is to be made em- 
phatic by antithesis ; 

Etiam, dUo, even, before the word it qualifies ; but also after it, especially 
if the word is put at the beginning of the sentence for the sake of em- 
phasis ; 

Qnoqne, quidem, and demum, immediately after the word they qualify ; 

Autem, and vero, after a word, or two closely connected words: as, de 
repnbliea vero ; autem, even after several words, which cannot well be 
separated; 

Ke, assv/redly, is prefixed to a personal or demonstrative pronoun, except 
in a peculiar class of answers in Plautus. 

Kote.— If enim, autem, or igitur, and est or sunt, come near together, 
the verb usually stands without emphasis in the seeond place, if the prop- 
osition begins with the emphatic word : as, nemo est autem ; sapientia 
est enim una, quae maestitiam pellat ex animis. But the verb is put in 
the third place, if the emphasis falls more on the words which come after 
it : as, cupidltates enim sunt insatiabiles. 

21. The pronoun quisque almost always stands in the relative proposi- 
tion, when a relative and demonstrative proposition are combined, and 
immediately after the relative. 

260. Emphasis suggests the following rules : 
1. Any word which is to be made prominent is placed at or lieax t\iA 
hegianing' of the sentence, or sometimes, if not tkie pivmBx^ ^t«^^:»Xft^^ 
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the end (as an unusual position) : as, a malii mors abducit, non a bonis ; 
dedi Yeniam honiini impndenter petenti ; leqnomnr igitur hoc tempore 
et in hac quaestione potissimum Stoioos. 

2. The ordinary place of the verb being at the end, it is empbi^tic when 
at the beginning of the sentence ; in other positions than these, it makes 
the preceding word or words emphatic : as, Saguntum vestri cucomsident 
exercitus ; mox Karthaginem ciroumsideboot Bomanae legiones. 

3. As the first place is allotted to emphatic words, in the Moond place in 
the sentence unimportant words are often thrown in ; such words as are 
rather slurred over in reading. 

4. An unemphatic word is sometimes put between words connected with 
one another, partly to throw the words before it into greater relief, partly 
to prevent itself occupying a more important position in the sentence. So 
especially est, sunt, etc. : as, qui in fortunae periculis sunt ac yarietate 
yersati ; primum Marcelli ad Nolam praelio populus se Romanus erexit. 

5. Contrasted and kindred words are put next to one another : as, ego 
Q. Fabium, senem adulesoens, ita dilexi ut aequalem; quaedam falsa 
veri speciem habent ; quid quod tn te ipse in custodiam dedisti ? 

6. Contrasted pairs of words are often put with the words in one pair in 
a reverse order to that of the other pair ; two of the contrasted words still 
often being together as by last rule. This figure is called chiasmus, i. e. 
crossing^ from the Greek letter X : as, ratio enim nostra eonsentit, re- 
pugnat oratio ; cum spe vinoendi simul abjecisti oertandi etiam enpidi- 
tatem; clariorem inter Bomanos deditio Postnminm, quam Pontom 
incruenta victoria inter Samnites fecit ; eedere alioi, alioi obtmnoari. 

7. Where cumulative efEeot, or a sense of similarity rather than contrast, 
is desired, the same order of words is preserved in the component clauses. 
This figure is called anaphora, i. e. repetition : as, his similes sunt omnes 
qui virtuti student: levantnr vitiis, levantnr erroribns; ut non nequi- 
quam tantae virtutis homines judicari deberet ausos esse transire latissi- 
mum fiumen, ascendere altissimas rnpes, subire iniquissimnm loenm. 

261. Rhythm admits of no definite rules being given, but 
suggests : 

1. That short words or expressions occupying a distinct position as sub- 
ject, predicate, etc., be put first : as, erant ei veteres inimicitiae cum duobus 
Rosciis Amerinis ; terrebat et proximus annus lugubris duorum consulum 
funeribus ; movet ferooem animnm juvenis sen ira sen detrectandi certa- 
minis pudor sen inexsuperabilis vis fati. 

2. That there be variety in the arrangements of neighboring sentences as 
regards prosody and syntax. ( Thus chiasmus and anaphdra are often found 
together. ) Examples : Vide quid intersit inter tuam libidinem majorumque 
auctoritatem, inter amorem furoremque tuum et illorum. consilinm atque 
prudentiam. Adde hue fontium gelidas perennitates, liquores perlucidos 
amnium, riparum vestitus viridissimoS; speluncarum concavas amplitu- 
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dines, sazorum asperitates, impeDdeDtium montiom altitudines immenai- 
tatesqne camporum : adde etiam reconditas anri argentique venas infini- 
tamqae vim mannoris. 

3. As the rhythm of prose is essentially distinct from that of verse, all 
verie endixigs should be avoided at the close of a sentence, particularly 
the hexameter termination of dactyl and spondee : as, essS videtur. 

The occasional use of such endings, and even of a full verse, in the his- 
torians, may be justified by the context, but should not be imitated in 
ordinary prose. 

4. The following is a table of cadeneei approved by Cicero and Quintilian : 
glorlam compftravit ; membr& firmarunt ; ess6 vld6atilr ; cogltans sentio ; 
ttii Scipid ; vftrlStates ; plurlbus de causis ; virum condemnarunt ; videri ; 
ndvissS. 

262. Position of subordinate sentences.^ 

1. Subordinate seuteuees, except those which express a result, follow the 
rule of qualificatory words or phrases : i. e., they are put before the prin- 
cipal sentence to which they belong ; either before the whole of it or before 
all but a few words : as, oum hostium copiae non longpe absunt, etiamsi 
inruptio nulla facta est, tamen pecunia relinquitur, agricultura deseritur. 
Qui autem ita fiaeiet, ut oportet, primum vigilet in deligendo (quem imi- 
tetur), delude, quern probavit, in eo, quae mazime excellent, ea diligentis- 
sime persequatur. Quid autem agatur eum aperuero, &cile erit statuere 
quam sententiam dicatis. 

2. A short principal sentence or clause is often prefixed to the whole or part 
of the subordinate sentence, especially if this be a dependent interrogative : 
as, Stoicorum autem non ignorai quam sit subtile vel spinosum potius dis- 
serendi genus. 

263. A Period consists of at least two, and generally several 
sentences, so connected that the grammatical construction is 
not complete till the last clause is added. 

1. A Period {mpioioi) is so called because the main proposition surround! 
the interpolated clauses. 

2. By being grouped together in due order, the clauses of a period pro- 
duce the effect of logical completeness, and of that sonorous and dignified 
expression which accorded well with the majesty and dignity of the Roman 
character. (Kennedy.) 

3. The usual arrangement of clauses in a period is analogous to that of 
words in a simple sentence, viz. : 

First: The word or clause containing the subject, with the words or 
clauses immediately connected with it ; 
Second : The words or clauses denoting the time, place, motive ; 
Third : The word or clause expressing the remoter object ; 
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the end (as an unusual position) : as, a malii mors abducit, non a bonii ; 
dedi Teniam homini impudanter petenti ; aeqiiamiir igitar hoc tempore 
et in hac quaestione potissimum Stoiooi. 

2. The ordinary place of the Terb being at the end, it is emphi^tio when 
at the beginning of the sentence ; in other positions than these, it makes 
the preceding word or words emphatic : as, Sagnntom Teitri ciieomsident 
exercitus ; mox Karthaginem circumsidebont Bomanae legiones. 

3. As the first place is allotted to emphatic words, in the second place in 
the sentence unimportant words are often thrown in ; such words as are 
rather slurred over in reading. 

4. Au unemphatic word is sometimes pat between words connected with 
one another, partly to throw the words before it into greater relief, partly 
to prevent itself occupying a more important position in the sentence. So 
especially est, innt, etc. : as, qui in fortunae pericuUs innt ac yarietate 
versati ; primum Marcelli ad Nolam praelio populus le Bomanus erexit. 

5. Contrasted and kindred words are put next to one another : as, ego 
Q. Fabium, senem adnleicens, ita dilexi ut aequalem; quaedam iialga 
Teri speciem habent ; quid quod tn te ipse in custodiam dedisti? 

6. Contrasted pairs of words are often put with the words in one pair in 
a reverse order to that of the other pair ; two of the contrasted words still 
often being together as by last rule. This figure is called ehiasmns, i. e. 
crossing ^ from the Greek letter X : as, ratio enim nostra oonsentit, re- 
pngnat oratio ; cum spe vinoendi simul abjecisti certandi etiam enpidi- 
tatem; clariorem inter Bomanos deditio Postominm, qnam Pontnm 
incruenta victoria inter Samnites fecit ; cedere alius, alius obtruneari. 

7. Where cumulative efEeot, or a sense of similarity rather than contrast, 
is desired, the same order of words is preserved in the component clauses. 
This figure is called anaphora, i. e. repetition : as, his similes sunt omnes 
qui virtuti student: levantur vitiis, loTantur erroribus; ut non nequi- 
quam tantae virtutis homines judicari deberet ansos esse transire latissi- 
mum flumen, ascendere altissimas rupes, subire iniquissimum locum. 

261. Rhythm admits of no definite rules being given, but 
suggests : 

1. That short words or expressions occupying a distinct position as sub- 
ject, predicate, etc., be put first : as, erant ei veteres inimicitiae cum duobus 
Bosciis Amerinis ; terrebat et proximus annus lugubris duorum oonsulum 
funeribus ; movet ferooem animum juTenis sea ira sen detrectandi certa- 
minis pudor seu inexsuperabilis vis fati. 

2. That there be variety in the arrangements of neighboring sentences as 
regards prosody and syntax. ( Thus chiasmus and anaphdra are often found 
together. ) Examples : Vide quid intersit inter tuam libidinem majorumque 
auctoritatem, inter amorem furoremque tuum et illorum. conslliam atque 

prudeDtiam. Adde hue fontium gelidas perennitates, liquores perlucidos 
amnmm, riparum Festitiis yiridissiinoSi BpeVincaxum cocL^ai'^va «s&\^2i^!Qc> 
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dines, saxomm asperitates, impendentium montium altitudines immensi- 
tatesque camporum : adde etiam reconditas aari argentique venas infini- 
tamque yim marmoris. 

3. As the rliytlim of proie is essentially distinct from that of verse, all 
Terie endingpi should be avoided at the close of a sentence, particularly 
the hexameter termination of dactyl and spondee : as, essS videtur. 

The occasional use of such endings, and even of a full verse, in the his- 
torians, may be justified by the context, but should not be imitated in 
ordinary prose. 

4. The following is a table of oadenooi approved by Cicero and Quintilian : 
glorlam comp&ravit; membrS, firmarunt; ess6 vldSattlr ; cdgltans sentlo; 
till Sciplo ; v&rlStates ; plurlbus de causis ; virum odndemnarunt ; videri ; 
novissS. 

262. Position of subordinate sentences.. 

1. Subordinate lentencei, except those which express a result, follow the 
rule of qualificatory words or phrases : i. e., they are put before the prin- 
cipal sentence to which they belong; either before the whole of it or before 
all but a few words : as, eum hoitinm copiae non longe abiunt, etiamsi 
inruptio nulla facts est, tamen pecunia relinquitur, agricultura deseritur. 
dni sutem ita fociet, ut oportet, primum vigilet in deligendo (quem imi- 
tetur), delude, quem probavit, in eo, quae maxime excellent, ea diligentis- 
sime persequatur. Quid sntem agatur cum speruero, &cile erit statuere 
quam sententiam dicatis. 

2. A short principal sentence or dause is often prefixed to the whole or part 
of the subordinate sentence, especially if this be a dependent interrogative : 
as, Stoicorum autem non ignoraB quam sit subtUe vel spinosum potius dis- 
serendi genus. 

263. A Period consists of at least two, and generally several 
sentences, so connected that the grammatical construction is 
not complete till the last clause is added. 

1. A Period (ircpto^) is so called because the main proposition lurroundi 
the interpolated clauses. 

2. By being grouped together in due order, the clauses of a period pro- 
duce the effect of logical completeness, and of that sonorous and dignified 
expression which accorded well with the majesty and dignity of the Boman 
character. (Kennedy.) 

3. The usual arrangement of clauses in a period is analogous to that of 
words in a simple sentence, viz. : 

First: The word or clause containing the lubject, with the words or 
clauses immediately connected with it ; 
Second : The words or clauses denoting the time^ plaAe^ m.Qti^%\ 
Third: The word or clause expressing the xemotAX o^^%^t\ 
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Fourth : The word or clause expressing the immediate object ; 
Fifth : The prineipal Tcrb. 

To this order there are frequent exceptions, particularly in the position 
of tlie prineipal Terb. 

264. Both as regards arranfirement, and in many other re- 
spects, it will he useftil while writing a Latin composition to 
hreak off occasionally and read aloud extracts from some Bo- 
man author of the hest period. This helps one to get into the 
right atmosphere for Ms work. 
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265. QUANTITY IN VERSE, 

1. In Latin, as in Greek, Yerse depended upon the Quantity 
of syllables, every syllable being either longr ( — ) or short { w ); 
and the various Metres resulted from the various relations of 
the long and short syllables to each other ; their alternation 
producing the rhythm of the verse. 

In English, on the contrary, and other modem languages, 
the rhythm of verse depends upon the aooentuation or non- 
accentuation of the syllables. 

2. A short syllable was said to contain (ym mora or time; a 
long syllable two morae or time^. 

Note. — The short syllable is the unit of measure, and has 
the value of j^ or an \ note in music. The longr syllable has 
the value of J or a J note. 

3. Syllables which might, at the same period of the language, 
be either longr or short, are called common ( ^ or ^ ). 

4. Some syllables which at one period of the language were long, at 
another were short. 

5. A long syllable resolved into two short is marked ^^; two short 
syllables contracted into a long, UU . 

6. A long syllable in the arsis (§ 283, 1, 3) may be prolonged 
so as to have the measure of three or even four short syllables, 
and may thus represent a whole foot. A syllable which in- 
cludes three times is marked i (JO 9 ^^^ which includes 

four times, i — i ( J ) . 

7. A long syllable may be shortened, so as to take the 
place of a short syllable. Such a syllable is called irrational, 
and is marked > . 

8. In most kinds of metre, the last syllable of every verse 
is oommon; that is, it may be regarded as either long or 
short, as the metre requires. 

Kote. — If the last syllable is short, where the metre requires a long 
syllable, the pause naturally made at the end of the yerse gives it the 
additional time required; if on the other hand a long syWfiXAft «k\aai<^&V«c» 
22 
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for a ihort, the excess of time is not felt in oonseqnenoe of this very antici- 
pation of the effect of the pause. The voice, too, would give some indica- 
tion of the irrational time. 

266. QUANTITY BY POSITION. 

1. A syllable is long by nature when it has a long vowel or diphthong : 
as, fito, maeitls. 

2. When a short vowel is followed by two or more codso- 
nants, a double consonant, or the letter J, the syllable is long: 
by position : 

As, fSetis iubiunt. 

Exe.— In the oompoundi of Jngnm the syllable before J is short. 

Kote 1. — The consonants may be in the first word, or in two consecutive 
words. Where both are in the second word, the vowel usually remains 
short ; the more careful poets avoid this position. 

Kote 2.— H does not g^ve position ; and qv has only the power of a 
single letter. 

Kote 3. — In the older language, final i preceded by a short vowel was 
slightly sounded, if at all ; it was often, therefore, not written, and often 
with the older poets did not give position : as, infantiboi parvii ; torvua 
draco. 

Kote 4. — Before om and on in Greek words a vowel may remain short. 

Kote 6. — The comio poets sometimes keep a vowel short before two con- 
sonants. 

3. A syllable ending in a short vowel coming before a mute 
followed by 1 or r is common : 

As, tenebrae or tenebrae ; triplex or triplex ; retro or retro. In the 
same verse Vergil has patrii, patrem. 

Exe. — The comio poets seem never to have lengthened a short vowel 
before a mute and a liquid. 

1. This rule does not apply where the mute ends a syllable and the 
liquid begins another. In such cases the vowel is long by position, as in 
abluo, obruo. 

4. One vowel (or diphthong) before another vowel, or 
before h, is short : 

As, meae, traho, to, boant, tuns, praenitoi. 

1. a of the old (lenitive of the First Decleniion in Si is long : as, terrai, 
pnrpnreai. 

2. a or e is long before i in proper names ending in ins or ia : as, Gains, 
FomjteittM, Aqnileia; a is long in aio. 
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3. e is long in diei ; Lncretias has rei ; and once fldei (as in Plantns and 
Ennius). So ei in Lucretins, ei in Catullus, the dative of ii ; it is some- 
times contracted into one syllable, as is also rei. 

Note x.~In ai and ei followed by a vowel, the j both made a diphthong with 
the preceding a or e, and also was pronoimced like English y : as, Pompeiut, 
pronounced Pompei-yut. Cicero wrote the i double : as, Pompei-iut. 

Note a.— In the compounds of jacio it was usual to write i only once: as, eicit, 
though the i was equivalent to ji. This accounts for the quantity of rSTcio, 
where the i formed a diphthong with the e of re, and also a separate syllable. 
But ei>cit, rei>cit, are sometimes dissyllabic, and Sbicit, Sdicit are found with 
their first syllable short 

4. In genitives in ius, 1 is oomxnon, but generally long in prose: as, 
ipiiui, unioi. In allui (contracted for aliini), i is always long. 

5. I is long before a vowel in fio, except before er : as, fiebam, fiam ^ 
but flierem. (Plautus and Terence sometimes have ^eri, etc.) 

6. The following quantities should be noticed : ehen, Shea (Silvia), dim, 
divine; Dia]ia« ohe. 

7. Many Greek words keep a vowel long before another: as, aer, 
muieum, Thalia ; Aoademla, in the best Latin ; daedalena, ohorta. 

267. DIPHTHONGS AND CONTRACTED SYLLABLES. 

1. Diphthongrs, and vowels derived from diphthonfirs, 
are longr : as, aesrer, audio, iniquus (in + aequus). 

1. Prae in composition is generally short before a vowel. 

2. Sometimes a diphthong at the end of a word is shortened when the 
next word begins with a vowel : as, insnlae Ionic. 

2. Oontraoted syllables are long '• as, fruotiis (fructms), 
nil (n!h!l), prudens (providens). 

268. DERIVATIVES AND COMPOUNDS. 

1. Derivative and compound words generally retain the 
quantity of their primitives : 

As, amo, amor, amioni, amloitla, mater, matemuii def^ro, regtfagium. 

Eze.— Perfeoti and inpinei of two lyllablei have the flrit long, even 
when that of the present is short : as, veni, vidi, motum. 

Kote. — In such perfects as rni, the penult is of course short. 

2. Eight perfects and ten supines have the first syllable ihort: bibi, 
d^di, f¥di, liqni (from liqueo), icidi, iteti, stiti, tuli ; ottum, datnm, 
Ttnm, litnm, qnYtum, ratum, rntnm, latum, situm^ statum (from «i«tA\« 

These per£scta aeem either to be reduplicated or io \iV7^ ouq^X^^ti^. 
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3. BadupUeated perfeetf have the flrit two lyllablei ihort: as, efcYdi 
(from eado), pepiili, oeotni, dtdYoi. 

Kote.— The second syllable is sometimes long by poiition : as, iSflSlli, mo- 
mordi. C^oidi (fh)m caedo) has the second syllable long, because the I 
represents the diphthong ae ; p^pedi, from pedo, also has a long penult. 

4. Some apparent deriTatiyei are illusory : rex, regU, reglna do not 
come from rego. Variations of quantity do occur, however, In words sup- 
posed to come from the same root. 

5. The change of a vowel or diphthong in forming a oompound does not 
alter its quantity. 

6. The quantity of the simple word is changed in some compounds : as, 
agnttui and oognttos, from notni ; pej^ro and dejSro, from jnro. 

7. He- is generally long ; but short in nSque, nSqneo, n^faSf n^fandns, 
n^fariuii and some other words. 

8. Pro is generally long in composition; but there are many excep- 
tions : as, procella, pr<^fanu8, proflcisoor, profecto, profdgns, profondns, 
pr<^fiuri, profiteer, pr^tervni (also protervni in Plautus), pronepoi, pro- 
neptii, profando (profondo, Catullus) ; propello twice in Lucretius, else- 
where long ; proonro, propino, propago ; Proserpina regularly, but Horace 
and Seneca each once Proserpina. In Greek words pro remains short ; 
but prologni in Plautus and Terence. 

9. The inseparable prepositions di, s3, ve are longr ; rS 
or rSd, short. 

10. Bo is sometimes lengthened by position. In the oldest Latin the 
quantity was re or red generally. Hexameter poets have religio, reliouni, 
reliquiae ; but the later poets always reliqnni. 

11. In refertf the first syllable is not the preposition, but from ret; 
refero has refert. 

269. MONOSYLLABLES. 

1. Monosyllables ending in a vowel are long : except the 
enolitios (3 U, 2) and the nominative and accusative qu&. 

2. Monosyllables ending in a consonant are long. 

1. Such as end in b, d, 1, t are ihort; but sal and sol, and diphthongs, 
as aut and hand, are long. 

2. Fac, nee, an, in, f^r, per, ter, vTr, oor, bis, ots, ii, qnis, are ihort; 
as is es from sum, although Plautus has ei. The pronoun hio is oommon ; 
hoc (nominative and accusative) is long in the later poets, oommon in the 
old dramatic poets. The quantity of ao is uncertain, as it never comes 

before a vowel in good writers. 
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270. FINAL SYLLABLES IN POLYSYLLABLES. 

1. In words of more than one syllable, final i, o, and u 
are long ; a, e, and y are short. 

Exceptions. — a final is long : 

1. In the Ablative Singular of the First Declension : as, mensi. 

2. In the Imperative of the First Coxgugation (bat puta is used paren- 
theticallj). 

3. Sometimes in the Kominative of Greek nonns, and in the Yocative 
of nonns in as. 

4. In Knmerals : as, triginta. 

5. In Prepositions and Adverbs: as, oontra, fhistra, postea (but we 
have ita, qnia ; eia or heia is perhaps common). 

e final is long : 

1. In the Ablative of the Fifth Declension : as, die, hodie. 

2. In the second person singular of the Imperative of the Second Con- 
jugation : as, gande. (But sometimes cave, vide.) 

3. In Adverbs from Adjectives of the Second Declension: as, valde, 
aegre; also in ferme, fere, ohe. (But bene, male, infeme (Lucr.), 
snpeme (Lucr., Hor.), temer^.) 

4. When it represents the Greek long e (9) : as, Hebe. 

i final is short : 

1. In Greek Kominatives, and some Greek Datives and Yocatives. 

2. In nist, quasi, necnbi, sicnbi, cnt (when a dissyllable). 

i final is oommon : 

1. In mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi,. nbl. 

Kote. — In hexameter poets, ibidem ; in scenic poets, ibidem ; utYqne, 
ntinam, although always ntl *, nbinam, nbivis, but nblque. 

o final is short : 

In cedo, cito, dn<^, ego, mod<^ (but sometimes modo in Lucretins and 
ego in Plautus). 

o final is oommon : 

1. In some Konns, especially Proper Karnes. 

2. In Verb endings (but generally long in the best period) ; and in later 
writers, even in the ending -do of^tbe Gerund. 

3. In the Silver Age in qnando, porro, sero, ambo, octo, and a number 
of other words. (In all ages quandoquidem.) 

2. c final lengrthens the vowel : except donSc. 

3. d, }, n, r, and t Gnal shorten the voYreV. 

22* R 
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BzoeptiOAf : 

1. nihfL 

2. Greek nonni in n which have the preceding vowel long in Qreek. 

3. Celtiber, Hiber (Iher), diapar, impir; Greek noimi in er which 
have e (ir) in Greek. 

4. The final syllable of contracted perfeetf is long : as, diitnrbat, petit, 
obit ; so often the final syllable of petiit and of lit and its compounds. 

4. as, 68, and os final are lonff : 
Exceptions : 

1. as in the Nominative Singular and AeeniatiTe Flnral of Greek 
nooni which have the a short in Greek. 

2. penei; Konni of the Third Deoleniion which inoreaee short: as, 
miles, milttis (but pes and its compounds, Ceresr abies, aries, paries, 
remain long) ; oomponnds of es : as, potes, ad^s ; es in words representing 
a short ending in Greek : as, oaeoethes. Arcades. 

3. exos, compos, impl>s; <^s in words which have a short ending in 
Greek : as, Chiles, Phasid<^s. 

5. is, us, and ys final are short : 
Exceptions : 

1. Is in the Dative and Ablative Plnral ; Is in the Aooosative Flnral of 
the Third Declension ; Is in the second porson sing^nlar of the Present 
Subjunctive ; Is in compounds of vis : as, maYls, quamvis ; Is in Komina- 
tives which increase long (as, Samnis, Samnltis); Is representing a 
long syllable in Greek : as, Salamis, Salamlnis ; ?s in the Future Perfeot, 
and 18 in the Perfect Sulijunotive ; sanguis ; Vergil has once pulvls. 

2. us in Nominatives which have u in the Genitive : as, virtus, virtutiB, 
but Horace has once palus ; us in the Genitive Singular and KominatiYe 
and Accusative Plural of the Fourth Declension ; us representing Greek 
ov( : as, Panthus. 

3. ys in Tethys and chrysophrys. 

271. QUANTITY OF INCREMENTS. 

A noun is said to increase when any case of it is longer than the 

nominative singular, by one or more syllables; and a verb, when any 

part of it is longer than the second singular present indicative active, by 

one or more syllables. The penult syllable of such increased form is called 

the increment. Thus, -sa is the increment in mensarum, and -no in 

honoris. In longer forms, when more than one syllable is added, there 

1 ^ ? 

may be a second or third increment: as, vecti-ga-lis, vecti-ga-li-a, 

1 . 1 .* 12 8 , - , A 2 

mo-nu-i, mo-nu-is-sem, mo-nu-is-se-mus ; or also a fourth : as, au-di-e- 
ba-mi-ni. 

1. In the inorement of nouns and a4j6otive8, a and o 
are long; e, i, u, and y are shOTt; 
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As, meniimm, audaoii; pneromm, dootiorii; pn^ri, p^dii; Ytri, 
divitii ; portubui, Yoltnrii ; Erj^oii. 

Szoeptioxii : 

a is ihort : 
in Greek noons in a and as of the third declension : as, poema, poematiiy. 

lampas, lampadis. 
in masculine nouns in -al and -ar : as, Caeiar, Caeiarii. 
in those Latin nouns in -aa whose genitive does not end in -atii : as, maif 

marii ; but Taa, yasis ; and anas, anatis. 
in par, parii, and its compounds, and in baoear, hepar, jubar, neetar, 

and lal. 
in nouns ending in i preceded by a consonant : as, trabi, trabii. 

e is long : 
in the fifth declension : as, diebos, diemm. 
in Greek words in -ter, -terii and -es, -etli : as, orateris, lebetii. 
in words whose genitive ends in -enii : as, ren, renis. 
in many words which cannot be classified : as, veris, Iberii, legii, regii* 

meroedii, heredii, plebis, quietii, locupletis, verveoii. 

i is long : 
in nouns in -in and -ii of the third declension : as, delphin, delpliTnis ; 

Salamls, Balaminis. 
in nouns and adjectives in -ix, -Toil : as, radix, radicii, feliz, felloii. 

Kote.— But oalix, fllix, fornix, nix, pix, salix, strix, and some others, 
increase short : i. e., in -ToIb, except nix, nYvis, itrix, itrYgii. 

in nouns in -it, -Itii : as, duiris, duirltis ; lit, litis ; in glii, glTrii ; yii, 
virei (plur.), and a few more. 

of the third deoleniion is short : 
in nouns ending in as : as, temporis, from tempoi ; leporii, from lepni. 
in neuter nouns in -or and -ur: as, marmoris, from marmor; jeoorii, 

from jeour. 
in many Greek nouns, having o ihort in Greek : as, Heotor, Heotorii ; 

aedon, aedonis ; tripus, tripodii ; rhetor, rhetoris. 
in nouns and adjectives ending in i preceded by a consonant : as, inopii, 

from inops. 
arbor, memor, boi, oompoi, impoi, lepoi, praeoox, and some others, 

have short : as, arborii, memorii, boyii, oompotii, etc. 
national names generally have o short: as, Macedonis. But there is 

great variety. 

n is long : 
in many nouns of the third declension ending in us : as, yirtutis, palndis, 

riris, tellnris. 

Kote.— Frugis, ISris, Inois, pluris, Pollnois (from [fimx], for, lax, plat, 
Pollnx), and some others, have n long. 
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J is long : 
in some words, mostly foreign : as, Ceyois, Traehynif. 
in some other words it is common. 

2. In the inorexnent of verbs a, e, o, and u are lonfir ' i is 
short: 

As, amitli, monebatU, audiatli, feratii ; legimm, legebamm ; ama- 
tote; amatonif, •olatmn; legYmm, monutmni. 

Ezeeptions : 

do and its compounds have the item Yowel (or fint inorement) short : 
as, dare, dabamos, dabo, datnruf . 

Kote. — But the vowel a is long in da and das. 

e before r is ihort in the flrit inorement of the present and imperfect 
tenses of the third ooxgngation ; and in the teoond inorement of fatnrea 
ending in -berii and -b¥re : as, regore (infin. and imperat), regeria or 
regore (pres. ind. pass.), regeremni, regeremnr ; amaberis, dooeberis. 

e is short before -ram, -rim, -ro» and the persons formed from them : 
as, amaveram, monnerim, legero. 

e before r in the third plnr. porf. ind. aot. is sometimes shortened 
by the poets : as, stetemnt (§ 879). 

i is long : 
in perfects in -Ivi : as, petTvi ; 
in snpines of verbs with such perfects : as, potltnm. 
in the first inorement of the fourth ooxgngation : as, andlrem. 

Note X.— But -imut in the perf. is short. 

Note a.— If the i comes before a vowel, it is short 

in subjunotives in -im : as, slmus, litis, YolTmni. 
in the imperative of nolo : as, nolito. 

i is common, 
but oftener long, in rimni and ritii of the perfect snbjonetiYe ; 
but oftener short, in rimni and rftii of the fdtnre perfeet. 

n is ihort : 
in the flrit person plural : as, inmni, vol^ni. 

272. PENULTS AND ANTEPENULT8. 

Rules are sometimes given for the quantity of pennlti and antepenult! ; 
but they have many exceptions, and such quantities are best learned by 
practice in reading poetry, etc., with the aid of a Dictionary or Gradus. 

273. NATURAL QUANTITY.— AUTHORITY. 

1. We are often ignorant of the natural quantity of Latin syllables which 

we call long by position. The ancients carefully distinguished in pronun- 

ciation such words aa iebtOf I read, and leetOt icoml^cftai^ a coiucK Q^si^st^l 
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laws' of language give as here some help. Some special laws, too, are well 
established ; thus, every vowel followed by ns or nf was long by nature : 
as in mem, lapieni, Infelix, oonfeoit ; while e was short in mentis, sapi- 
entis ; o in pontis, fSntii, montii. In many cases we know the length 
of the vowel by finding the Latin word written in Greek : as, Seitiui, 

2. When we have no other reason, it is customary to say that 
a syllable is long or short by authority^ — that is, the authority 
of the poets, whose mage is our guide. 

274. ELISION. 

1. When one word ends in a vowel or diphthong, or the 
letter m, and the following word begins with a vowel or h, 
such final vowel or diphthong, or in with its vowel, is 
elided ; that is, does not count in the verse : 

As, Quidve moror, si omnes uno ordine habetis Achivos ; scanned thus : 
duidve moror, r omnei un<> ordin« habetii Aohivoi. 

2. The first vowel of est, and sometimes of ei, is often elided, instead of 
the preceding vowel: as, labori *it; timendumit; limili'i (similii e«). 

3. The earlier poets use elision more freely than the later. In the best 
ages, usage varies in different authors and in different styles of verse. 

4. In reading, the elided vowels should be pronounced slightly and 
rapidly, rather than suppressed altogether. 

5. The elision of a final vowel or diphthong is called lynaloepha; that 
of m with the preceding vowel ecthlipiii. 

6. On the elision of final i, see § 266, 2, n. 8. 

275. HIATUS. 

Sometimes a vowel is left unelided before another. This 
open concurrence of vowels is balled hiatus : 
As, Nereidum matri et Neptune Aegaeo. 

1. The monoiyllabio inteijeotioni, a, o, heu, are not elided by the 
dactylic poets. 

Kote 1. — Such elision would too much obscure and weaken the word. 
lo is found unelided in a few sentences, and once in Ovid the Greek inter- 
jection ai al. 

Kote 2. — 0, though not elided, is sometimes made ihort. 

2. Sometimes a long vowel is left unelided and long in the arsis of a 
foot (282, 1, 8) : as, _ 

Stant et Juniperi et eastaneae hirsotae. 
Ter swat oonsti imponere Peli^ Obbbsiu 
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Onoe only Vergil leaves a syllable thos long in the thesiB of the foot: 
Glaneo et Panopeae 6t Inoo Melicertae. 

3. Yergil allows himself an hiatal, first, in the arils of the second, third, 
fourth, or fifth foot, especially in proper names followed by a mark of punc- 
tuation, or where the same vowel is the initial of the following word ; 
secondly, in the thesis, when in accordance with Greek precedents a long 
vowel or diphthong is shortened, especially in the case of proper names 
and inteijeotions ; with short vowels in the thesis, hiatus occurs only before 
a strong mark of punctuation (as in Aen. i. 405). 

4. Hiatus in Vergil is often found in those lines which are formed on a 
Greek model, i. e., those which terminate in a quadrisyllable (and this, 
moreover, is frequently of Greek origin), or which have a spondaic ending. 

276. 8YNAERE8I8, 

1. Two vowels usually pronounced separately are sometimes 
contracted into one syllable : 

As, aorea, pronounced something like cmrya; &rrei; eotdem, pro- 
nounced somewhat like yoadem. So sometimes Phaethon for Pluiethon; 
Orphea, alveo, deorsnm, dein, deesse, anteit. 

2. Such contraction is frequent in ii, iidem, iisd^m, dii, diis, dein, 
deinoeps, deinde, deest, deerat, deero, deerit, deesse, etc. 

3. The vowels i and u are often made consonantal before another vowel : 
as, vindeo^ator (pronounced vindemyator), for vindemiator; so axjetat, 
alijete, paijetibus, omxg'a, precanija, consiynm, for arietat, etc.; for 
genua, genva (pronounced genwa) ; so pitvita, patrvi, sinvatilB, etc. In 
the genitive plural of the Fourth Declension, uu is sometimes contracted. 

4. When i and u are thus consonantal, they have, with another conso- 
nant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel. 

5. If only one of the vowels is written, the contraction is called orasii : 
as, di, derit. 

277. DIALYSIS OB DIAERESIS. 

One syllable is sometimes divided into two : 

As, Tro-i-a for Tro-ja ; sil-u-a for sll-va ; su-es-oo for sue-soo ; Or-phe-ot 
for Or-pheus. 

278. SYNCOPE. 

A short vowel, or a syllable, is sometimes omitted : as, repostor for re- 
positor; surpuit for surripuit. 

279. SYSTOLE, 

A syllable long by nature or position is sometimes shortened : as, vid¥n for 
vide$ne; Jbodie for hob die, constantly', BtetiSTuaXioTi\AiuttrQA^.^«y^ 
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280. DIASTOLE. 

A syllable natarally ihort is sometimes lengthened : as, Prlamides for 
PrYamidei. Vergil sixteen times lengthens -que. 

281. TMESIS. 

Tmesii is the separation of the component parts of a eomponnd word 
by an intervening word or words : as, inqne salntatam for insalntatamque. 

282. SYNAPHIA OR CONTINUITY. 

1. The first syllable of a following verse sometimes has an inflnenoe on 
the last syllable of the preceding, either by position or elision. 

This is not uncommon in the Anapaestic system, and the Glyconic of 
Catullus. 

2. The parts of a compound word are sometimes divided between two 
verses : as, gi qqu offenderet unum- 

Quemque poetarum limae labor et mora. 

3. For hTpermetrical verses, see i 287. 

Versi FIC ATIO N. 
283. A verse is composed of a certain number of feet. 

1. Each foot has two parts, — the arsis, on which falls a 
special stress of voice called the ictus, or stroke, and the 
thesis.* The regular alternation of arsis and thesis in successive 
feet produces the rhythm or harmonious movement of the verse. 

2. The most common feet in Latin are the following : 

Feet of Three Times. 
Trochee — \j arm& J J^ 
Iamb w — cSno J^ J 
Tribrach www tem6r6 J^ / / 

Feet of Four Times. 
Dactyl -WW litori J / J^ 
Anapaest w w — p&tulae d m m 
Spondee — — fatS J J 

* Originally, " the more strongly intoned part of the meiwure was called thesis 
(Bivti), because in beating time the foot was here set down, while the lighter 
part of the measure, during which the foot was raised, was called arsis {apvtt)." 
The Roman writers inverted this use. The accent In the examples marks the 
legalw place of the ictu9. 
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Pyrrhic 


w w 


pat^r 


Paeon Secondus 


Iamb 


w — 


amant 


Paeon Tertias 


Trochee 


— w 


TfdYt 


Paeon Qnartus 


Spondee 


— — 


latoi 


Ionic a minori 


Tribrach 


www 


regon? 


Ionic a majori 


Anftpaest 


w w — 


animol 


Diiambos 


Dactyl 


— WW 


corpora 


Ditrochee 


Cretio* 


— w — 


dixerant 


Choriamb 


Amphibrach 


w — w 


latinos 


Antispast 


Bacchlus 


w — — 


r^irebant 


Epitrltns Pnmui 



w — — 



3. The ictus fidls on the long syllable, as marked in the examples. 

4. The spondee and the tribrach are merely representative feet, and take 
their character and ictus from the kind of yerse in which they are found. 

5. The following is a ftOl list of Feet or so-called Feet . 

w - w w amabimus 
w w - w n^mi^ralts 
www- regYmtnl 
WW — me tnentes 

— WW terrebimus 
w - w - pr<^teryYtas 

- w - w oondidisse 
-WW- opposYtIs 

regebamur 
amavTsti 
Epitrltus Secundus - w - - audiebas 
Epitrltus Tertius - - w - audlTorant 

Proceleusmatic w w w w h<^mtn¥bns Epitrltus Quartus w rexissemus 

Paeon Primus -www condYdYmus Dispondee - - - _ suspexernnt 

6. In Falling Bhythms, the verse moves from long syllables to ihort, 
as in verses composed of daetyli and trochees ; in Bising Bhythmi, from 
ihort to longi as in verses composed of iambs and anapaests. Bising 
rhythms may be treated as Falling, by considering the first short syllable 
or syllables as an Anacrnsis, or Base (284, C), 

284. Explanation of technical terms. 

A. Hemim)Srit (^fu/Acpis) means |. Hence one foot and a half (f) is called 
Trihemimeris ; two feet and a half (3), Penthemimeris ; three feet and a half (}), 
Hephthemimeris ; four feet and a half (|), Ennehemimeris. 

1. Hence: a. Caesura (§ a86) after 1| feet is called Trihemimeral ; b. after 2} feet, 
Penthemimefal; c. after di feet, Hephthemimeral; d. after 4} feet, Ennehemim- 
eral. 

Examples: a & c d 



^ mm V 

Palimbacchius — w rexisse 



Molossus 



dloebas 



1. Fuditequum 

2. Aut amite 



magno 
lev! 



tellus 
rara 



percuBsa 
tendit 



trident!.— Veig: 
retia.— Hor. 



a 



In the first verse, a Dactylic Hexameter, the fourth caesura is weak, the others 
strong (2 a86, 7). 

Jn tbe aeoond verse, an Iambic Trimeter, aU. the csesuisa are after thesis, and 
tbeiefore tvetUf, 
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2. In distinction from Caesura (which is the coincidence of the dose of a word 
with the middle of a foot), the coincidence of the dose of a word with the close 
of a foot is called DiaenSsis : as, 

Lumina | labentem caelo quae | ducitis | annum. 

3. Diaeresis in some metres coincides with a natural pause in the verse, caused 
by the ending of a rhythmic series. It is marked |. 

B, Metre {luir^v, measure) is used in two senses. 

I. Metre, in the first place, means the verse or system of verses used by a poet 
in any composition : as, Heroic, Elegiac, Alcaic, Sapphic Metre. 

1. A Metre which contains only one kind of verse is called MonocSlum ; a 
metre which contains only two kinds, Dicolum ; one which contains only three 
kinds, Tricolum (firom ^tfi^os, single; xuAov, member), 

2. When two kinds of verse alternate, they form DistTchum (from <t«, twice; 
vrixoi, row), a Distich or couple. 

When recurrence takes place after four verses, these form a Tetrastich (stansa). 

3. Thus the Dactylic Hexameter (Heroic), Iambic Trimeter, Trochaic Tetram- 
eter, and others, are found as Metra Monocola. The Elegiac Metre and many 
others are Dicola Disticha. The Sapphic and some others are Dicola Tetras- 
ticha^ The Alcaic is Tricolum Tetrastichum. 

II. Metre, in the second place, is used to express a given portion of a Verse in 
some Rhythms: as the Dactylic, the Trochaic, the Iambic, and the Anapaestic. 

1. In a Dactylic Verse, one foot constitutes a Metre. 

In Trochaic, Iambic, and Anapaestic Rhythms two feet, or a Dipody (diirodta), 
constitute a Metre. 

2. A Verse comprised in a single Metre is called Monometer ; in two, Dimeter ; 
in three, Trimeter; in four. Tetrameter; in five. Pentameter; in six. Hex- 
ameter. 

8. Wanting one syllable to complete its metres a Verse is called Catalectic 
(icaraAi}icruc69) ; in syllSbam, if the incomplete foot retains one syllable; in disyl- 
iSbum, if it retains two; wanting two syllables, Brachycatalectic (/3paxvicaTaAi}ic- 
ro() ; having a syllable above its metres, Hypercatalectic (vircpicaraAi}icro«) ; having 
its metres complete, Acatalectic (oicardLAijicroc). 

4. The time of the omitted syllable or syllables in a catalectic verse is 
filled by a pause. A pause of one time, equivalent to a short syllable, is 
marked a ; a pause of two times, 7*. 

6. A Verse may also be called according to the number of feet : Binarius (a), as 
theAdonian; Ternarius (3), as the PherecratSan ; Quaternarius (4), as the Tro- 
chaic or Iambic Dimeter; Senarius (6), as the Dactylic Hexameter or the Iambic 
Trimeter; Septenarius (7), as the Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic; Octonariua 
(8), as the Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic of the scenic poets. 

6. Or a Verse may be called according to the number of its syllables, as Phalae- 
cius Hendecasyllabus (zz). So the Alcaic Strophe consists of two Alcaic Hende- 
casyllabi (zz), one Alcaic Enneasyllabus (9), and one Alcaic Decasyllabus (zo). 

C 1. A syllable at the beginning of a Verse before the just Rhythm, is 
called Auaorusii (Avdxpovaif, baekstroke) : as (according to one mode of 
scansion)^ 
23 
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I magna Carthago probroiif . 

2. Two syllables so preceding the just Rhythm are called a BaaOi which 

may be trochaic : 

Lite I nmve papaver; 
or spondaic : 

Dnram | difficilis mane ; 
or even iambic. 

3. A double Baae, according to some metrists, is trochee + spondee, e. g., 
in the Sapphic Verse, as they explain it : 

niS ml par | eeae deo Tidetor. 

This may even have an Anacrusis before it : as, 

MSrt I et fSgaeem | poneqnitor vinim. 

Z>. A Verse is called Aaynartite {inudprnns) which is really composed 
of two different verses welded together : 

Tn Vina Torqnato move || ooninle preeia meo (J 999, 1). 

E, Some kinds of verse are named after their inventor or flrat naer, 
nsoally a Greek lyric poet : e. g., Arehil^hni, Aloaens, Alomaw, SapphOt 
HippSnaz, Anaoreon, Phereeratei, Aaolepiadea, and Olyeon. 

286. TffE DAQTYLIG HEXAMETER. 

1. The dactylic hexameter, first adapted from the Greek by 
EmiiuB, became the heroic measure in Latin. It consists of 
six feet, of which the last is always a spondee, the fifth is 
generally a dactyl, and any of the first four may be either a 
dactyl or a spondee. 

2. From its sustained and continuous flow, this is the verse best adapted 
for narrative (or epic) poems, and it is used also in didactic poems, satires, 
and poetic epistles. 

3. The spondee has the same time as the dactyl, and in dactylic verse 
takes an ictni on its first syllable. 

4. In Homer, the last foot is a trochee or curtailed dactyl; while the 
best Latin verse lets us see that in the writer's mind it was rather a genuine 
spondee. (Munro.) 

5. Sometimes the fifth foot is a spondee. The line is then called spondaic 

6. The last word in the verse is seldom a monosyllable, and only so to 
produce a special effect : as, prooumbit humi boe ; praemptns aquae morn. 

7. A light and rapid movement is given to the verse by frequency of 
dactyls ; a slow and weighty movement by spondees : as, 

Qoadrupedante pntrem sonYtu quatYt nngSlS eampSm. 

lUi inter bSm migna yT l^m^ttil 1^\%nX. 
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286. CAESURA. 

1. Caesura occurs where a word, which began in a preceding 
foot, ends in the middle of a foot : 

As, una sa | Insf vTo | tisj, niil | lamf ape | raref sa | lutein. 

2. In every verse, melody requires a pause. This ordinarily 
corresponds with a caesura, and is called the oaesural pause. 

In the example above, it is marked Xt the other caesuras being marked f. 

3. The caesural pause frequently concurs with a pause of sense; and 
where there are several possible places for it, considerations of the sense and 
of the proper connection of words have weight in determining it. Thus : 

Hino materf eultrixt CybelT,} Corybantlfaque aera. 
Neque Interf Banetosf Tgnest in honore deomm. 

4. The most natural and common place of the caesural pause 
in a hexameter verse is after the arsis in the third foot : as, 

ContTcuere omnes,} intentique era tenebant 

A pause in the fourth foot, however, is very agreeable, when 
at the same time there is a less considerable pause in the second 
foot: as, 

Italiam,t fStof profagusj: Lavmiaque venit 

5. The so-called Bnoolio Caesura is a diaerSsiB (J 284, A^ 2) at the end 
of the fourth foot : as. 

It? d)>mum saturaiy v^nit HMperue, || ite capellie. 

6. The more frequent occurrence of the pause in the third foot gives the 
flow of the verse a certain unity, while occasional changes of its place pre- 
vent monotony. The expression of the verse is greatly affected by the place 
of the pause or pauses. The earlier caesuras in general give to the verse 
more vivacity; the later, more gravity. 

7. When only one syllable in the foot precedes it, the caesura is called 
strong, or maaculme; when two syUables, it is called weak, troohaio, or 
Jenwivme, Thus, the caesura after sperare is weak in the verse 

una salus victis, nUlam sperare salntem ; 

and the other caesuras in the same verse are strong (unless, with some 
grammarians, we regard the ending of a word before the end of the first 
foot as making a caesura, in which case there i& a week ed£svvx«i. «&«t 'Q]^^ 
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287. HTPERMETRIOAL VERSES. 

Ennios and Vergil sometimes introduce a verse containing a 
syllable beyond the number requisite for the metre ; this sylla- 
ble, however, ends in a vowel, or in m preceded by a vowel, 
and is elided before the initial vowel of the following line. 

Such verses are sometimes effectiye as denoting that the speaker is 
ea/rrUd on beyond bounds by his excitement, or breaks off leaving some- 
thing still unsaid ; or simply as giving an emphatic ending to the sentence. 

Examples : 

ImpTSo)>r, arma armis ; pflgnent ipiiqu^ nepotei^rt««. 
M iStts ambobus TenornquS v^nirS laXvDAnque, 

288. THE ELEOIAO DISTICH. 

The Elegiac distich consists of a Daotylio Hexameter 
verse followed by a so-called Pentameter. The latter con- 
sists of two Dactylic penthemimers : each penthemimer con- 
sisting of two feet, — either of which, in the first, may be a 
dactyl or a spondee, but both of which must be dactyls in the 
second, — followed by a long syllable. The long syllable is 
dwelt upon, and followed by a pause, so that it is really equiv- 
alent to a foot ; and the verse should be called hexameter, 
though differing from the ordinary dactylic hexameter. 

Szamples : 

Jam Mges est Sbt Trcga fSit, reMcandaqn^ fSloe 

LuzSrTat Phrygio || langutne plnga¥i humug, a 

Semtiepiilta vtrSm eurvTs f^rtuntSr aratris 

OsM, nUnosai || oeoultt herba d)>moi. a 

289. OTHER DAOTYLIO METRES 

1. The Baotylio Tetrameter aeataleetio occurs rarely. It consists of 
four Baotyli, for either of the first three of which a Spondee may be sub- 
stituted: 

2 7-w I 2 7-w I I w- I I . . 

2. The Daotylio Tetrameter oataleotio is similar to the last four feet of 
the Hexameter. It is used chiefly with other verses : 

^ww I Xwv \ Xww^^v 
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3. The Daetylio Dimeter catalectio (called Adonio firom a poem of 
Sappho addressing Adonis), like the last two feet of the Hexameter, con- 
sists of a Daetyl and a Trochee or Spondee. In the Sapphio gtrophe» the 
dactyl is cyclic, and the second foot a trochee : 

4. The Dactylic Trimeter catalectic in gyllabam, or minor Archilochian, 
consists of two Dactyls and a long syllable. It is used only with other 
verses. By adding a pausC} it may be regarded as Dactylic Ttimeter : 

Xww I ^ww I 2 ^ 

290. TROCHAIC METRES. 

1. Trochaic Tetrameter catalectic consists of eight trochees (two trochees 
making a metre), for any of which an irrational trochee may be used, and 
for any but the last a cyclic dactyl, an apparent anapaest (here a resolved 
irrational trochee), or a tribrach. There is a diaeresis after the first 
dimeter. Found only in the comic poets. 

Note 1. — ^As a long syllable shortened, so as to take the place of a short 
syllable in verse, is called irrational, and marked >, the same name 
is given to the foot in which it occurs ; thus, a spondee used for a trochee 
is called an irrational trochee, ^ >, and a spondee used for an iamb, an 
irrational iamb, > ^, 

Note 2.— A dactyl taking the place of a trochee is called a cyc lic dac tyl, 

and is marked -w w; it may be represented approximately by J.J J; ^ui 

anapaest taking the place of an iamb is called a cyclic anapaest, marked 
w W-. The name cyclic, given by the ancients, is supposed to be derived 
from the use of these rapid feet in the dancing measures in the choruses. 

Note 8.— A tribrach taking the place of a trochee has the ictus on its 
first syllable, its first two syUables representing the long syllable of the 
trochee, which of course has the ictus. A spondee used for a trochee has 
also its ictus on the first syllable. 

2. Trochaic Tetrameter catalectic consists of seven trochees and an ad- 
ditional syllable ; the diaeresis after the first dimeter. It is frequent in 
comic poets with the same choice of feet as in the acatalectic. Seneca 
observes stricter rules, allowing tribrachs in the odd places, except the 
last, spondees (i. e., irrational trochees) and irrational anapaests in the 
even places, and cyclic dactyls in the first, second, and sixth places. 

Note. — By observing a pause after the syllable in the eighth place, the 
verse may be treated as acatalectic. The same principle applies in other 
catalectic measures. 

3. Trochaic Dimeter catalectic consists of three trochees and a long 
•yllable. It ia used only in combination with otlieY \e;T%e&, 

23* 
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4. Troebaie Dimeter braehyeaUleetic, or Ithjpludlic, consistB of three 
troelieee, and henoe may be called Troehaie Tripody. It ie used only with 
other venes. 

291. DACTTLO-TROCHAIG OR LOGAOEDIG VERSES. 

1. The Chreater Arehiloehian metre oonsisU of four oyolio daetylt fol- 
lowed by three troeheet. In any of the first three fiMt, irrational 
troohees may be used. It is found only with other verses. 

2. The Alcaie Deeasyllable oonsLstB of two eyolie daetyli (not each 
contained in a single word), followed by two troohees. It is a eombina- 

' tion of the endings of the two metres used in the first three'lines (§ 298, 
4, 6) of the Aleaie stansa, in which it forms, as a refrain, the fourth or 
closing line. 

3. The Aristophanie consists of a daetyl followed by two troeheei ; or, 
otherwise, of a eyelie daetyl, a troohee, a lengthened long syllable, and a 
long syllable with pause : 

■^- M- I *-^ I - A 

292. TROGHAEO'DAGTTLIG METRES 

1. The Sapphic minor is a Troohaio tetrapody, with a daetyl always in 
the third foot. It consists of a troohee, irrational troohee, eyolie daetyl, 
and two trochees. Catullus has, but rarely, a true trochee in the second 
foot. There is a caesura, usually strong, sometimes weak, in the daetyl. 
Usually combined with the Adonic. 

2. The greater Sapphic consists of the minor Sapphic with a choriamb 
inserted before the dactyl. This choriamb is best treated as a cyclic 
dactyl and a long syllable followed by a pause, equivalent to a trochee. 

3. The Phalaeoian, or simply Hendecasyllabui, is also a Trochaic pon- 
tapody. The first foot is usually an irrational trochee, but in CatuUus 
occasionally a true trochee or iamb ; the second a cyclic daetyl (except in 
Catul. 55, where it is frequently a spondee, i. e., an irrational trochee) ; 
the other three feet are trochees. There \r no special caesura. 

4. The AkS&o hendeoaiyllabus consists of a long or short syllable as 
AD snaoruMiB, a troohBBt an irrational ttochfte, wndi tvfi «^02kA ^aaXtsV^. 
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There is generally a diaeresis after the spondee (i. e., the irrational tro- 
chee). It is used in the flnt two lines in the Aloalo staua. 

5. The Aloalo enneaiyllaboi consists of a long or short syllable as an 
anaorisis, a trochee, an irrational troehee, and two troehees. It forms 
the third line of the Aloalo staua. 

6. The Fhereoratian consists in Catollns of a trochee or irrational 
trochee, a cyclic dactyl, and a trochee ; in Horace, of an irrational tro- 
chee, a dactyl, and a spondee (or, better, a lengthened long syllable, fol- 
lowed by a long syllable and a pause). Used in stanzas with other metres. 

-t > I i- V I ul I - A 

7. The Olyconio consists of a trochee or irrational trochee, foUowed by 
a cyclic dactyl, a trochee, and a long syllable with a pause. Catullus 
has usually a trochee in the first place ; Horace almost always a spondee. 

8. The Priapean consists of a trochee or irrational trochee, a cyclic 
dactyl, a trochee, a long syllable followed by a pause, equivalent to a 
trochee, a trochee, a cyclic dactyl, and a trochee. (Catul. 17.) 

> f > 

293. CHORIAMBIG METRES, SO GALLED. 

1. The minor Asolepiadean is sometimes considered as consisting of a 
spondee, a choriamb, and two dactyls ; but, better, of an irrational trochee, 
a cyclic dactyl, a long syllable followed by a pause, making it equivalent 
to a foot, a cyclic dactyl, a trochee, and a long syllable followed by a 
pause. 

2>|i^v|l-l., ||iMw|2w|-A 



2. The greater Asolepiadean is sometimes considered as consisting of a 
spondee, two choriambs, and two dactyls. But each of the choriambs 
should be treated as a dactyl and a long syllable followed by a pause, as 
in the minor Asolepiadean metre. The spondee is an irrational trechee, 
and the dactyls are cyclic. There is usually a diaeresis after each 
choriamb. 

i> I i. w I lL, II i. . I lL ji I. . I 1 . I . A I 

3. For the gnMter Sapphic, see i 898, 8, 
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294. GRETIG AND GREATER IGNIG METRES. 

1. The Cretio Tetrameter aoataleotic consists of four cretics. It occa- 
sionally admits a daetyl or paeon, or even a mologgni as an irrational 
eretie. It is found only in the comic poets. 

2. The Cretio Tetrameter catalectie has three cretios followed by a 
spondee. 

3. The Sotadean consists of three ionici a majori and one troohee. A 
double trochee is often substituted for the third ionic, and sometimes for 
the first; and some of the long syllables are occasionally resolved into two 
shorts. 

296. ANAPAE8TIG METRES. 

1. The Anapaeitio dimeter acataleetio consists of four anapaests, for 
any of which a spondee (with the ietns on the last syllable), and for the 
first and third of which a dactyl (with the iotns on the second syllable), 
may be substituted. There is a diaeresis after the second foot. 

2. The Anapaestic dimeter eataleetio, or Paroemiac verse, consists of 
three anapaests (or their substitutes) and a short syllable. 

3. The Anapaestie monometer aoataleotic consists of two feet, either 
anapaests or spondees. The first may be a daetyl. It is only used inter- 
spersed among dimeters. 

Hete. — Many metrists r^^ard the first two short syllables in an anapaestie 
line as an anaomsis, and Uius treat all anapaestic verses as daetylic. 

296. lAMBIG METRES. 

1. The Iambic Tetrameter eataleetio consists of seven iambs and a half. 
In the first and fifth places are found apparent spondees occasionally. The 
comic poets use apparent spondees and dactyls, and cyclic anapaests, in 
every place but the seventh. 

Note. — In iambic verse, spondees and anapaests take the ictus on the 
last syllable ; tribrachs and dactyls on the second. 

2. The Iambic Trimeter aoataleotic consists of six iambs. It is some- 
times found pure throughout a poem, but generally in Horace admits an 
irrational iamb frequently, a oyclie daetyl rarely, in the first, third, and 
fifth places, and a eyolio anapaest in the first and fifth. The tribrach 
occurs in all places except the last. There is a caesura usually in the 
middle of the third foot, sometimes not until the middle of the fourth. 

3. The Iambic Soaion or Hipponaotean, also a Trimeter Acatalectic, 
differs from the preceding by having always a spondee in the sixth foot 
and iamb in the fifth. Either a spondee, anapaest, or dactyl may be used 
in the first or third feet; a tribrach in the seeond, third, and fourth. 
The oaesttTM is in the third or fourth foot. 

4. The lambio Trimeter oataleotio consiBts oi tvox \sjb^^ «gA ^\k«AP 
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ohloi, or rather of five iambs and a long syllable following by a paostf 
making it equivalent to a foot Spondees (irrational iambs) are sometimes 
used in the first and third places, and a tribrach once occurs. There is a 
diaeresis in the middle of the third foot. It is used only with other verses. 

5. The Iambic Dimeter acatalectic consists of four iambS} for the first 
and third of which a spondee (irrational iamb) is often substituted. A 
tribrach and (cyclic) dactyl also occur, though rarely. It is used with 
other verses. 

6. The Iambic Dimeter catalectic consists of two iambs and a bacchins ; 
or, better, of three iambs and a long syllable followed by a pause. A 
special form of this verse, called the Anacreontic, has an anapaest in the 
first foot. 

7. The Iambic Dimeter braehycatalectic consists of three iambs. It is 
found only at the close of a system of dimeter catalectics. 

Note. — Many metrists regard the first syllable in an iambic line as an 
anacrasiSi and thus treat all iambic verses as trochaiCr 

297. ANAPAESTO-IAMBIG METRE. 

The Oalliambic consists in theory of two Iambic or Anacreontic Dime- 
ters, of which the first is catalectic, and the second braehycatalectic. 
There are thus six feet, which are usually anapaest, iamb, bacchius, 
anapaest, tribrach, iamb ; but with some variations. 

The metre is found only in Catullus 65. The name is from the Gallic 
priests of CybSle, who form the subject of the poem. 

298. BAG cm AG AND LESSER lONIG METRES. 

1. The Bacchiac Tetrameter acatalectic consists of four bacchii ; a long 
syllable may sometimes be resolved into two short, and in some instances a 
molossns occurs as an irrational bacchins. It is found only in comic poets. 

Occasionally a Bacchiac Hexameter occurs. 

2. The Ionic a minori, occurring in Latin only in Horace iii. 12, is 
composed of forty feet, all ionics a minori. As the synaphia is perfect, 
it may be divided into four decameters; but it is best printed in four 
stanzas, in each of which the first, second, and fourth lines are dimeters, 
the third a tetrameter. It may also be divided into stanzas of three lines,' 
two tetrameters and a dimeter. 

299. IAMBS AND DAGTYLS. 

1. The lambilegic verse consists of an iambic dimeter, followed by a 
minor Arohilochian (§ 289, 4), which is a dactylic penthemimer. There 
is a diaeresis after the penthemimer. 

> > ^' _ 
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2. The XUgUmbio vene oonnsts of a daotylio ponihemimor followed by 
an iambic dimeter. There is a diaaresis after the penthemimer. 

> > 
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800. lAMBICO'TROOHAIG METRE. 

The Satumian U the oldest form of Latin verse, resembling the English 
ballad metre : 

The quedn if in her pirlori g teting brdad and honey. 
Many irregnlarities occnr. 

Xzamples: ^ ^ ^^_m^- «^^mX 

Dabnnt malum Metelli, H Naevlo poetae. 

Immortales mortalee || si foret £u flere, 

Flerent divae eamenae || Naeyinm poetam; 

Itaqne postquam est orcino || traditns thesauro 

Obliti sont Komii || loqnier lingna latina. 

801. HORATIAN METRES. 

In the Odes and Epodes of Horace, the following Metres are found 

1. The minor Aielepiadean system, consisting of four minor Asclepia- 
dean verses (298, 1). Od. i. 1 ; iii. 30; iv. 8. 

2. The first Aielepiadean strophe, in which the Olyoonic verse (292, 7) 
alternates with the minor Asolepiadean (298, 1). Od. i. 3, 13, 19, 36; 
iii. 9, 16, 19, 24, 26, 28 ; iv. 1, 3. 

3. The second Asdepiadean strophe, consisting of three miser Asolepi- 
adean verses followed by a Olyconio. Od. i. 6, 16, 24, 33; ii. 12; iii. 10, 
16 ; iv. 6, 12. 

4. The third Asolepiadean strophe, consisting of two minor Asolepi- 
adean verses, a Phereoratean (292, 6), and a Olyconio. Od. i. 6, 14, 21, 
23; iii. 7, 13; iv. 13. 

6. The greater Asdepiadean system, consisting of four greater Asole- 
piadean verses (298, 2). Od. 1 11, 18; iv. 10. 

6. The Sapphic strophe, consisting of three* minor Sapphic verses 
(292, 1) and one Adonic verse (289, 8). Horace has a caesura generally 
in the dactyl. 

Od. i. 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 26, 30, 32, 38 ; ii. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16 ; iii. 8, 11, 14, 
18, 20, 22, 27 ; iv. 2, 6, 11 ; Carmen Saeeulare. 

7. The greater Sapphic strophe ; an Aristophanie verse (291, 8) fol- 
lowed by a greater Sapphic (292, 2). Od. i. 8. 

8. The Alcaic strophe consists of the Alcaic hendecasyllabic verse 
(292, 4) twice repeated, an Alcaic enneasyllabie (292, 6), and an Alcaic 
deeasfUabie vene (291, 2). Horace haa a diaeresii after the second 

trochee in the frst three lines. 
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Hote. — No one who feels the beauty of the refrain in the fourth verse 
of the Alcaic strophe, can fail to recognize the dactylic ending of the hen- 
decasyllable and the trochaic ending of the enneasyllable. Observe, too, 
that the third verse is the doubling of the first half (after the anacrusis) 
of the first and second verses. 

This is often called the Horatian stanza, Horace using it more frequently 
than any other. Od. i. 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37 ; ii. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20 ; iii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29 ; iv. 4, 9, 14, 15. 

9. The first Arohilochian strophe» in which the dactylic hexameter 
alternates with the minor Archilochian verse (289, 4). (Od. iv. 7.) 

10. The second Archilochian strophe, in which the dactylic hexameter 
alternates with an iambilegic verse (299, 1) ; so that in this strophe an 
iambic dimeter is interposed between the two members of the first Archi- 
lochian strophe. Ep. 13. 

11. The third Archilochian strophe ; iambic trimeters alternating with 
elegiambic verses (299, 2). Ep. 11. 

12. The fourth Archilochian strophe, in which the gpreater Archilochian 
verse (291, 1) alternates with the iambic trimeter catalectic, or, as it may 
be better considered, a trochaic pentapody with anacrusis. Od. i. 4. 

13. The Alcmanian strophe : dactylic hexameters alternating with dac- 
tylic tetrameters catalectic (289, 2). Od. i. 7, 28. 

14. The Iambic trimeter. Ep. 17. 

15. The Iambic strophe: iambic trimeters alternating with iambic 
dimeters. The first ten Epodes. 

16. The first Pythiambic strophe: dactylic hexameters alternating 
with iambic dimeters. Ep. 14, 15. 

17. The second Pythiambic strophe : dactylic hexameters alternating 
with iambic trimeters. Ep. 16. 

18. The Trochaic strophe or the Hipponactean : trochaic dimeters 
oatalectic alternating with iambic dimeters catalectic. Od. ii. 18. 

19. The Ionic a minori (298, 2). Od. iii. 12. 

302. EARLY DRAMATIC VERSE. 

In early dramatic verse the quantity of syllables was not so 
definitely fixed or observed as in the later dactylic and other 
verse. The principal cases of deviation may be classified as 
follows : 

1. Final syllables, afterwards short, were sometimes used with their 
original long quantity : as, fama (nom. s^ng.), soror, pater ; amet, sciat, 
ponebat, percipTt, vendidit ; amer, loqnar ; miles. 

2. Final syllables with long vowels were sometimes used as short : as, 
dom^ (abl. sing.), probe (adv.), tace, mann, viri ; conrigi, bonas, foras, 
dolos, oves, manns (ace. plur.), bonis, habent. This is «Amcys\> ^x&Skfi^ 
to iambic words. 
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3. Syllables containiug a vowel followed by two consonants were some- 
times used as short. Such are : 

Syllables in the later language written with doubled consonants: as, 
Tmmo, Tile, iimtllimae, Philtppui, ^sse, ooeulto ; 

Some syllables with two different consonants : as, inter, Ynterim, tntnr, 
Tnde, tste, onde, nempe, omnii, Acquis. So also (according to some) 
voluptai, magtstratui, miniitrabit, veniuitaf, geneetns (or perhaps 
volptai , magitratas) ; expediant, ezigere, Sxorem. 

4. Final syllables ending in a consonant were sometimes not lengthened, 
though the next word began with a consonant : as, (in Terence) entm vero, 
AuotSs lit, Boror diotast, dabit nemo, gimol conflciam, tamen snspicor; 
apad is frequently so used: even student facere. This license is most 
frequent when the final consonant is m, s, r, or t ; and is due to the ten- 
dency of the early language to drop the final consonant, and to shorten the 
final vowel. 

5. Synizesis is freely used : as, tvos for tuos, svos for suns, sojo for sole, 
pver for puer, fvit for fait, ^'es for dies, fi^o for fillo, oljum for otium. 

6. Long initial syllables were slurred into short quantity when they fol- 
lowed monosyllables or elided pyrrichs ; sometimes also at the beginning 
of a verse. 

7. Spondees, dactyls, anapaests, and even proceleusmatics, were freely 
used for iambs or trochees, except in the last foot of the verse; (Hoby, in part.) 

303. METRICAL REALINO. 

1. Verse should be read with a certain metrical expression, 
which a delicate taste will suggest, but for which no formal 
rules can be given. Some iotuses will be observed more 
strongly than others. The meaning of the words, and their 
rhetorical character as spirited or quiet, glad or plaintive, etc., 
will have its influence. 

2. While students will need some exercises at first in simply 
marking off the feet, and indicating the place of ictus, caesura, 
or diaeresis, before they become initiated in the mysteries of 
metre, good metrical readinsr» as in English verse, preserves 
the words intact, and gives to the ear at once the sense and 
the melody. 

3. Some kinds of verse admit of more than one way of scan- 
ning, and metrists differ in their preferences. But as the rhjrthm 
depends upon the alternations of long and short syllables — un- 
disputed facts in any verse, unless sometimes in the final syllable 
— there is not room for so much difference in the actual reading 

as there is in regard to the theory o£ tYie ^^.tucW^^ ol\JftfcN^\sfc, 
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Grammatical and Rhetorical Terms. 
304. grammatical terms and fioures. 

AmphTbolU, ambiguily ; e. g., «io ta Bomuioi vinoere po*i«, "Pjrrhus 

the Romans shall, I Bay, subdue; " where te may be subject and Bo- 

mkBOl object, nud vice veria. 
AnMSlnthSn, non-ieq^ieace, where a Benteace is begun in one way and 

finished in another way, nith a changed constraction ; e. g., Deoi vert- 

■imiU sit nt alioi Indnlgentiui traotent for deoa . , . alioi traaton or 

Dl . . . nt . . . tractant. 
AnftitrSphS, inversion; e. g., mal« quod th It for quod male vnlt; toaum 

for onm te ; tranitia per et Temot for p«r tranitra, etc. 
AphMTB)ii, omii^on of a letter or syllable at the beginning of a word ; 

e. g., lii for itlii, natni for gnatni. 
ApSoopa, cutting off, i. e., omission of a letter or syllable at the end of a 

word ; e. g., ills for illna, m« for med, vigil for vigUtt. . 
ApSdSltl, rrpj^, applied especially to the consequent clause of aconditional 

sentence. 
Anludim, use of an old or obsolete form, word, or eipreasioa; e. g., oUi 

in Vergil for ilU;dnallam in Horace for ballnm; animal; in aawtim 

tnagnnm (Lucr.). 
AMimiUtlon, when of two consonants the fonher is either made the tame 

as tbe latter, or changed into another coneoaantoFlika kind: as, osui 

foreadti; teriptua for Miibtu ; dabninm for dafaudtam (where the 

t of the suffix is changed to i, and the final d of the stem assimilated 

to it; a being often written for double i). 
AayndatSn, omitHon of conjuvetione; a, g., ning (Miotui; larta taeta; 

Indeventii remit In paUiampTaparaTi(Cic.); abiit,ezoBitit, eyaiit, 

AttneWia, wien « word, bj the influence of anoltieT,iadv<(«T\«A^to\a<CGA 
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tiBual oonstruotion to a less usual one; e. g., Me est qnem quaere 

heminem ; urbem quam statue vestra est. 
Barbarism, using a faulty iwnrLulin word, especially a word faultily 

formed ; e. g., gladia for gladii, seala for sealae. Distinguished by 

relatipg to a single word from soleoism which relates to false syntax 

of several words or a phrase. 
Braehyiogy, shortening of expression. 
Crasts, union of two or more yowel sounds ; e. g., een for eoherSi pronus 

for proverguB. 
Diaeri^sts, separation of one vowel sound into two; e. g., Orphieiui for 

Orpheui : also the treatment of a usually consonantal v as a vowel ; 

e. g., sYluae for silvae. In ver8e» it means also the coincidence of the 

end ef a werd with the end ef a feet. 
EothlipBis, crashing out, in verse of a syllable ending in m before an en- 
suing vowel. 
EUipstg, omission of one or more words which would be used if complete 

fidness of expression were necessary. 
Enallage, change; 1. e. putting of one part of speech, number, case, tense, 

ete., for another; e. g., vivere nestrum for vita neetra; nos for ege; 

mox navigo for navigabe. 
EpenthesiB, insertion ; e. g., of u in Aloumena for Alomena; p in sumpei, 

Bumptum. 
Oraeoism or Hellenism ; use of a Greek form or construction, not properly 

Latin also; e. g., amplezi habent for amplexi sunt. 
Hendiadj^g, one by two; use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead of a 

single noun with a modifier ; e. g., paterae et aurum for anreae paterae. 
Hypallage, exchange ; applied to such deviations from ordinary expression 

or construction as Tyrrhenui tnbae clangor for Tyrrhenae tnbae elan* 

gor ; arma dei Voloania for arma a dee Voloano facta. 
Hyperbaton, transgression; i. e. when a considerable clause or expression 

is interpolated between two parts of a sentence mutually connected in 

meaning ; e. g., hyperboreo septem subjecta trioni ; animadverti om- 

nem accnsatoris orationem in duas divisam esse partes. 
Hyphen, union of two words, as if by composition ; e. g., non-sutor, on« who 

is iiot a tailor y ignari ante-malorum, ignorant of the ills before. 
Metathesis, change of position; transposition of two or more letters in a 

word ; e. g., cretus for certns. 
Paragoge, addition ; applied e. g., (according to a probably fiedse theory) to 

the formation of dioier from dici by the addition of er. 
Parenthesis, insertion of a clause into the midst of another ; e. g., si nos, 

id quod maxima debet, nostra patria deleotat (Cic). The term is 

generally applied to an ordinary insertion ; if unusual either from its 

oharacter or length, it is sometimes called hyperbaton. 
Pleonasm, saying too much^ an unnecessary i\i\tivi9?«» oi feiL'^t«a«tfSBL\ ^. ^.^ 
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orant omnino itinera duo, quibus itineribus domo exire possent 
(Caes.) ; suo gibi gladio huno jugnlo, / slay him vrUh his own sword 
to him; praesengi priuB ; nemo unus. 

Pri^lepgis, anticipation^ applied to such use of an adjective as laceras aries 
ballistave eoncutit arces, where the towers are laoerae from the effects 
of eoncutit. 

Pro tails, proposaly applied to the relative or especially to the conditional 
clause. 

Syllepsis, taJdng together^ applied to the relation of an adjective to two or 
more nouns of different genders ; e. g., pater et mater et ftlia capti sunt. 

Synaer^sis, contraction of two vowels into one sound: e. g., treating 
deinde, quoad as monosyllables ; aureo, eidem as dissyllables ; ariete, 
tenuia as trisyllables. Other terms are synecphonesis and synlseeis. 
All three are variously distinguished and applied, but most frequently 
used of those contractions which are regarded as exceptional and not 
expressed in writing; while crasis applies to such contractions as au- 
ceps for aviceps, cogo for eo-ago. 

Synaloepha, coalescing of two vowels, applied to the elision in verse of the 
vowel at the end of one word before a vowel beginning the next. 

Syncope, striking together, applied to the omission of a letter or syllable in 
the middle of a word ; e. g., saeclum for saeculum, puertia for puerttia, 
luna for lucna, pergo for perrego. 

Synecphonesis, pronouncing together, see Synaeresis. 

Sj^esis, where the construction is adapted to the se^ise of the word rather 
than to ikefonn; e. g., turba ruunt; turba oiroumfusi f^emabant 
(Liv.); oonoursus populi mirantium (Liv.). 

Synliesis, settlement together, see Synaeresis. 

Tmesis, cutting of a compound word into two, separated by other words ; 
e. g., septem subjeota trioni for septemtrioni ; per mihi gratnm 
foceris for pergratum ; quae me cunque vocant for quaecnnque me ; 
and saxo cere eomminuit brum which Ennius wrote, probably mis- 
taking cerebrum for a compound. 

Zeugma, joining, where a verb grammatically belonging to two or more 
nouns is in sense appropriate to one only (or to less than all) ; e. g., te 
greges centum Siculaeque circum mugiunt vaccae (Hor.); where 
lotvvng does not properly suit greges sc. ovium. Kagonem alii nau- 
f^agio (sc. perisse), alii a sends ipsius interfectum, scriptum reli- 
quernnt (Nep.). 

306. RHETORICAL TERMS, OR FIGURES OF SPEECH, 

Allegory, a continued description of one thing in terms and in images 
properly belonging to another ; e. g., at jam tempus equum fumantia 
solvere colla (Verg.), of concluding a book. A more detailed alle^ocY 
ia seen in Horace's description (Od. i. 14) of the State m^p^YVcvsa!^ ^\^- 
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culties under the name of a ihip toiaed by wavei. Essentially, alle- 
gory is a chain of metaphors. 

Alliteration, the use in the same sentence of several words b^inning with the 
mine leUer ; e. g., Tite, tnte Tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tolisti (Enn.). 

Anaphora, repetition of the same word or grammatical form at the begin- 
ning of several clauses ; e. g., in hii templii at^ue teotii dux Lentulus 
•rat eoni titntus meii com iliis, meii laboribni, mei oapitii perioulii, 
line tumultu, line deleetu, line armii (Cic). 

AntYtheiYi, contrast ; e. g., ego projector, quod tu peccai ; tu delinquii, ego 
arguor; pro malefaotii Helena redeat, virgo pereat innocent (Enn.). 

Anton^maiia, eubstittUing a description for a name ; e. g., Tydldei for 
Diomedei ; everior Karthaginii for Bcipio ; Satumia for Juno. 

ApoiiopeiTi, breaking into silence; an abrupt pause after a sentence or 
subject has been begun ; e. g., Quoi ego—icd motoi praettat compo- 
nere fluotus. 

Apostrophe, turning away to address some persoi?, or thing, who is absent 
or at least not the proper object of address at the time ; e. g., o legei 
Poroiae legeique Semproniae (Cic.) ; oitae Mettum in diveria qua^ 
drigae diitulerant : at tu dictii, Albane, manerei (Verg.) ; Quid non 
mortalia peotora oogii, auri sacra famei 1 

CatachresTs, a vrrong use of a term, either to supply the place of a non-exist- 
ing word, e. g., parrioida for the murderer of a brother ; or to put a differ- 
ent aspect on a case ; e. g., vlrtui for temeritas, liberalitas for luzuria. 

Chiasm, making a X (Chi), i. e., crossing ^ where a second and correspond- 
ing set of words are stated in inverse order to that of the first set; 
e. g., multa quae nostra causa non lacimui, lacimui causa amicomm 
(Cic). See \ 260, 6. 

Climax (or gradatio), ladder ^ a series of words or expressions each strongei: 
than the preceding : e. g., nihil agis, nihil moliris, nihil cogitai, quod 
ego non mode audiam, sed etiam videam planeque sentiam (Cic). 

Enallage, change^ i. e., the use of a more general word for a specific word ; 
e. g., Poenus for Hannibal, urbs for Boma; TOi, o Calliope. 

Epexegesis, additional explanation^ applied to such usages as habere in lo- 
ricam donat habere viro (Yerg.), or to the subordinate clause in pacem 
amicitiamque hortatui est, ut cum rege in gratiam rediret (Nep.). 

Euphemism, the use of softened language to express what is disagreeable 
or distressing. 

HomoDOteleuton, like ending of several clauses ; e. g., in muroi itatim 
curritur, exercitus a sociis accersitur, dilectus juventuti denuntia- 
tur ; neminem alteri posse dare in matrimonium nisi penei quem 
sit patrimonium. 

Homonymia, applicability of the same word to different things ; such words 
are called homonyma ; e. g., taurus may be an animal, a mountain, a 
constellation, name of a man, or root of a tree. 
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Hyperbole, exaggeration; e. g., gemini minantnr in caelum leopuli 
( Verg.) ; or the description of Camilla's swiftness (Aen. vii. 808-811). 

HjBteron proteron, pvMing the former later, when that which naturally 
comes first is mentioned last; e. g., moriamur et in media arma 
ruamuB (Verg.). 

Irony, dissimulation, says one thing and means another, but so as to 
let the real meaning be understood; e. g., in balneii delituemnt: 
testii egregioB ! dein temere prosiluerunt ; hominei temperantii ! 
(Cic. Caec. 26) ; meque timoris argue tu, Drance, quando tot Btragis 
aoervoi Teucrorum tua dextra dedit ! (Verg.) 

LitoteB, plainness, states less than is actually meant ; e. g,, non nego 
instead of aio ; non indootuB for doctus ; non laudo for culpo. 

Metaphor (or trauBlatio), transference of a term from its proper subject 
to another, on account of some resemblance or analogy between their 
meanings ; frequently the application of a physical or concrete term 
to a mental or abstract subject; e. g., Bitiunt BegetOB; asper homo 
(rough, i. e.j ill-tempered) ; inoensuB ira, on fire with rage ; eloquentiae 
fttlmina. It differs from allegory only by being less sustained, and by 
being worked into the discourse instead of being an independent fable. 
Almost all language is metaphor, more or less vivid and conscious. 

Metonymy, ch^jmge of name, applied to such expressions as KeptunuB for 
sea; VuleanuB for fire; Ceres for com; bene moratae urboB for bene 
morati urbis oives ; Oraeoia for Oraeoi ; Vergilius for oarmina Ver- 
gili; proximuB ardet Uoalegon, where TJcalegon is for Ucal^on*s 
house. Among the substitutions of names made by Metonymy are 
that of the cause for the effect; the container for what is eontained; 
the property for the substance ; the sign for the thing signified : and 
vice versa : also, the parts of the body for certain affections ; the pos- 
sessor for the thing possessed ; the place and time for the persons 
and things which they comprise. 

Onomatopceia, n^m^ making, in modem writers applied only to making 

names from the sounds which they are to denote; e. g., ulula, hotgler; 

murmur; clangor; hirrire (of a dog snarling). 
Oxymoron, keen, though apparently foolish, applied to such expressions, 

uniting seeming contraries, as insaniens sapientia ; strenua inertia ; 

splendide mendax :^ et absentes adsunt et egentes abundant et im- 

becilli valent et, quod difficilius dictu est, mortui.vivunt (Cic. 

Lael, 7). 
Paronomasia (adnominatio), playing upon the sound of words ; pu/nning ; 

e. g., consul ipse parvo animo et pravo, facie magis quam facetiis 

ridiculuB (Cic). Inceptio est amentium hand amantium (Ter.). 

Praetor iste vel potius praedo sociorum. Cui quod libet, hoe licet. 

Hunc avium dulcedo ducit ad avium. 

PeriphrSgjB, roundabotU expression, circumlooutiou ; ft. ^,, tsA ^^^«x^ ^^^ 
24* 
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diflM ; TOB oratoi toIo for tob oro ; BeipioniB providentia Karthaginii 

opoB firegit for Beipio Karthmginem fregit. 
PrOiopopcBia, pfrsonification, representing inanimate things as living and 

acting ; e. g., emdelitatlB mater aTaritia'st, pater furor. Si patria 

mea loqnatur, **M. Tnlli, quid agiBl" (Cic.) Bztemplo Libyae 

magnaa it Fama per nrbes (Verg.). 
STmTla or Parabole, an apt compariton illustrating a statement ; e. g., per 

urbeB HannilMd ItaloB oeu flasima per taedaa val Snrus per Sieiikui 

equitavit undas (Hor.). 
Soleeism, a grammatical blunder in maUers of syntax; " Qnintilian 

instances non faeeris for ne feoeris ; hie aut iUe for hie an ille ; eo 

intus and intro sum for eo iutro and intui sum." 
Syn^edoehe, when the whole is understood along tffUh (i. e., under the 

name of) a part ; e. g., puppii for nayii ; teotnm for domua; muoro 

or ferrum for gladiui ; oaput for homo. 
Synonymia, using different words or expressions for the same meaning ; 

e. g., non feram, non patiar, non iinam (Cic). Words of the same or 

like meaning are called synonyma ; e. g., gladius with eniia ; acutum 

with clipeus ; mare with pontui. 
Tautology, repetition of the same thing ; sometimes used as identical with 

iynonymia ; sometimes applied to repetitions of the same word ; e. g., 

non solum igitur lllud judicium judicii simile, judioes, non fuit 

(Cic). Kam cujus rationis ratio non exstat, ei rationi non est 

fldem habere (Comif.). 
Whether the use of any of these figures ia legitimate or proper depends 
on the context and the occasion, and ou general considerations of intelligi- 
bility, good sense, vigorous expression, propriety, habit of speakers and 
writers, and the like. A name confers no lioense, and a grammatical or 
rhetorical figure is a name of a fact, not of a law. (Boby, in part.) 

Money, \A/'eights, and Measures. 

306. value of coins. 

1. From 461 to 269 B. c. : 

The as libralis, of copper about 10 cents. 

2. From 269 to 217 B. C. : 

The as sextantarius, of copper '' 2 cents. 

The sestertiui, of silver ^ 5 cents. 

The denarius, of silver '^ 19 cents. 

3. From 217 to 30 B. c. : 

The sestertius, of silver '* 4 cents. 

The denarius, of silver " 16} cents. 

The aureus, of gold (25 denarii, or 100 sestertii) " $4.17. 

Hence mille sestertium '^ $41.67. 

deoiea festertium (a million sester^^^ ^^ %^\^^n j^. 
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807. THE NAMING OF SUMS OF MONEY. 

1. The ordinary unit of reckoning was the leitertiiu or nummui ; in 
full, BBBtertiuB nummui. Up to two thousand, the nouns leBtertii or 
nummi are used: as, decern BeBtertii, ten sesterces; dneenti nnmmi, two 
hundred sesterces ; quinl sestertii, ^ve sesterces ecLch. For higher num- 
bers, in thousands up to a million, a neuter noun in the plural number, 
sestertia, was used : as, septem sestertia, seven thousand sesterces, instead 
of septem miUia sestertium ; or both millia and sestertia are found : as, 
dena millia sestertia, ten thousand sesterces; or, again, in poetry millia 
is used with an ellipsis of sestertium : as, mullum sex millibus emit, he 
bought a mullet for six thouscmd sesterces, Horace has bis dena sestertia 
nummum, twenty thousand sesterces, 

2. In sums of a million and upwards, numeral adverbs are employed : as, 
deeies centum (or oentena) millia sestertium. Usually the numeral ad- 
verb and sestertium are put alone : as, deeies sestertium, a million ses- 
terces; or, when the context is clear, the adverb is used alone, as simply 
deeies ; we fuad also, for the same sum of a million sesterces, deoies oentena 
millia or deeies oentena. In such expressions, sestertium was taken to 
be a neuter noun, in the singular number : as, (nominative) sestertium 
quadragies relinquitur, /our million sesterces are left; (accusatiye) ses- 
tertium quadragies aooepi, / haA)e received four million sesterces; (abla- 
tiye) sestertio deoies fundum emi, / have bought an estate for a million 
sesterces; in sestertio vioies egere, to be poor in the possession of two 
million sesterces. 

Abbreviations are used : as, HS. DC. = 600 sesterces; HS. SS. = 600,000 
sesterces (or 600 sestertia) ; HS. |D^| = 60,000,000 sesterces. See J 66, 13 ; 
J817, 8. 

308. INTEREST. 

The as and its fractional parts were used in designating rates of interest. 
Thus, the interest being paid monthly at the rate of so much per 100 asses, 

unoiae usurae = ^ per cent, per month = 1 per cent per annum ; 
sexUntes usurae = J " " = 2 " " 

• quadrantes usurae = J " " = 3 " " 

and so on ; 
asses usurae = i " " =12 " " 

Asses usurae were also called oentesimae ; binae oentesimae = 2 per 
cent, per month = 24 per cent. ; quaternae oentesimae =» 48 per cent per 
annum. Horace says, quinas hio oapiti mercedes exseoat (i. e., quinas 
centesimas), this man slices off 60 per cent, from the capital, because in 
lending money he deducts interest at the rate of five per cent, per month. 

Unoiarum fiienus, the yearly interest legalized by the Twelve Tables^ W8& 
probably one tmoia per as, or 8} per cent., for t\ie old -j^ai oi \«^ iBkSSttJCMk% 
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809. WEIGHTS. 

1. The unit or ai of weight was the libra, or Boman pound, the sup- 
posed weight which a man could support ou his haud horizontally extended. 
It was duodecimal ly divided, the unoia, or ounce, being its 12th part, the 
Mxiptulum or Bempulum, scruple, its 288th part Its weight was about 
5050 grains English, or about | pound Troy. 

2. The C^ek system also was used in the imperial times, the unit being 
a denarius, called from the Qreek drachma, of which the libra contained 
until Nero's time 84 ; afterwards 96. This latter drachma contained three 
•criptnla, the tcriptulnm two oboli, the obolus three Biliqnae. 

810. MEASURES OF LENGTH, 

1. The unit or as of length was pes, the foot; digitui was a finder- 
breadth; palmus, a hand-breudth, was four digiti; pes, a foot, was four 
palmi or sixteen digits. 

2. In the duodecimal division of the foot, uneia, the twelfth part, was 
an inch. Three unoiae made a palmus. Two feet are sometimes (billed 
dupondius; two and a half feet, sestertiuB, also gradua, or step; one and 
a half feet, seaquipos, called also cubitus, the fore-arm. 

Ulna, an ell, is sometimes a synonym of cubitus; but it sometimes 
means the full span of a man's arms, or six feet, 

3. Land was measured out by the pertica or docempeda, a rod of ten 
feet. The actus (i. e., the furrow made at one drawing (driving) of the 
plough-oxen) measured twelve rods. 

4. The unit of distance was the passus, pa^e, consisting of two g^aduf 
or steps, hence of five feet. It represents the distance from the point 
where, in walking, the same foot is taken up to the point where it is put 
down. MiUe passus (or millia passuum or millia) was the Roman mile, 
4850 English feet, or .919 English mile. The pes was 11.6 English inches. 

The stadium, or furlong, was } of a Boman mile. 

311. MEASURES OF SURFACE, 

1. The as of superficial measure was the jugerum. It contained 2 
square actus, or 28,800 square feet ; each actus 144 square rods or perticae. 
The square rod was called a scrupulum, or deoempeda quadrata. Two 
jugera made an heredium ; 100 heredia formed ajenturia ; 4 centnriae 
a saltus. 

2. The pes quadratus was .94 English square foot ; the jugerum almost 
I of an English acre ; an heredium nearly an acre and a quarter. 

312. MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

1. The unit of liquid measure was the quaA.Ta.utQA> & vessel of a cuJbit 
/ooi in content, after Cicero's time called \he am^\i»T%b» TVi^ %.m:^vc^=^ 
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two urnae ; the ama = four ooxigii ; the ooxigius = six lextarii ; the sez- 
tariui = two hemlnae ; the hemlna = two quartarii ; the quartariiu — 
two aoetabula. Twenty amphorae made a onleui. The amphora was 
about 5f gallons English. 

2. The duodecimal system was applied to the sextarioS) which was a 
little less than an English pint (.96). Its twelfth, or uncia, was a cyathus, 
not quite half an ordinary wine-glass. The triexu was 4 cyathi; the 
quadrani, 3 cyathi ; the lextani, 2 cyathi ; and so on. 

3. The unit of dry measure was the modiuB, nearly one peck, or i 
bushel, English. It held two Bemodii or 16 Bextarii. The divisions of the 
BOXtariuB (sometimes called libratrius) were the same as in liquid measure. 

Computation of Time. 

313. 1. The Romans' civil day, as recognized in law, was from midnight 
to midnight ; a natural day, from sunrise to sunset. The natural day was 
divided into twelfthB, called horae, which were therefore of different abso- 
lute lengths according to the time of year. From December 23d, when the 
day at Rome was, according to modem reckoning, 8 hours 54 minutes long, 
and the Roman hour was 44^ minutes, the length increased up to the 25th 
of June, when the day was 15 hours 6 minutes, and the Roman hour 75^ 
minutoB. At the equinoxes, 23d. March, 25th. September, the Roman 
hour was of the same length as our own. The civil day is sometimes 
spoken of as divided into twenty-four hours. 

2. The night was for military purposes divided into four watches (vigilia 
prima, etc.) of equal length. And a similar division of the day into four 
parts is also implied by Yarro's account of the praetor's marshal crying the 
third hour, noon, and the ninth hour. 

3. The division of time into weeks of seven days with distinct names was 
not used by the Romans before the introduction of Christianity. The 
months were distinguished by the names adopted by us from the Romans, 
excepting that, before the time of the Emperor Augustus, Julius and Au- 
gustus had the names of QuinctTlis and SextHis (i. e., fifth and sixth 
month, March being the first). The days of the month were computed 
from three leading days in each, which were called respectively Calendae 
(KaL), Konae (Non.), &nd Idus (Id.) ; to these the name of the month was 
appended as an adjcctiTe. The Calendae was the first day of every month ; 
the Nonae and Idus the fifth and thirteenth, except in the months of 
March, May, July, and October, in which they were the seventh and 
fifteenth respectively.^ From these days they counted backwards, the 
days between the 1st and the Nones being reckoned as so many days before 

* In March, July, October, May, 
The Ides were on the fifteenth day, 
The Nones upon the seventh, we say, 
CFor other months, take two aNva,v.^ 
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the Nones : the days between the Nones and Ides as so many days before 
the Ides ; and the remaining days of the month as so many days before the 
Kalends of the next month. The day immediately preeeding any of these 
reckoning points was called pridie Nouas^ etc.; the day next bat one 
before was the third day before (in consequence of the Nones, etc., being 
themteWes inelnded in the reckoning), and so on. 

4. There are two abbreviated modes of denoting the date ; e. g., the 27th 
of March might be marked as yi Kal. Apr., or a. d. vi Kal^ Apr. The first 
is for lexto (die ante) Kalendas Aprilei ; the second for ante diem lextnm 
Xalendaa Apriles. The latter expression appears to have originally signi- 
fied before {on the sixth day) the Kalends of April; the exact day being 
thrown in parenthetically, and attracted from the ablative into the accusa- 
tive case in consequence of following ante. Similarly we find the date 
sometimes denoted by the number of days preceding a festival : as, a. d. ▼. 
Terminalia. i. e., 19th Feb. (the festival of the god of boundaries being on 
the 2Sd Feb.). This expression was considered as one word, before which 
in or ex may stand : as, Ex ante diem iii Konas Jnniai ntqne ad pridie 
Kalendas Septembrei, from the Sd June to the Slst August; diflerre 
aliquid in ante diem xv Kalendas KoTembres, to put off something to t/ie 
ISth October. 

5. The readiest way of reckoning the day is, 

1. If the date lie between the Kalends and Nones, or between the Nones 
and Ides, to subtract the number of the day mentioned from the number of 
the day on which the Nones or Ides fall, and add one (for the inclusive 
reckoning). 

2. If the date lie between the Ides and the Kalends, to subtract the 
number of the day mentioned from the number of the days in the month, and 
add two (i. e., one for the inclusive reckoning, and one because the Kalends 
are not the last of the month in which the date lies, but the first of the 
following month). 

6. In leap year the intercalated day was counted between a. d. vi Kal. 
Mart, and a. d. vii Kal. Mart., and called a. d. bissextom Kal. Mart. 
(Hence the name of leap year, annus bissextllis.) 

7. Before the reformation of the Calendar by Julius Caesar, b. c. 45, 
the number of days in the months was in March, May, July, and October, 
31 ; in February 28 ; in all the rest 29. As these four months were two days 
longer, the Nones and Ides were two days later. This should be remem- 
bered in reading Cicero's letters, many of which were written before 45 B. c. 
After that year the number of days in each month was the same as now. 

8. The year was designated by the names of the consuls for that year. 
Thus, Vergil was bom M. Licinio Crasso et Cn. Pompeio Magno consulibus 
(abl. absol.), in the consulship of Crassus and Pompey, Sometimes events 
are dated in their year after the founding of the city (A. u. c, u. c, or a.). 
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9. The foUowiDg Table supposes the date to be lubBequent to B. C. 46. 
The usual abbreviated form is given. 

It must be remembered that Kalendae, Konae, and Idus are feminine, 
and the months adjectives; that Che dates Kalendis, Konis, and Idibus {<ni 
the firstj fifthy etc.) are in the ablative; and that a. d. vi Kon. Mart., 
etc., is for ante diem sextum Konas Martiaa. 
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a. d. viii Kal. 
a. d. vii Kai 
a. d. vi. Kal. 
a. d. V. Kal.* 
a. d. iv. Kal. 
a. d. iii Kal. 
Prid. Kai 



^1 



A 



* In leap year, the a4th Feb. was called a. d. bis aextum Kal. Mart. ; the 
35th, a. d. vi. Kal. Mart. ; the 36th, a. d. v. Kal. Mart. ; the 37th, a. d. iv. Kal. 
Mart. ; the aSth, a. d. iii. Kal. Mart. ; the agth, Prid. Kal. Mart. The first 
twenty-three days were designated as in other years. 
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Principal Extant Latin - Authors. 
814. prae-ciceronian age. 

On. VaeviuB, a Latin of Campania, d. 199 B. c. Dramatic and epie 
poemi ; only fragments extant 

T. Xaoeius Plautni, b. 254 b. c, at Sassina in Umbria, d. 184 B. c. 
Comedies, 20 of which are extant, many being written 201-189 B. c. 

Q. Snnius, b. 239 B. c, at Rndiae in Calabria, d. 169 B. c. Poems epic 
and dramatic ; only fragments extant 

M. Porcios Cato (Cenioriniui), b. 234 B. c, at Tuscnlnm, d. 149 B. c. 
History, speeches, and treatise on farming; this treatise and fragments 
extant 

P. TSfrentiiiB, b. 185 b. c, at Carthage, d. 159 B. c. Six comedies; all 
preserved. 

L. Attius (or Aocius), b. 170 B. c, d. circa 104 B. c. Tragedies and other 
poems ; fragments only extant 

C. LoeTUni, b. 148 B. c, at Suessa Aurunca in Campania, d. 103 B. c. 
Satires ; only fragments extant 



315. GOLDEN AGE. 
1. Ciceronian: 

ComTfYoins, probable name of the author of a treatise on rhetoric ad- 
dressed to C. Herennius and printed with Cicero's works. Possibly Q. 
Cornificios trib. pi. 69 B. C. 

X. Terentini Varro, b. 116 b. c, at Keate, d. 27 B. c. Antiquarian and 
grammatical writings; satires, partly in verse; a treatise on farming. 
Extant : part of a work on the Latin language (written cir. 43 B. c), and 
the treatise de re mstica (written 37 B. c.) : fragments only of others. 

M. Tnlliui Cioero, b. 106 B. c, at Tusculum, d. 43 B. c. Speeches, 
treatises on rhetoric and philosophy, and private letters. 58 speeches 
(some mutilated), most of the treatises, and many letters, are extant 
Speeches from 81 B. c. ; treatises from 55 B. c, except a work on rhetoric 
written in his youth ; letters from 68 B. c. : all reaching nearly to his death. 
Fragments only of his poems extant. 

Q. Tullius Cicero, b. 102 B. c, d. 43 B. c. A short political essay de 
petitione oonsnlatui : extant (with his brother's writings). 

C. JnliuB Caesar, b. 100 B. c, d. 44 b. c. Speeches, history, treatises on 
astronomy and grammar; only histories (or rather notes for history) of his 
own campaigns extant 

A. HirtiuB, d. 43 B. c, wrote 8th book of Caesar de Bello Oallioo, and 
Bellum Alezandrinum : both extant, printed with Caesar. 

Cornelins KepoSi b. 104 to 94 b. c, near the Po, d. after 32 B. c. History 
in the form of biographies : some extant. 
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T. LneretiuB CSms, b. 90 b. c, d. 55 B. c. Philosophical poem : extant 

C. Valerini Catullus, b. 87 B. c. at Verona, d. 54 B. c. Poems, of 
varied character; epic, lyric, occasional : extant. 

PubliliuB SsrruB of Antioch, cir. 45 B. c. Mimes. Extant a collection 
of proyerbial lines extracted from them. 

C. SallustiuB CrispuB, b. 87 B. c, at Amitemum, d. 34 B. c. History. 
Elxtant: histories of wars with Catiline and with Jugurtha, and some 
speeches from the other histories. 

X. CaeliuB X. F. BufuB, b. 85-82 B. c, d. cir. 48 B. c. Speeches. Some 
lively letters to Cicero are extant, forming Book viii. of Cic. ad Famili- 
arcB. 

Among other correspondents of Cicero, several of whose letters have 
come to ns with Cicero's, are L. XunatiuB PlancuB (Cic. ad Fam. Book 
X.) ; C. AsiniuB PoUio (same Book) ; D. Brutus (Book xi.) ; C. CasBius 
(Book xii.) ; P. LentuluB (ibid.) ; M. Junius Brutus (Cic. EpUt, ad M, 
Brutum), One or two letters also occur from C. Jul. Caesar, Cn. Pompeius, 
X. PorciuB Cato, M. Antonius, M. Lepidus, Q. Xetellus Kepos, Xatius, 
Caecina, Cicero filius. 

2. Augustan: 

P. VergiliuB Xaro, b. 70 B. c, at Andes, near Mantua, d. 19 B. c. 
Bural and epic poems, viz., BucolTca (B. c. 41-38) ; Oeorgica (B. c. 37-30) ; 
AenelB (begun cir. b. c. 26; left unfinished at his death): all extant. 
Some other smaller poems, partly satirical, which have been ascribed to 
him, are extant. 

Q. HoratiuB Flaccus, b. 65 b. c, at Venusia, d. 8 B. c. Poems lyrical 
and satirical or didactic ; partly in the form of epistles ; all extant. 

T. LTviuB, b. 59 B. c, at Patavium, d. 16 A. D. History of Rome from 
the foundation of the city to the death of Drusus (9 B. C), in 142 books, 
of which 35 books (viz., i.-x., xx.-xlv.) only are extant. 

AlbluB TibulluB, b. cir. 54 B. C, d. 19 B. c. Poems chiefly amatory. 
Other poems are printed with Tibullus', especially those of 

LygdamuB, b. cir. 43 b. c. Amatory poems. 

SextUB PropertiuB, b. cir. 49 B. c, in Umbria, d. after 16 B. o. Poems 
chiefly amatory ; all extant 

L. AnnaeuB Seneca (the father), b. cir. 54 B. c, at Corduba, d. cir. 38 
A. D. Wrote in old age reminiscences and specimens of the exercises of 
rhetorical schools, called Suasoriae and Controversiae ; partly extant. 
(Often called Seneca Rhetor to distinguish him from his son.) 

VitruviuB PoUio, cir. 14 B. c. Wrote a work on Architecture, still 
extant. 

P. OvidiuB Naso, b. 43 B. c, at Sulmo, d. 17 A. D. Poems amatory 
(b. c. 14-1 A. D.), mythological and antiquarian (A. D. 2-8), and elegiac 
(A. D. 9-16) ; all extant. A tragedy which he wrote is not extant 

OrStiuB. Poem on bunting; extant probably only m ^«xVi. 
25 T 
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ManTliiui. Poem on astronomy written about the end of Angnstos's 
reign; extant 

816. SILVER AOE. 

1. Early: 

- T. ClandioB Caeiar Oermanions, b. 15 B. o., d. 18 A. D. Translation in 
hezametera of Aratus's poem on the constellations. 

If. Velleiiui Pateroolni, a soldier before 1 a. d., died after 30 A. D. 
Iloman history ; a short work, mainly extant. 

VaU^rius XaxYmns, cir. 30 A. o. Wrote a collection of anecdotes, all or 
almost all extant. 

A. Cornelius Celsns, time of Tiberius. Practical treatises on yarions 
arts ; work on medicine extant. 

Phaedroi (ireedman of Augustus). Fables in verse ; mainly extant 

L. AnnaeuB 8«neca (the son), b. cir. 4 B. c, d. 65 A. D. Philosophy and 
tragedies ; both largely extant 

Q. CnrtiuB Bofai, time of Claudius. History of Alexander the Great; 
not wholly extant 

L. Junius Modi^ratus Columella, of Qades, time between Celsus and 
Plinius major. Treatise on fietrming, in twelve books (one in verse) ; all 
extant 

Q. Aioonius Pedianus, cir. 3-88 a. d. Notes on Cicero's speeches, partly 
preserved. 

Pomponius Mela, of Tingentera, in Spain, time of Claudius. Geography ; 
extant 

A. Periius Flaoeus, b. at Volaterra 34 a. d., d. 62 A. D. Satirical poetry ; 
extant. 

X. AnnaeuB Lucanus, b. 39 A. d., d. 65 A. D. Poem on the war between 
Pompey and Caesar, called Pharsalia; extant. 

Petronius Arbiter, time of Nero. Romance ; extant in large fragments, 
chiefly in prose, but partly in verse. 

Calpumius, time of Nero. Bucolic poetry ; extant. 

2. Age of Quintilian : 

C. PlTnius Seeundus (the elder), b. 23 A. D., d. 79 A. D. History, Gram- 
mar, Natural History ; extant only the Natural History, in 37 books. 

C. Valerius Flaccus, d. before 90 a. d. Epic poems on the Argonautic 
expedition; extant 

C. SniuB Italieus, b. 25 A. D., d. 101 A. D. Epic poem on the second 
Punic War. Extant. 

P. Papinius Statins, b. at Naples, cir. 45 A. D., d. 96 A. D. Poems, epic 
and occasional. Extant : Thebais cir. 80-92 a. d. ; Achilleis (unfinished), 
and Silvae, written in the last years of his life. 

M, "^eiiua Xartialis, b. at Bilbilis, in Spain, cir. 42 A. D., d. cir. 102 
A, D, Epigmma in verse ; extant. 
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X. Pabini <liiintilianuf , b. at Calagurris, in Spain, cir. 35 A. D., d. cir. 
95 A. D. Treatise on rhetoric ; extant. 

8«z JqUhi Frontinus, b. cir. 40 a. d., d. cir. 103 A. D. Military and 
engineering works. Extant : treatise on Roman aqueducts, and anecdotes 
of military tactics, and fragments. 

^ A0> of Taflitus : 

Comilini Taoitut, K eir. 54 A. d., d. cir. 119 A. D. Bhetorio and later 
Roman history. Extant : a considerable part of the history, a life of Julius 
Agrioola, and a description of Germany. A dialogue de oratoribui is 
attributed to him, but its very different style from that of the other works 
of Tacitus makes this attribution doubtful. 

C. PlTnius Caecilius SeeunduB (the younger), b. at Comum 62 A. D., d. 113 
A. D. Letters (published by himself) and a panegyrical speech. .Extant. 

D. Jfiniiu JuTenalis, b. at Aqulnum, cir. 67 A. D., d. cir. 147 A. D. (So 
according to Friedlander. Usually put ten or twelve years earlier.) 
Satires; extant 

Velini LongiiB, time of Trajan. Grammatical treatises, one of which is 

extant 
Hyglniu, time of Tr%jan. Land surveying ; partly extant 
C. Suitonini TranqailluB, b. oir. 75 a. d., d. cir. 160 A. D. Biographical, 

antiquarian, and grammatical writings. ParUy extant, principally the 

Lives of the Caesars, written cir. 120 A. D.— ROBY. 

317. ABBREVIATIONS. 
1. First names (Fraenomina) 



A. 


Anluf. 


Mam. 


XameroiiB. 


App. 


AppiuB. 


N. or Num. 


Vamerios. 


C. 


OaiuB. 


P. 


Publios. 


Cn. 


Chiaeiui. 


Q. 


Quintus. 


D. 


Decimal. 


S. or Sex. 


Sextus. 


K. 


Kaeso. 


Ser. 


Servius. 


L. 


LucioB. 


S. or Sp. 


Sporius. 


M. 


Marcus. 


T. 


Titos. 


AV.. or M'. 


Manius. 


Ti. 


Tiberias. 


Women's names are expressed by inverted characters : as, q for Ckda. 




2 


. Titles of Persons, etc. 




Cbs. or Cbns. 


Censor or 


Censores. D. 


Divas. 


Cos.* 


Consul or 


Consules. Des. 


Designatus. 


Coss. 


Consules. 







♦ "Not until the 3d cent, after Christ was cons, used*, Va "DVoQAsXiaxjI^ ^\s\.^ 
began tbe custom of doubling the a (e. g., conss.) to deiio\«\3aft^\\r»3ir 
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F. , Tilini. Resp. Beipubliea. 

III. v. R. C. I ^'^^u&Tir Baipublioae B. P. P. B. Q. Baepublioa Popnli 

I eoBitituendae. Bomani Quiritiiim. 

Imp. Imperator. S. Somu. 

Lbo. Legatni. S. P. Q. B. tenatoi Popnlnique 

L. or Lib. Libertnf , Liberta. Bomanns. 

Mao. Xafi^ter. S. P. P. Q. B. Senatiu Popnlui Ple- 

N. V«po8. betque Bomana. 

P. C. Patrai Conteripti. Tb. Mil. TribanuB ICilitum. 

P. M. PontifBZ Mazimus. Tb. Pl. Tribuniui Plebia. 

Pr. Praetor,orPraetore8. Tb. Pot. Tribnnieii Potestate. 

Pboc. or Pbo. ) Pro ooni ale, i. e., Pro- X. Y. BeeemTir. 

Cos. i ooniul. X. YiB. Stl. BeeemTir Btlitibiis (i. 

Pro. Pb. Propraetor. Judik. e.ylitibii8)jadieaii- 

PROQ. Proqnaestor. dif. 

P. B. PopuluB Bomanus. XV. V. S. F. QoiiideoimTiri Baoris 

Q. QnaoBtor. faoiandiB. 

QuiB. QniritOB. 

The name of the tribe to which a person belonged is sometimes added to 
the name in an abbreviated form : thus, Pup. for Pnpinia ; Qui. or Qnir. 
for Qnirina ; Esq. for EflquilixLa. 

3. SepiUchral, 

D. M. S. Difl Manibns Saomm. H. S. E. Hie sitOB OBt. 

D. S. P. Be Bna pecnnia. OB. Obiit. 

F. C. Faciendum euravit. P. C. Ponendum cnravit 

H. C. £. Hie conditUB est. V. Vizit. 

4. In voting on trials. 5. In voting on la/ws. 

A. AbBolTO. A. P. Antlquam (legem) probo. 

C. Condemno. Y. B. TJti rogas. 

N. L. Kon liquet. 

6. Epistolary, 

D. Data (est epistola). 

S. D. Salutem dieit. 

S. P. D. Salutem plurimam diclt. 

S. Salutem (dieit), 

S. Y. B. E. E. Y. Si Tales, bene est: ego Taleo. 

S. T. E. Q. Y. B. E. £. Q. Y. Si tu ezercitusque TaletiB bene 

est', ego <v3L0<^<b n«Aao« 
8, V. G. V. Si vales gaudeo. ^e:^o. 
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7. In decrees of the Senate, 

D. £. B. I. C. De ea re ita oensu- Sob. abf. Soribendo arfaemnt (i. e., 

•mnt. adfaenmt). 

I. N. Intereesslt nemo. V. F. Verba fecit. 
S. C. Senatni coxumltum. 



8. Miscellaneous, 



A. U. C. Anno nrbig conditae. 

D. D. Done dedit. 

DD. Dedemnt. 

D. D. D. Dat, dioat, dedioat. 



ITER. Itenim. 

L. Libertaa. 

M. P. Xille paesnnm. 

Q. B. F. F. Q. S. Qnod bonnm felix 



F. F. F. Felix, faoetnm, fortuna- 

tnsL. 
HS (for IIS, 1. e.| duo + lemiB) sestertinB. 



faoBtamque lit. 



9. Modem Latin. 



A. C. Anno Christi. 

A. D. Anno Domini. 

A. M. Anno mundi. 

a. G. n. ante Christum natnm. 

p. C. n. post CbriBtnm natnm. 

0. eapntf oapitis, etc. {chapter). 
cat. cetera. 

of. confer or eonferatnr. 
oir. circa {dbout). 
Cod., Codd. Codez, CodiocB. 
coll. collate or collatiB. 

C. P. P. C. collatiB peonniiB ponen- 

dnm cnraTomnt. 
comp. or op. compara or compare- 

tnr. 
del. dele or deleatnr. 

D. O. M. Deo Optimo mazimo. 
ed., edd. editio, editionee. 

e. g. exempli gratia, 
etc. or &G. et oetera. 
h. e. hoc eet. 

1. C. JoBnB ChriBtUB. 

I. H. S. JoBUB Hominnm Salvator. 
Ictus. JnriB conBultnB. 
ibid. ibidem, 
id. idem. 

/. e. id e§t 

25* 



i. q. id quod. 

L. or Lib., Libb. Liber, Libri. 
L. B. Lectori Benevolo. 
1. c. loco citato. 
1. 1. loco laudato, 
leg. lege or legatur. 
L. S. LoouB Sigilli. 
MS., MSS. XanuBcriptum {or Xanu- 
BcriptuB, so. liber), Xanuecri- 
pta, or manuBoripti. 
N. B. Kota bene. 

Kovum FoeduB. 

Novum TeBtamentum. 

obBcrva or obeervetur. 

PoBtBoriptum. 

quem {or quod) vide. 

Bcilioet. 
sq., sqq. Bequenti, BcquentibuB. 
8. V. Bub voce. 

vide. 

videlicet. 

vereuB, vereum, etc. 

verbi cauea. 
y. eel. Vir celeberrimuB. 
y. el. Vir olariBBimuB. 
V. F. VetuB Foedui. 
y. T. yetUB IwtwsLWfcw^* 



N.F. 

N.T. 
obs. 
P.S. 
q. V. 
so. 



vid. 
viz. 

V. 

V. c. 
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10. Aca^iemAt. 

A. B. Artiiim Baooalaareus, Bctehclor of ArU. 

A. M. Artiiim Xafi^ter, Matter of Aria, 

D. Doetor. 

LL. B. Legun BacoaUnreus, Bctehclor of Law, 

LL. D. Legiim Doetor, Doctor of Law8. 

LTT. D., or L. H. D.,IitterariimHu]iianioriimIHMtor,i>oetoro/X£^eraatfv. 

M. D. Medicinao Doctor, Doctor of Medicine. 

Mob. D. Moflicae Doctor, Doctor of MuHc, 

Ph. D. PhiloBophiae Doetor, Doctor of PhUosophy, 

S. T. D. Sanetaa Theologiae Doetor, Doctor of DivinUy. 

S. T. P. Sanetae Theologiae ProfesBor, Professor of DivinUy. 

S. B. Soientiae BaeealanreuB, Bachelor of Science. 

S. D. Soientiae Doetor, Doctor of Science. 

«*« Other Academical Degree* are represented by similar initials. 





Abbreviations : w., with; compd., compound or compounded. The figures 

denote the sections. 



-a, denoting agent, 104, 4, Rem.; fe- 
male names, 104, 31. 

-a in abl., 270, 1, 1. 

a, ab, abs, form in compounds, 101, 1. ; 
before words of distance, off, 129, 5; 
w. abl. of agent, 173 ; w. verbs of ab- 
staining, excluding, etc., 177, 1; w. 
verbs of driving out, 177, 3; w. abl. 
of remote origin, 178, 3; after adjs., 
181, 1; w. abl. of place whence, 182, 
2; w. abl., 186. 

abbreviations, 317. 

abeo, w. abl., 177, 4. 

abest ut, 208. 

abhinc, 185, 6. 

ablative in i in 3d decl., 29, V.; abl. 
plur. in ubus, 34, 4 ; abl. in e in ad- 
jectives of 3d decl., 43, 1; abl. sing, 
in comparatives, 44, 5; abl. sing, of 
adjs. of one termination, 45, 1; of 
participles, 45, 2. 

ablative, definition of, 165; abl. of 
cause, 166; abl. of manner, 166; 166, 
1-3; w. cirni, 166, 3; abl. of accord- 
ance, 166, 4 ; of accompaniment, 166, 
5; w. junctus, etc., 166, 6; w. certain 
verbs, 167-170 ; w. ace. after vbs., 169, 2 ; 
w. opus and usus, 171 ; of material, 172 ; 
of voluntary agent, 173 ; agent as mere 
instrument, 173, 4; after compara- 
tives, 174; after alius, 174, 3; omitted 
after comparative, 174, 5 ; of quality, 
175 ; of degree of difference, 176 ; of sep- 
aration, 177 ; of source, 178 ; w. ex and 
de, 178, 2 ; w. ab, 178, 3 ; of price, 179 ; w. 
dignus and indignus, 179, 2 ; of penal- 
tjr, 179, 4; of Bpecificaaon, 180; after 



acUectives, 181; w. macte, 181. 2; of 
place whence, 182 ; of place in dates, 
182, 8; of native place, 182, 4 ; of tribe, 
182, 5; of place where, 183; w. prepo- 
sition omitted, 183, 2; w. totus, 183, 2; 
of apparent place, 183, 4; of rout^, 
184; of time, 185; of time within 
which, 185, 5 ; time how long, 185, 10 ; 
129, 3; w. propositions, 186; ablative 
absolute, 187; abl. of gerunds and ge- 
rundives, 252, 13 ; of supine, 254. 

absque, w. ablative, 186. 

-abus for -is, 19, 6. 

abutor, 167 ; abutendus, 167, 2. 

ac, atque, after words of likeness and 
unlikeness, 257, 7. 

ac si, 220. 

acatalectic, 284, B. ii., 3. 

accentuation, 9, 10, 11. 

accidit, 208. 

accingor, construction, 125. 

accipi, w. dat. of the end, 161,4. 

accommodatuB, 162, 1 and 5. 

accompaniment, 166, 5. 

accusative in -im, 29, iv. 

accusative, 14 ; as subject of an infini- 
tive, 109, 8 ; accusative of direct object, 
121 ; w impersonal verbs, 121, 1, n. 1 ; 
attracted, 121, 1, n. 8; w. intransitive 
verbs, 121, 2; w. verbal nouns, 121, 3 ; 
w. i)articipial in -bundus, 121, 4 ; w. 
omitted verb, 121, 5; w. verbs com- 
pounded w. prepositions, 122; w. 
preposition repeated, 122, n. 3; two 
accusatives w. com]x>unds, 122, n. 2; 
cognate ace., 123; defining acc.^ 124\ 
ace of neotoi a^^a. aiA v^Ti^^ota^ 
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INDEX. 



Intransitive verbs, 124, n. 1 ; of inner 
object, 124, n. 1 ; a neuter ace. of a pro- 
noun w. ace. of the person after in- 
transitivoB, 124, n. 2; ace w. passives 
used reflexively, 125 ; two ace. w. verbs 
of naming, making, etc., 126 ; two ace. 
w. doceo and celo, 127 ; one ace. re- 
tained w. passive verb, while the 
other becomes subject, 127, 4 ; ace. of 
specification, 128, 1 ; of i)art affected, 
128. 1, and note; adverbial, 128, 2, 3; 
124, n. 1 ; ace. antecedent to relative 
in the ace. 128, 4 ; of extent of time 
or space, 129; terminal ace., 180; of 
domus and rus, 130, 3; after prepod- 
tions, 131 ; w. postpositions, 131, 5 ; in 
exclamations, 132; w. inteijections, 
132 ; after intransiUves become tran- 
sitive, 153, 4; ace. of the infinitive, 
237 ; 241 ; of gerunds and gerundives, 
252, 11, 12; of supine, 253. 

accusative w. infinitive, 109, 3; 111,4 ; 
142, 3; 209, 2, 3; 228, 1; 228, 1, 2; 228, 
4; 228, 6; 228, 7; 236-240; 242; personal 
construction of passives preferred to, 
245. 

accusing and acquitting, verbs of, 140. 

-aceuB, 104, 40. 

ad, in composition, 101, 1. ; meaning to 
one's abode, 115, 2 ; vbs. compounded 
w. governing ace., 122 ; two aces., 122, 
n. 2; w. ace., 131 ; ad Vestae, 133, 1, n. 
1; after adjectives, 136, 3; 162, 5; w. 
ace. after refert and interest, 142, 4; 
vbs. compd. w. governing dat, 154; 
prep, repeated, 154, 2; meaning at or 
near, 183, 6, a; w. gerunds and ge- 
rundives, 252, 11 ; denoting purpose, 
252, 12. 

-adea, 104, ZL 

adipiscor, w. gen., 145, 3. 

adire aliquem, 122, n. 4. 

adjectives, declension of, 3S-45; irreg- 
ular, 46; comparison of, 47-51; 53; 
numeral, 54, 55; derivation, 104, 35- 
52; agreement of, 113; as adverbs, 
113, 6; for nouns, 113, 7, 8; for geni- 
tives, 133, n. 8; governing gen., 136; 
governing dat., 162; governing abL, 
168; 181. 

admoneo, 139, 1. 

Adonic verse, 289, 3; 301, 6. 

adspergo, 152. 

adsuefacere, adsuetua, 169, 1. 

aduJor, IGO, 2. 
ad verba, 99; comparison of, 52; nume- 

nU, 54, 3; 55, 5, 8, 9; pronominal, 63, 3, 



4 ; as a4J., 113, 9; adverbs w. gen., 138, 
4, n. 1, 6, g; 133, 7, 1 ; w. ace., 162, 6; 
w. dat, 163; syntax of, 255. 

adversum or adversua w. ace., 131. 

advising, verbs of, 209. 

aeger, w. locative genitive, 136, 6. 

aemulor,160, 2. 

aequalis, 162, 1, 3. 

aequi bonique facio, 146, 2. 

aestimo, 146, 1, c 

-aeus, 104, 51. 

affatim w. gen., 133, 4, n. 1, 6. 

affinia, 162, 1 and 3. 

agent, abl. of w. a, 173; without prep., 
173, 4; dat. of, 157 ; 252, 16. 

agreement of predicate and subject, 
110; 111; appositive, 112; of adjec- 
tives w. th^ nouns, 113; of pro- 
nouns w. their antecedents, 114; at- 
traction, U4, 2, 6 ; 114, S. 

-ai, 19, 2. 

-al 104 17, 

Alcaic vene* 284, E; 291. 2; 292, 4, 5; 
the Alcaic strophe, 301, 8, and n. 

Alcmanian strophe, 284, E; 301, 13. 

alienus, instead of a genitive. 133, n, 3; 
w. dat, 162, 1 ; w. gen., 162, 3; w. abl., 
162, 5. 

alii-aUi,119,9,(f,e. 

aliqui8,aliqui,62,13; 119,3,4. 

-alia, 104. 41. 

aliter atque, 257, 7. 

alius, decl., 41; use of, 119, 9, d, e; w. 
abl., 174, 3; alius— alium, w. plural 
verb, 110, 5. 

alius atque, 257, 7. 

allegory, 305. 

alliteration, 305. 

alphabet, 1; 2. 

alter, decl., 41 ; meaning second, 119, 9, 
c (ordinals) ; use of, 119, 9, a-c; alter— 
alter, alteri— alteri, 119, 9, b. 

altus, w. ace. of extent, 129, 1. 

amb-, 101, ii., 1. 

ambiguity where there are two accu- 
satives w. an infinitive, 304 (amphi> 
bolia). 

ambo, declension of, 55, 2. 

amicus, 162, 1, 3. 

amphibolia, 804. 

amplius without quam, 174, 1. 

an, 258, 7-10, 12-15. 

anacoluthon, 804. 

Anacreontic verse, 284, E; 296, 6 ; 297. 

anacrusis, 284, C, 1. 

anapaest, *2:^,*l*, cvcV\c,*2SKiA>^'^ 

i anapaesWc mttcca, ^^. 
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anaphora, 906. 

anaatrophe, 804. 

animi, 148, 8. 

animum (or in animum) induxi, in an- 

imo est or habeo, w. inf., 241, 1. 
annon, 258, 10. 
answers, 258, 16, 17. 
ante, w. ace, 131 ; postpositiye, 131, 5 ; 

in compds. w. ace., 122; w. dat, 154; 

in expressions of time, 185, 6. 
antecedent, 114, 1; repeated, 114, 2, a; 

incorporated in the relative clause, 

114, 2, 6; omitted, 114, 2, c; relative 

attracted to its case, 114, 3. 
anteo, w. ace, 122 ; w. dat., 154. 
antequam, 214, 2. 
antithesis, 805. 
antonomasia, S05. 
-anus, 104, 42, 45, 48. 
aorist. See perfect, historical, 
aphaeresis, 304. 
apocope, 304. 

apodosis, 215 ; 304; omitted, 220. 
aposiopesis, 805. 
apostrophe, 305. 
apposition, 112; w. nomen, 112, 1, 

Exc. 
appositive clauses, 212. 
aptus, 162, 1 and 5. 
aptus qui, 223, 2. 
apud, w. ace., 131; meaning at the 

house of, 115, 2. 
-ar, 104, 17. 
arceo, 151. 
archaism, 304. 
Archilochian verse, 284, B; 289, 4; 291, 

1; 299; 301,9-12. 
-aris, 104, 41. 
Aristophanic verse, 284, E; 291, 3; 

301,7. 
-arium, 104, 19. 
-arius,104,18; 104,42, 
arrangement of words, 259-261; of 

clauses, 262, 263. 
arsis, 283, 1. 
article, 19, n. 

-as in gen. First Declension, 19, 8; suf- 
fix, 104, 49. 
as,56, 3; 306; 308-311. 
Asclepiadean verse, 284, E; 293, 1, 2; 

301, 1-5. 
asking, verbs of, 127 ; 209 ; 242, 6. 
assimilation, 304 ; 95,3; 96; 101. 
assis, genitive of value, 146, 1. 
assuetus, 169. 
asynartete, 284, D. 
Asyndeton, 804. 



atque, after words of likeness or un- 
likeness, 257, 7. 

attempted action, w. pros., 189, 5; w. 
imperf., 190, 3. 

attraction, 804; of predicate noun or 
acUective after licet w. dat,. Ill, 6; of 
names of persons, 112, 1, Exc. ; 156, 1 ; 
inverted, 114, 2, h; of relative, 114, 3; 
of subject of governed clause, as ob- 
ject, 121, n. 8; of mood, 226 ; 228, 1, 2; 
of vbs. meaning to say or think, 232, 3. 

-atus, 104, 20, 44. 

audior, 245, 1. 

ausim, 84, 12, a. 

aut,U0,6; 257,4. 

aut— aut w. sing., 110, 7; 257, 6. 

authors, Latin, 314r-316. 

-ax, 104, 36, 3 ; verbals in, 136, 1. 

bacchiac verse, 298. 

barbarism, 804. 

base, 284, C, 2, 8. 

becoming, verbs of. 111. 

being, verbs of, HI; 156; 161. 

belli, 148, 2. 

bene emere, vendere, 179, 1. 

-her, 104, 4, Rem. 

-bills, 104, 86, 2; verbals in, 157, 8. 

binarius, 284, B, 5. 

bini, a pair, 55, 4, a. 

birth, participles denoting, 178. 

boni consulo, facio, 146, 2. 

bos, declined, 31. 

brachycatalectic, 284, B, ii. 3. 

brachylogy, 804. 

-brum, 104, 10. 

bucolic diaeresis or caesura, 286, 5. 

-bulum, 104, 10, 11. 

-bundus, 104, 86, 4; participial in, w. 

ace., 121, 4. 
buying, verbs of, 147 ; 179. 

caesura, 286 ; 284, A, 1. 

calendar, Roman, 313, 9. 

called, verbs of being. 111. 

calling, verbs of, 126. 

capitis, capite, 140, 2; 179, 4. 

cardinals, 54; declension, 55, 1-4. 

cases, 14; cases alike, 17, 1-8; case 
endings, 18; in the fiist decl., 19; 19, 
2-7; second, 21; 28, n.; 28, 2-9; 25, 1; 
third, 29; 88; fourth, 84; fifth, 35; of 
acUs.. 89-42; 48,1; 44,8,5,6; 45,1-4; 46, 
1; of pronouns, 57, &-6; 58, 1, 4; 61, 
1-S; 62,8,9,11,14. 

catacbtesia, ^Kfe. 

catalectic,7&i, B,\i.%. 
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caosi and gntii w. gen.* 188, 7. 

causal clauses, 214, 3 ; 224 ; 282. 

cause, gen. of, 136, 4; 145. 1; abl. of, 
186; denoted by a participle, 250. 

cave w. BubJ., for negatiYe imperattve, 
247, «. 

caveo, w. ace, 160, 1; w. dat, 160, 1; 
with or without ne or ut, 210, 1 ; w. 
inf., 210, 1. 

'Ce,60, 2. 

cede, w. abL, 177, 4. 

celer, decL, 42, L 

celo, 127 ; 127, 1. 

certo w. dat., 158, 7. 

certum est, 241, L 

certus, 136, 2, 8. 

ceu,220. 

ch, sound of, 3, L, iL 

chiasm, 805. 

choosing, verbs of, 111 ; 126. 

choriambic metres, 293. 

cingi, w. ace, 125. 

•cinium, 104, 22. 

circa, circiter, w. ace., 181 ; circa post- 
positive, 131, 5. 

circum, oompds. w. ace, 122, n. 2; w. 
ace, 131 ; postpositive, 131, 5. 

circumdo, circum fundo, 152. 

cis, citra, w. ace, 131. 

citius quam, 214, 2, 1. 

clam, w. ace, 186, 2; w. abl., 186. 

clanculum, w. ace, 186, 2. 

climax, 806. 

-clum, 104, 10. 

coeptus sum, 86, 5. 

cognatua, 162, 1, 3. 

cogo, 242, 4. 

coins, Roman, 806. 

collective nouna w. plural verb, 110, 4. 

com-, con-, in compds. w. dat, 154. 

comitor, 160, 2. 

communis, w. dat, 162 ; 162, 1 ; w. gen., 
162,3; 136,7. 

commuto, 179, 8. 

comparative degree, declension of, 44 ; 
formation, 44, 8; 47; abL in -i in, 44, 
5 ; wanting, 49, 2 ; 60 ; of adverbs, 52 ; 
meaning too or raJther, 58, 1 ; two com- 
paratives, 58, 2; w. abL, 174; w. gen. 
of the whole, 183, 4, /; standard of 
comparison omitted after, 174, 5 ; w. 
quam, quam qui, or quam ut, and 
tiie subj., 223, 5, and n. 

comparison of adjs., 47-50; irregular, 
49; w. magis (or minuB), maxime (or 

minime), 60; ofpgrticiplea, 61 ; of ad- 
^ rerJbs, 62; notes on, 68. 



compendi, 135, 2. 

compleo, 141. 

complures, ded., 44, 4. 

compound sentences, 107, 2. 

compound tenses, 74, n. 1-3 ; 83, 1, 2 ; 199. 

compound words, 106. 

concedo, 242, 4. 

concessive subj., 204; 214, 8; 225; con- 
cessive particles, 204. 2; concessive 
clause as condition. 217, 2, 8; conces- 
sive participle, 250. 

condemning, verbs qf, 140. 

conditional sentences, 215-221 ; logical, 
w. indicative, 215, 2; ideal, 215, 3; 
unreal, 215, 4; mixed, 216; denoted 
by an a^., an abL abs., or only im- 
plied, 217; by a concessive clause, 
217, 2, 3 ; by a question or an impera- 
tive, 217, 4; incomplete, 219; 220; in 
oratio obUqua, 228, 6, 7; conditional 
participle, 217 ; 250. 

conduco, 147, 1, 3; 179. 

confido, 168w 

conjugations, 78; of sum, 70; first 
coi^., 74; second, 75; third, 76; 77; 
fourth, 78; deponent verbs 79; (gen- 
eral view of the Ibur coi^ugations, 
pages 102-105;) periphrastic, 82; ir- 
regular verbs, 85; defective verbs, 
86 ; impersonal verbs, 87. 

conjunctions, 100 ; co-otdinati1^, 100, 2 ; 
subordinative, 100, 3 ; syntax, 257 ; con- 
junction omitted, 257, 2, 8. 

Conor, 242, 5. 

conscius, w. gen., 186, 2; w. dat, 136, 8. 

consilium cepi, consilium est, etc., w. 
inf., 241, 1. 

consimilis, 162, 4. 

consors, 136, 2. 

consto (cost), 147, 1, 3; 179: (consist 
of). 172. 

consulo, 160, 1. 

contendo w. dat, 153, 7. 

contentus w. abL, 168. 

contineo, w. abL, 188, 2. 

contingit, 208, n. 

contra, w. ace, 181; postpositive, 131, 5. 

contractions in forms of verbs, 84, 2, 4, 
7-10. 

contrarius, 162, 1, 8. 

convenio, 160. 

coordinate clauses, 107, 3. 

copula, 108, 3, 1 ; omitted, 108, 3, 3 ; agree- 
ing in number w. predicate. 111, 8. 

coram, "w . «tbl., 186. 

correlaXWe pToiioiciiTAN. «j^«!K$i:<9^»>^ ^^ 
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cotidie, locatiye, 85, 4. 

crasis,276, 6; 304. 

credor, 245. 

cretic metres, 294. 

•crum, 104, 10. 

cuicuimodi, 62, 14, 8. 

cujus modi, 134, n. 2. 

-cula, 104, 25, 2. 

-culum, 104, 10; 104, 25, 2. 

-cuius, 104, 25, 2. 

cum, appended, 57, 7; 62, 10; subjects 
united by, 110, 2, 2; w. abl., 186; w. 
abl. of manner, 166, 1, 3; of accom- 
paniment, 166, 5. 

cum (quum), concessive or adversa- 
tive, 204, 2, 1; 214, 3; in comparison 
or contrast, 214, 3, 2; causal, 214, 8; 
temporal, 214, 4, 5; 214, 5, 2-5; of 
coincident action, 214, 4, n. 2 ; mark- 
ing lai)se of time, 185, 9; 214, 4, n. 3; 
of subordination, 214, 5, 1 ; marking 
a period within which, 214, 5, 3 ; mean- 
ing as often as, 214, 5, 5; conditional, 
217, 5. 

cum (quum) primum, 193, 1. 

cum— tum, 257, 6. 

-cumque disjoined, 62, 14, 7; compds. 
with, how declined, 62, 15. 

-cundus, 104, 36, 4. 

cupio, 241, 4. 

cura est, 241, 1. 

cura ut, 247, 6. 

euro, 242, 5. 

cyclic dactyl and anapaest, 290, 1, n. 2. 

• 

dactyl, 283. 2; cyclic, 290, 1, n. 2. 

dactylic hexameter, 285-287; other 
dactylic verses, 288, 289. 

damno, 140, 2; damnari w. ad, in, or a 
gen., 140, 2, n. 

dative, 14 ; in first declension, 20, 2, 6, 7 ; 
in the second, 23, 6 ; in third decl., 29, 
iii.; in fourth decl., 84, 8, 4; in fifth 
decl., 35, 2, 3 ; dat. in i in ac^s.. 41. 

dative, defined, 149; of advantage, 149; 
151, n.; w. transitive verbs and the 
ace., 150 ; 152 ; w. the passive, 150, 1 ; w. 
verbs of taking away and protecting 
from, 151 ; w. intransitive verbs, 158 ; 
w. impersonals, 158, 1, & ; w. passives 
used impersonally, 158, 8; poetic dat 
of place whither, 153, 5; in poets 
and later prose writers, 158, 6; w. 
verbs of contending, 158, 7 ; w. com- 
pound verbs, 154; 155; of posseflBor, 
w. esse, 156; w. est alicni nomen, 156, 
/; w. participle agneiiig with % after 



esse, 156, 2; of agent, 157; w. veifoals 
in -bilis, 157, 8; limiting the whole 
predicate, 158; translated as geni- 
tive, 158, 1; specifying a relation, 
158, 2 ; w. quid or idem and facie or 
fio, 158, 3; of participle, denoting 
time or circumstances, 158, 4; ethi- 
cal, 159; dat. or ace. w. verbs, 160; 
two datives, w. esse, etc., 161 ; of the 
end, 161, 4 ; w. adjs., 162 ; w. propior, 
proximus, propius, proxime, 162, 6; 
w. idem, 162, 7 ; w. adverbs, 163 ; w. in- 
teijections, 163; w. verbal nouns, 164; 
w. gerundives, 157, 1; 252, 16; of 
gerunds and gerundives, 252, 9, 10. 

de, w. abl., 186; w. abl., instead of a 
gen., 133, 4, n. 5 ; after participles of 
origin, 178, 2; of time, 186, 4. 

dea, dat. and abl. plur., 19, 6. 

debeo, past tenses of w. present inf., 
246,3. 

decasyllabus, 284, B, 6. 

deceo, 153, 2, b. 

decerno, 242, 5. 

decerto, 153, 7. 

decet, 239, 3. 

declension, 12, 1 ; first, 19, 20 ; second, 21- 
25 ; third, 26-28 : fourth, 84 ; fifth, 85 ; 
first and second of ad^s., 89-41 ; third, 
42-45 ; of cardinals, 55 ; of pronouns, 
67-62. 

declensions, general view of all the, 86. 

defective nouns, 87; acijs., 46, 2, 8; 
verbs, 86. 

deficio, 153, 2, b. 

definite price, 179. 

delaying, verbs of w. quin, 211. 

delector, 168. 

deliberative questions, 205. 

demanding, verbs of, 242, 4, 6. 

demonstratives, 59; use of, 116; redun- 
dant, 116, 8; used in a suggestive 
sense, 116, 10. 

demonstror, 245, 1. 

denominatives, 105, 2. 

deponent verbs, 64, 1; 79; 80; 84, 5; 
97, V. 

depriving, verbs of, 177. 

desiderativesi 88, 4. 

design. See purpose. 

desire, 241, 4 ; verbs of, 242. 

despero, w. ace. or dat. 160, 2. 

deus, decl., 28, 9. 

dexter, 40, 1. 

dextra, 183, 2. 

dl-,dla-,10VVi.,^ 

I diaereila, 1\ VA\ <m \ "29^, A,*L,^. 



die, M,4. 

dlcioDis, la pred., U^ Z. 

dlfferCDce, abl. of the mei 



'dignui, w, atil.. 179, 2; w. gen., ITS. Z: 
dtgniu qui. Z£l. 2; dignn* w. Inf., 
2». '^ D . ; 'IlgDua «, mpliie, 3H. 

dimttM, -i&i. S, 2. t 

dimmutlvc o..„u->,VM,a; Id^. 104, 99; 

vert*, ea, e. 
dlpbthonsa, 2; 1, Z. 
dipody, 2U, B, 11.. 1. 
di[cctdiKi>urK,ll>T,I,n.: 228,0. 
-dls-.cotD pdB. or w. 6mL, 177, 2. 
'dla>dvanUKe,d8i[.i)f, 149; IGl, n. 

diHimlUs.i02,4. 

diitance, kcc. or iDI. of, 119, 4, 6. 

diMsre,w.dp.t„lM,B; 177,2. 

diiUch,2M. fi.l.,2. 

diBtiibutlvM, !A,2; 5&.4; In malUpll- 



cation, Bl 



i», 162,1, 



1 ; 181, 1. 



<]oceo. 127 12} 1, B. 

doctui, Ifl, 3. 

doled, 121, 2, a ieSi2SZ.4. 

doinui,deoL.S4,l. 

doml, 14S, 2. 

do[no.lS2,l; Ifi^S.O. 

domum.domoB.lSO.S. 

doncc,2H,l 214,1,11. 1, n. 2, U.S. 

dono,152 ISl. 

doubt, VGilw of. ^1. 

dnimBtiit>,e&I:lf,qulitltltjill. 802. 

driving out, ycibs of, 177, a. 

diialnu[nbcr,5G(duoftTidUDbo). 

dublto.^El 237. 

dubltaan. 231,4 2E8, IS. 

duc.M.l. 

duco.TT twodatlvCB, 161: w.gen.,14ei 

IV acc.andlni'.,2S8,n.I. 
dalm, foe dem, 84, 1. 
dum, w. pres.. 214. 1, n. 2; w. fndio.. 

214. Q. 1, n. 2; w. iOtd,, 214, 1; 

217,8. 
dum, dummodOiSlT, 3. 

c in dat., us, Hi. 

c or «, H-. abL, 186; S>r gen., 133, 4, n. 
C; A) compds. w, OSL, ISl ; of origin. 



cccc, 10% 1, 2; w. demonitiMlTea, SI, 6i 
120, S; w. ace, ISZ. 

.274,6:304. 
ibi Bdun, 84, 1. 



>, 143. 

u, 102, 1, 1 : w. MC.. 18Z 
ei (hei), 102. 1. 1 ; w. dU.. IfiS. 
-cU, nom. uid wx. pi.. 29, viiL. xL 
-d^ 104. 34. 

iicn11,1S4. n.2. 
-«U, 104, 10. 
OcffLU diKlcb, 388. 
ilesluBUc nne,29^ 2, 
eU*loi>,2T4. 
!lU, 104. 27. 
emp*la,304. 
-cUdb, 104, 27, 2S, 30. 



in, 102,1,2; w.d 

w. nom., 120, 8; w. Mc, 13 
tiwllagt, 304 : 80S. 
.DcUtica, 11. 

!nd,dill.r)f,lKl. 
rndcsvor, verbs of, 242, 5. 
mdtng.verbsof, 211,1. 
!DaeaayUabiu,284.ii,B. 
!ani!hefn]incriB, 2M, A ; eonehen 

ralcaesunt,284,.^, t. 
«D>l^l0t,4S. 
«aua, 104,81. 



•Kit Ibr erit. 70, 4. 
isscntinlpart, aiiljj, of, 228. 
:at,dropplrig lU Initial. 70,8; a 
isiM coat thai. 'Xi.n. 
!■! qui, 223.4:227,1. 
;thi»l dative, lU. 
itiBmsi.etB!,215,l,n.2. 



jphony, In airang-eiiieiit. 2G9, Bm 
iUB,llM,5n,«.«l. 
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exchanging, verba of, 179, 3. 
exclamations, ace. w. inf. in, 240; ut 

w. subj., 240, 2. 
existimor, 245. 
expers, 136, 2. 
expleo, 141. 
exsora, 136, 2. 
exsulto, 168. 

extent of space or time, 129. 
extra, w. ace, 131, 1. 
extremum est, 208, n. 
extremus, meaning, 113, 10. 
exuo, 152. 
exuor, 125. 

fac, 84, 4 ; suppose, 209, 2 ; fac, fac ut, 
fac ne w. subj., for imperat., 247, 6. 

facio, accent of compds., 9, Exc. ; pas- 
sive of compds., 85, 2, n. 4 ; w. gen., 
135, 2; w. dat., 158, 3; w. abl., 158, 8; 
W. subj., 209 ; 209, 2, 5 ; w. inf., 238. 

fama fert, w. inf., 238, n. 3, a. 

fas, w. abl. supine, 254. 

faxo, faxim, 84, 12. 

fearing, verbs and phrases of, 213. 

feet, in verse, 283, 2, 5. 

feminine caesura, 2^, 7. 

fer, 84, 4. 

feror, 245. 

fertilis, w. gen., 136, 2. 

fide, 168. 

filia, dat. and abl. pL, 19, 6. 

filling, verbs of, 141. 

final sentences. See purpose. 

fine, abl. of, 140, 2. 

fio, 135, 1, 2 ; 158, 3. 

fit, 208. 

fitness, adjs. of, 162, 5. 

flagito, 242, 4. 

flocci, 146, 1, a. 

floreo, 168. 

for = in beha^of, 149, 3. 

foras, terminal ace, 37, 5. 

fore, 70, 3 ; w. perf. part., 246, 6. 

fore ut, 246, 5. 

forem, 70, 2 ; as an auxiliary, 74, n. 2. 

forgetting, verbs of, 137. 

foris, locative abl., 37, 5. 

formation of words, 103. 

forsitan, 202, 1. 

fractions, 56. 

frequentatives, 88, 2. 

fretus, w. abl., 168. 

friendliness, adjs. of, 162, 2, 5. 

frugi, 46, 3, d ; compared, 49, 1. 

fruor, 167; fruendus, 80, 5, Exc. ; 167, 2. 
fuam for Sim, 70, 1. 

26 



fui, perf. i>ass. part w., 74, n. 1 ; 199. 

fulness, adjs. of w. gen., 136, 2. 

fungor, 167 ; lungendus, 80, 5, Exc. ; 167, 2. 

future, 66, 2; 191; periphrastic fut. 
conjugation, 82, 1; in -ibo, -ibor, 84, 
2 ; in -let in compds. of eo, 85, 7, 4 ; 
fUt. indie, as imperative, 191, 2 ; 247, 

3, 5; of subj., 93; inf., 246; 246, 5-7; 
imper., 247, 2, 4. 

future participle, 249, 1 ; w. fiiisse, in 
dep. apodosis of an unreal condi- 
tional sentence, 228, 6. 

future perfect, 66, 5 ; 195 ; of immedi- 
ate sequence, 195, 3 ; of future result, 
195,4. 

futurum esse, fore, ut, 228, 6 ; 246, 5. 

futurum est ut, 208. 

futurum fuisse ut (w. pass, in a depen- 
dent apodosis of an unreal condi- 
tional sentence), 228, 6. 

fuvit = fuit, 70, 1 

Galliambic, 297. 

gaudeo, w. abl., 168 ; w. ace. and inf., 
or quod, 232, 4. 

gemo, w. ace., 121, 2, a. 

gender, 13; first decl., 19; 19, 8; second, 
21; 23, 7; 24; third, 30; fourth, 34; 
34, 5 ; fifth, 35 : 35, 5 ; in heterogeneous 
nouns, 37, 6 ; in redundant nouns, 37, 8. 

genitive, endings of, 17, 18; first dec!., 
19, 2, 3, 4 ; second, 23, 4, 5 ; 25, 1 ; third, 
26, 1, 2 ; 29, ii. ; 33 ; fourth, 34, 1, 2 ; fifth, 
35, 2, 3 ; of adjs., in ius, 41. 

genitive, 14; adnominal, 133; of posses- 
sion, 133, 1 ; w. the limiting noun omit- 
ted, 133, 1, n. 1 ; represented by posses- 
sive adj. pron., 133, 1, n. 2; agreeing 
w. gen. implied in possessive pron., 
133, 1, n. 2, h; represented by adjs., 
133, 1, n. 3; subjective, 133, 2; objec- 
tive, 133, 3; translated by various 
prepositions, 133, 3, n. 1; subj. and 
obj. genitives w. same noun, 133, 3, 
n. 2; after partitives, 133, 4; after 
words of measure or quantity, 133, 4, 
n. 2 ; gen. of the whole as predicate, 
133, 4, n. 3 ; not used after numerals 
not partitive, and with omnes, 133, 4, 
n. 4; prepositions used instead of, 133, 

4, n. 5 ; of neut adj. of second decl. 
alter neut. adjs. or pronouns or nihil, 
133, 4, n. 6 ; neut pi. of adjs. or parti- 
ciples w. a defining gen., 133, 4, n. 7 ; 
of definition, corresponding to an. o.^ 
positive, 13a, b\ ol Taa.\Ki\s\,\'®»^V> 
w. caxisa, gc&.U&, ^\fc.,^\aa,n \ «S«Jt *^- 
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YertMi and preps., 188, 7 ; of quality 
or deacriptioD, w. an a4J., 184; of gen- 
eral or permanent qualities, 184, n. 1 ; 
aa predicate, w. sum. 185 ; w. fio, 185, 
1,2; w.fitcio.l85,2;aflera4}8.,ia6,2; 
w. verbals in -ax and participles used 
as a4)s., 186, 1 ; other constructions w. 
a4)8., 186. 8 ; of cause or source. 186, 
4; 146, 1 : of respect in wlilefa, US, 6; 
animi, aa wmA of fcellng, 186, 6 ; after 
a4i. used as noun, 136, 7 ; w. verbs of 
remembering and forgetting, 187 ; w. 
venit in mentem, 187, 2, n. ; w. verbs 
of pitying, 188 ; w. verbs of remind- 
ing. 189, 1 ; w. impersonals, 189, 2 ; w. 
Judicial verbs, 140 ; w. verbs of filling, 
141; w. refert and interest, 142; w. 
egeo and indigeo. 148; w. satago, 144; 
poetic uses of, 145; of cause, 145. 1; 
of separation, 145, 2; w. potior, adipis- 
cor, etc., 145, 8 ; of value, 146 ; w. verbs 
of buying aj^d selling, 147 ; locative of 
names of towns and small Islands, 
148, 1 ; of domi, belli, etc., 148, 2, 8 ; of 
gerunds and gerundives, 252, 4r8. 

gerund, 65, 5; 68, 1; in -ondi, 84, 11; 
91,9. 

gerundive, 65, 4 ; 68, 1 ; of deponents, 
80, 5 ; periphrastic gerundive conju- 
gation, 82, 2; in -undus, 84, 11 ; 91, 9. 

gerunds and gerundives, 252; gerun- 
dive, instead of gerund w. ace., 252, 
1, 2 ; gen., w. nouns and a4)s., 252, 4 ; 
gen. governing a gen., 252, 5 ; gen. in 
predicate after esse, of purpose or 
end, 252, 6 ; gen. of purpose, 252, 7 ; w. 
gen. sing, neut of possessive adj. 
prons., 252, 8; dat, of purpose, etc., 
252, 9; ace more common, 252, 9, 1 ; 
adjs. and phrases followed by dat., 
252, 9, 2; predicative use of dat after 
esse, 252, 9, 3; purpose of an office, 
252, 10; ace. w. preps., 152, 11 ; ace. of 
gerundive w. verbs to denote pur- 
pose, 252, 11, n., 12; abl., 252, 13; neut. 
gerundive used impersonally ,.252, 14 ; 
nom. of the gerund, 252, 14, n. 1 ; w. 
obj. in ace, 252, 14, n. 2; personal ge- 
rundive construction, 252, 15; w. dat. 
of agent, 252, 16 ; meaning of gerund- 
ive used attributively, 252, 17. 

glorior, w. abl., 168. 

Qlyconic verse, 284, E; 292, 7. 

gnomic perfect, 192, 2, c. 
' Oraecism, 904. 
gratia, w. gen., 133, 7. 
gratia, 19, 7. 



greater Ionic metres, 294. 

Greek nouns, first ded., 20 ; second, 25 ; 

third, 82, 28. 
guilt, a4Js. of, w. gen., 186, 2. 

habeo, w. gen. of value, 146, 1, 6; w. 
two data., 161,2; w.Ib1,911,1; w. id. 
and aibf., 22S; 4, n. 

habilia, 162, 5. 

haereref 158, 6. 

baud scio an, 231, 4; 258, 15. 

hei (ei) w. dat., 168. 

hemimeris, 284, A. 

hendecasyllabus, 284, £, 6 ; 292, 3, 4. 

hendiadya, 304. 

hephthemimeral caesura, 284, A, 1. 

hephthemimeria, 284, A. 

heteroclitea, 87, 7. 

heterogeneous nouns, 87, 6. 

heu, w. ace., 182; rarely, w. nom. or 
voc 120. 2, 8. 

hexameter, 284, £, ii, 2; dactylic, 285. 

hiatus, 275. 

hie, 59; 61, 1 ; meaning of; 116; of time 
within which, 185, 5. 

hie, adv., 61. 

Hipponactean verse, 284, E; 296, 8. 

historical perfect, 66, 4 ; 198; after tem- 
poral ooi^unctions, 198, 1 ; historical 
present, 189, 6. 

historical tenses. See secondary tenses. 

hodiernus, w. force of adv., 113, 6. 

homoeoteleuton, 305. 

homonymia, 305. 

Horace, lyric metres of, 301. 

horrco, w. ace., 121, 2, a. 

hortative subj., 208. 

hostility, adis. of, 162; 162, 5. 

hours, Roman, 813, 1. 

humi, 148, 2. 

hypallage, 304. 

h3rperbaton, 804. 

hyperbole, 805. 

hypercatalectic, 284, B, ii, & 

hypermetrical verses, 287. 

hyphen, 304. 

hypothetical. See conditional. 

hysteron proteron, 305. 

i- nouns, 26, 2 ; -i in abl., 29, v. 
-ia, 104, 35, 1. 
-iades, 104, 34, 1, d. 
iambic verses, 296. 
iambilegic verse, 299, 1. 
■lanua,\<(A,4S>. 

.\bam lot -\c>aam,%^'L 
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ibi| 61; w. its correlatives, 63, 8. 

-ibo, -ibor, for -iam, -iar, 84, 2. 

-icius, 104, 40. 

ictus, 283, 1, 3. 

-icus, 104, 41, 45, 46. 

idem, 60 ; meaning, 116, 7 ; w. dat., 162, 7. 

-ides, 104, 34, 1, a, b. 

-ido, 104, 16. 

idoneus, 162, 2, 5 ; w. inf., 223, 2, n. ; 
idoneus qui, 223, 2. 

-idus, 104, 36, 1. 

-iensis, 104, 48. 

-ier in the infinitive, 84, 6. 

-ies, 104, 15. 

ignarus, 136, 2. 

-igo,104,6. 

-ile, 104, 24. 

-iliB,104,36,2; 104,41. 

-ilia, 104, 27. 

ille, 59; 61, 2, 5; 116, 1-4, 8-10; of time 
within which, 185, 5. 

illic,60, 2; adverb, 61. 

-ilium, 104, 27. 

-illuB, 104, 27. 

-im in ace., 29, 4. 

-itn in pres. subj., 84, 1. 

imbue, 169, 2. 

imitative verbs, 88, 7. 

immemor, 136, 2. 

immo, 258, 18. 

imparisyllables, 26, 1. 

impedio, 210. 

imperative, 65, 2; present, 247, 1, 4; fu- 
ture, 247, 2 ; w. ne, 247, 4; substitutes 
for the affirmative imperat, 247, 3; 
for the negative, 247, 5 ; for aff. or neg., 
247, 5, n. 1 ; w. neve, neu, 247, 6, n. 2 ; w. 
non, neque, nee, 247, n. 2 ; periphrases 
for, 247, 6 ; softened, 247, 7 ; perf. pass., 
247, 8 ; in oratio obiiqua, 228, 2. 

imperfect, 66, 3; indie, 190; in letters, 
200 ; w. cum, 214, 5, 2, 3 ; w. antequam, 
etc., 215, 2, 4 ; subj., 203, 2, .8; 214, 1 ; 2, 
3; 5; 215, 4; 215,4, 1, 2; 228, 2, 6, 9 ; 234. 

imperitus, 136, 2. 

impero, 242, 7. 

impersonal verbs, 87 ; active, 87, 2 ; per- 
sons expressed w., 87, 2; personal 
verbs, used impersonally, 87, 3; of 
weather or season, 87, 4 ; passive, 87, 
5 ; persons w., 87, 5 ; neuter gerundive 
used impersonally, 87, 6; person w., 
87,6. 

impersonal verbs w. ace., 121, n. 1 ; w. 
clauses of result as subject, 208, n. 

impersonal, personal construction of 
passives for, 245, 



impertio, 102. 

impleo, 141. 

impotens, 136, 2. 

imprudens, 136, 2 ; w. foice of adv., 113, 6. 

imus, 113, 10. 

in, in compds., 101, 1. ; w. aoc. or abl., 
131, 3; w. ace. after ac^s., 136, 8; 162, 
5 ; verbs compdd. w. governing ace., 
122 ; 122, 4 ; governing dat, 154 ; prep, 
repeated after, 154, 2, 4; w. abl. of 
time within which, 185, 4; w. ge- 
rund., 252, 11, 18. 

in-, inseparable particle, 101, i. 

-ina, 104, 21. 

-inas, 104, 45. 

incedo, w. pred. nom.. Ill, 1; w. aoc., 
122; w. dat., 154. 

inceptives, 88, 1. 

inchoatives, 88, 1. 

incorporated clause, subj. in, 226. n. 2. 

increments, quantity of, 27L 

indeclinable adjs., 46, 3, d. 

indefinite pronouns, 62, &-7, 18, 14; 119. 

indicative, 65; 188; in condit sentences, 
181, 1; 215, 2; in the apodosis, 215, 3, 
n. 3; 215,4, 8; aa an auxiliary, 196; in 
relative clauses, 227. 

indigeo, 143. 

indignus, 179, 2; w. sup., 254; indignus 
qui. 223, 2; w. infin., 223, 2. n. 

indirect discourse. See oratio obiiqua. 

indirect or remoter object, 108, 6 ; 149, L 

indirect questions, 231. 

inducor, 125. 

induo, 152. 

induor, 125. 

-ine, 104, 34. 

in eo esse ut, 197, 2, n. 

infimus, 113, 10. 

infinitive, 65, 3; 285-246; w.subj. acc., 
109, 3; 209, 2, 3; 288-240; w. nom., 109, 
3, Bxc. ; 243 ; pred. of, 111, 4 ; pred. of' 
in nom., after verbs of saying, think- 
ing, feeling, 241, 5; w. subjunc. de- 
pendent on it, 226; In oratio obiiqua, 
228, 1 and 1, 2 ; 4, 6-8; tense in clauses 
after acc. w. inf., 284, 6; in£ as subj., 
pred., or appositive, 286; as obj., 237; 
acc. w. Inf. as object, 238 ; as subj., 289, 
in exclamations, 240 ; Inf. after vbs. of 
]x>wer, will, duly, etc., 241 ; in£, acc. 
w. in£, or ut w. subj., 242; historic, 
243; to express purpose, 244, 1 ; after 
nouns, 244, 2; after adJs., 223, 2, n.; 
244, 8 ; after preps., 244, 4 ; tenses^ 246 ; 
periphrases ioi tixV^ ««& lot^^ \>aK»i* 
rumeaae. 
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inflectioii, 12, 1. 

infra, w. ace., ISl. 

inner object, ace of the, 124. 1. 

inquam, 86, 2; how UAed, 86, 2, n. 

inaciens, w. force of adv., 118, 6. 

inaeparable preps, or particles, 101, i. 
(in-). 101. ii. 

inspergo, 152. 

instar, 1X3, 7. 

instrument, abl. of, 166; 169. 

instrumental case, 14, 2. 

instruo, 169, 2. 

insuetus, 196, 2; 162, 1, 8, 5; 244, 8. 

insuper, 131,4. 

integer, w. gen., 136, 5. 

intellegor, 245, 1. 

intensives, 88, 2. 

inter, 131; postpositive, 181, 5; vbs. 
cumpd. w. gov. aoc., 122; gov. dat, 
151. 

interest, w. gen., 142 ; w. abL of poss. 
pron., 142, 2 ; followed by aoc. w. inf., 
or ut or interrog. w. subj., 142, 8; by 
ace. w. ad. 142, 4. 

interest, dat. of, 149; 157 : 149-164. 

interest, Roman computation of, 808. 

interjections, 102 ; nouns and vbs. used 
H8, 102,2; adv8.,102,8; w.voc., 120,2; w. 
nom., 120, 3; w. ace., 132; w. dat, 163. 

interrogative particles, 258; omitted, 
258, 5. 

interrogative pronouns, 62, 2-4, 7-12, 14. 

intimus, 113, 10. 

intra, w. ace., 131 ; of time, 185, 4. 

intransitive verbs. 64, 4 ; used as transi- 
tive. 121, 2 ; as impersonals in the pas- 
sive, 87, 5; 153.3. 

inuro, 152. 

-inus, 102, 42, 45, 48. 

inverted attraction, 114. 2, h. 

in Vitus, w. force of adv., 113, 6. 

-io, 104, 5, 32. 

Ionic verse, 294, 3; 298, 2; 801, 19. 

ipse, GO; 61,3,4; 118. 

ipsissimus, 61, 4. 

irony, 305. 

ire, w. supine, 85, 7, 2; 253, 8. 

irrational time, 265, 7; 290, 1, n. 1, n. 2. 

irregular nouns, 37; adjs., 46; vbs., 85. 

is, 59; 61,5; 116,6. 

-is, 104, 34, 2, a. 

•is in ace. pi., 29, xi. ; in nom. pi., 29, vlii. 

-is for iis, 19, 7 ; 23, 6. 

-isso, verbs in, 88, 8. 

iate, 59; 61, 5; 116, 6, 
MBtJc, 60, 2; 61. 
-iUua,10if40, 
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-itus,104,41 
-ium, 104, 14, 28. 
-ius,104,42,46,5L 

jacio, in oompds., 8, L ; 266, 4, n. 2. 
jubeo, 158, 2. b; 209, 8; 242, 7. 
jubeor, 245, 1. 
jungo, w. dat, 158, 6; junctua and con- 

junctua, w. abL, 166, 6. 
Jupiter, decL, 8L 
juratus, 81, 2. 
jusso, for jussero, 84, 12. 
juvo, w. ace., 158, 2, b. 
juxta, w. ace, 181 : postpositive, 181, 5. 

knowing, verbs of w. ace. and inf., 238 ; 

w. inf., 241. 
knowledge, acUs. of; 186, 2. 

laboro, 168. 

laedo, 158, 2, b. 

laetor, 168. 

laetus, 168; w. force of adv., 118, 6. 

laeva, 183, 2. 

latus, w. ace. of extent of space, 129, 1. 

-lens, -lentus, 104, 43. 

letters, tenses In, 200. 

libens, 113, 6. 

liber, w. abL, 181 ; w. gen. or w. ab, 181, 1. 

libero, w. abL, 177; w. ab and abL of a 
person, 177, L 

Ubro, 183, 2. 

liceo, 179. 

licet, 204, 2 ; 204, 2, 1 ; 289. 3 ; its tense de- 
termining the time of a following inf., 
246,8. 

likeness, a^s. of. 162, 2, 4; words of, 
with ac, atque, 257, 7. 

-lis, 104, 36. 2. 

litotes, 305. 

locare, 179. 

locative, 14,1; 19,5; 23,8; 29, vi.; 34,1; 
35,4; 136,6; 148; 185.8. 

loco, 183, 2. 

locus, plural, 87, 6. 

logaoedic verse, 291. 

longius, without quam, 174, 1. 

longus, w. ace, 129, L 

lucri, in pred., 135, 2. 

luctor, w. dat, 153, 7. 

macte,46, 8, c; 181,2. 

magis and maxim e, in comparison, 50 ; 

magis— quam, 53, 2. 
magni, 146, 1 ; magno, 147, 3. 
mak\n|^,\b&. ot vi .Vw^ ^ftfc.^Aaft-, ^gfssrive 
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male or (bene), emere, yendere, 179, 1. 
malo,85, 5; 209,5; 241,4; 242. 
manifestus, 186, 2. 
manner, abl. of, 166, 1, 2; denoted by 

participle, 250. 
masculine caesura, 286, 7. 
mastery, adjs. of, 136, 2. 
material, gen. of, 133, 6 : abl. of, 172. 
matutinus, w. force of adverb, 113, 6. 
means, abl. of, 166; denoted by parti- 
ciple, 250. 
measure, of difference, abl. of, 176. 
measures, Roman, of length, 310; of 

surface, 311 ; of capacity, 312. 
medeor, w. dat. 153, 2 ; medendus, 80, 5, 

Exc. 
medio, 183, 2. 
medius, 113, 10. 
melius, w. indie, 196. 
memini, 86, 6 , w. gen., 137 ; w. pres. inf., 

246,4. 
memor, 136, 2. 
memoria teneo, 246, 4. 
-men, 104, 7, 8, 9. 
-mentum, 104, 7. 
-met, 57, 8; 58,5. 
metaphor, 305. 
metaplasts, 87, 6. 
metathesis, 305. 
metonymy, 305. 
metre, 2&4, B. 
metrical reading, 303. 
metuo, w. dat. or acc, 160 ; w. ut or ne, 

213. 
mi, voc. of mens, 58, 1 ; for mihi, 57, 4. 
middle voice, 64, 2 ; 125. 
militiae, 148, 2. 

minimi, 146, 1 ; minimo, 147, 3 ; 179, 1. 
-mine, minor, in imperat, 84, 5. 
minor, minus, without quam, 174, 1. 
minoris, 146, 1 ; 147. 
miror, w. acc, 121, 2; w. gen. of cause, 

145, 1 ; w. acc. w. inf. or quod, 232, 4. 
mirum quam or quantum, 231, 4. 
misceo, 152; 153,6. 
misereor, miseresco, w. gen., 138. 
miseret, 139, 2. 
mitto, w. two dats., 161, >. 
moderor, w. dat or acc, 160. 
modo, w. subj., 217, 3; modo— modo, 

now — now, 257, 6 ; non modo— sed ne 

— quidem (or vix), 256, 3. 
moneo, 124, n. 2, 209, n. 
money, Roman, 306-308. 
-monia, 104, 35, 2; -monia, -monium, 

104, 14. 
monocolum, 284f B, i. 1. 

26* 
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monometer» 284, B, 11. 2. 
monosyllables, quantity of, 269. 
mood signs, origin and history, 90. 
morae, or times, 265, 2. 
moris est, 135. 

multiplication, how expressed, 55, 5. 
multiplicatives, 55, 14. 
multitude, noun of, 110, 4. 
muto, 179, 3. 

naming, verbs of w. two noms., Ill; 
w. two aces., 126. 

natus, tr. old, w. acc, 129; w. abl., 178. 

-ne, 11, 2; 258. 1-4, &-10, 12. 

ne, w. opt subj., 203, 1, n. 2; w. conces- 
sive subj., 204, 2 , w. sentences of pur- 
pose, 206; w. substantive clauses, 209 ; 
after vbs. of hindering, 210; omitted, 
210, n ; after verbs of fearing, 213 ; w. 
imperat, 247, 4, 5. 

nearness, adjs. of, 162, 2, 6. 

necessarius, 16^ 2, 3. 

necesse est, 239, 3. 

necne,258, 10. 

nee non, 256, 1. 

nedum, 206, 5. 

nefas, w. abl. supine, 254. 

negatives, two, 256. 

nequam, 46, 3, d; compared, 49. 

oeqUe non, 256, 1. 

nescioan,281,4; 258,15. 

nescio quia, quo, etc, 119, 2; w. indie, 
231,4. 

-neus, 104, 88. 

neuter, decl. of, 41. 

neuter adj., 113, 3, n. 1; referring to a 
phrase or clause, 113, 4 ; as noun, 118, 
8; as defining acc, 124; w. gen. of 
the whole, 133, 4, n. 6, u. 7. 

neuter passives, 81, 1. 

neutral passives, 81. 

ni=si non, or nisi, q. v. 

nihili, 146, 1 ; nihilo, nonnihilo, 147, 8. 

nimium quantum, 281, 4. 

nisi and si non, 215, 1 ; 215, 1, n. 1. 

nitor, w. abl., 168. 

nix, decl., 31. 

" no," 258, 17. 

noli, nolite, w. inf., for imperat, 247, 6. 

nolo, 85, 4; 209,5; 241,4. 

nomen est, w. dat, 156, 1, a; w. nom. 
or gen., 156, 1, 6. 

nominative, 14; 110; 120; w. inteijec- 
tions, 120, 3; as voc, 120, 4; poetic 
nom. after inf., 241, 5 ; for acc, 241, 
6 -, w. liifLii.,\QQ, ^^'Eaui.; 'Wa. 

nomine, -w. gen, ot OT\xDftA^A. 
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non w. imperat, 247, 5, n. 2 ; non quod 

w. Kubj., 2:«. 1. 
non modo— sed ne— quidem (or vix), 

nonne, 258, 1. 

no8 for ego, noster for meus, 115, i. 

nostri, nostrum, 133, 1, n. 2, c. 

notus, w. dat, 162 ; w. gen. of caiiflc, 

136,4. 
noxius, w. gen., 136, 2 ; w. dat., 252, 9, 2. 
nubo, w. dat, 153, 2, a. 
nullus, 41. 
num, 258, 1. 

number, 14; agreement in, 110; 113: 114. 
numerals, 54-56 ; numeral adverbs, 54. 
nunc— nunc, 257, 6. 
nuntior, 245. 
-nus, 104, 88, 39. 
nusquam, w. gen., 133, 4, n. 1, 5. 

-o, 104, 4, Rem. ; 104, 16. 

o, w. the nom., 120, 3 ; w. voc., 120, 2 ; 
w. ace., 132. 

o si, 203, 3. 

Ob, w. ace., 131 ; compds. of w. ace., 122 ; 
w. dat, 154. 

obeying, dat. w. vbs. of, 153, 1. 

object, direct, 108,6; ace. of, 121; be- 
comes subj. w. passive voice, 121. 1, 
Rem. ; inner object, 124, n. 1 ; remoter 
(or indirect) object, 108, 6; 149, n. 1 ; 
object clauses, 209; 238; 242; inf. as 
object, 237. 

objective genitive, 133, 3; 136. 

obliviscor, w. gen., 137; w. ace, 137, exc. 

octonarius, 284, B, ii, 5. 

offendo, w. ace, 153, 2, h, 

-Ola, 104, 30. 

oleo, redoleo, w. ace, 121, 2, h, 

olli, oUis, ollas, oUa, for illi, e<K!., 61^ 2. 

-olum, 104, 26. 

-olus, 104, 26. 

omitting, quin after verbs of, 211. 

omnes not followed by gen., 133, 4, n. 4. 

omnium, w. posscssives, 112, 3; w. no- 
strum and vestrum, 133, 1, n. 2, c. 

-5n, -e5n, gen. plur. in, 25, 1 ; 33, 2. 

-one, 104, 34. 2, e. 

onero, 169, 2. 

onomatopoeia, 805. 

operam do w. subj., 209. 

opinione, after comparat, 174, 4. 

oportet, 239, 3; 242,1. 

opto, 242, 4. 

opuBf 171; w. abl. sup., 254; opus est 
w. inf. oraec. w. inf.t 239, 3; w. subj., 
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-or. 104, 1. 

oratio obliqua, 107, 1, n. ; 228, n. ; moods 
in, 228, 1-7 ; tenses in, 228, 2, 6-9 ; con- 
ditional sentences in, 2:^ 6, 7 ; pro- 
nouns in, 229; virtual, 280. 

oratio recta, 107, 1, n ; 228, n. ; 228, 1. 

order of words, 259-263. 

ordinal numbers, 54. 

ordine, abL of manner, 166. 

origin, abl. of, 178. 

oro, 242, 6. 

ortus, 178; ortus ab, 178, 3. 

-OS, -om, in second decL, 23, 2. 

-osus, 104, 43. 

oxymoron, 305. 

paenitet, 139, 2 ; w. inf., 236, 1 ; w. quod, 
2:« ; w. Interrog. pron., 231. 

palam, w. abl., 186. 

par, dispar, 162, 1, 3. 

parabole, 305. 

paragoge, 304. 

pardoning, verbs of w. dat, 153, 1. 

parenthesis, 304. 

parisyllables, 26, 2. 

paroemiac (of proverbs) verse, 295, 2. 

paronomasia, 305. 

pars, w. plural verb, 110, 4, a. 

part affected, ace. of, 128, n. 

particeps, w. gen., 136, 2. 

participation, adjs. of, 186, 2. 

participles, 65, 4 ; of deponents, 79 ; 80, 
4, 5; of semi-deponents, 81, 2, 3; 
government, 248; time of, 249; fut 
of purpose, 249, 1 ; want of pres. pass, 
supplied, 249, 2; of perf. act., 249. 
3 ; of fut. pass., 249, 4; circumstantial 
participle (of time, cause, etc.), 250 ; 
w. nisi, quamquam, etc., 250, 2; in- 
stead of rel. clause, 251, 1 ; Eng. toUh- 
out how translated, 251, 2 ; perf. pass., 
w. habeo, teneo, possideo, 251, 3; 
equiv. to verbal noun, 251, 4, 5 ; part 
and vb. tr. by two vbs., 251, 6; in- 
volved w. indirect question or rela- 
tive, 251, 7 ; man, men, things under- 
stood w., 251, 8; as adjs., 251, 9; as 
nouns, 251, 10 ; gerundive, 252. 

particles, 98. 

partim, w. plur. verb, 110, 5, o ; w. gen., 
133, 4, n. 1, b. 

partitive apposition, 110, 5. 

partitives, 133, 4, n. 1. 

parts of speech, 12. 

parum, w. gen., 133, 4, n. 1, b. 
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personally, 64, 5 ; 87, 5 ; personally, 121 , ' 
2, d; obj. of active the subj. of pass., 
121, Hem. ; as middle, 64, 2 ; 125 ; com- 
IK)und tenses, 199 ; personal construc- 
tion preferred, 245. 

patior, 242, 4. 

patrials, 58, 4 ; 104, 48-50. 

patronymics, 104, 34. 

pauci, 46, 2. 

pause, in verse, 284, B, 2, 4. See also 
caesura. 

pavidus sum, 213, 1. 

peculiaris, 162, 1, 3. 

penalty, 140, 2. 

penes, w. acc, 131 ; postpositive, 131, 5. 

pentameter, 284, B, ii. 2. 

penthemimeral caesura, 284, A, 1 ; pen- 
themimeris, 284, A. 

per, in compds., 53, 5 ; 101, i. ; w. acc, 131 ; 
postpositive, 131, 5 ; compds. w. acc, 
122 ; of duration of time or extent in 
space, w. acc, 129. 

perceiving, verbs of, w. acc. and inf , 
238. 

perfect stem, 68, 2 ; 92 ; 95. 

perfect tense, 66, 4, 7 ; 192 ; historical, 
or aorist, 193; after temporal con- 
junctions, 193, 1; in letters, 200; in 
potential subj., 202; w. utinam, 203, 
2 ; subj. second pers. in prohibitions, 
203, 7 ; w. licet, 204, 2, 1 ; perf. ind. w. 
cum, 214, 4, n. 1; subj. in prot. and 
apod., 215, 3 ; periphrastic perf. subj. 
for pluperf., 215, 4 ; perf. subj. for im- 
perat. in oratio obliqua, 228, 2, 1 ; perf. 
inf. representing plup. subj., 228, 7; 
perf. inf., 228, 8 ; in sequence of tenses. 
234 ; 234, 4 ; in sentences of result, 234, 
5; perf. subj. for fut. perf., 234, 7; 
periph. subj., 234, 8; perf. inf., 246, 
1, 2, 4; Eng. perf. inf. represented by 
Latin pres.. 246, 3 ; imperat. pass., 247, 
8 ; want of perf. act. part, how sup- 
plied, 249, 3 ;^ origin of modern perf., 
251, 3 ; perf. part., 251, 4. 

perhibeor, 245. 

periculum est, w. subj., 213, 1. 

period, 263. 

periphrasis, 305. 

periphrastic conjugations, 82; 197, 198; 
subj., 215, 4, 4, 5 ; to mark future time 
in seq. of tenses, 234, 7 ; perf. subj. for 
subordinated plup. subj. in apodosis, 
2^1, 8 ; inf. in orat. obliq., 228, 6. 

peritus, w. gen., 136, 2 ; of ger., 252, 4. 

permagno, 147, 3. 

permiaceo, 153, 6. 



permitto, 242, 4. 

permuto, 179, 3. 

person interested, 149 ; 150-164. 

personal construction in pass, for im- 
personal, 245. 

personal endings of verbs, origin of, 89. 

personal pronouns, 57 ; omitted, 109, 2 ; 
order, 110, 3 ; first pi. for sing., 115, 1 ; 
w. ad, apud, ab, ex, 115, 2; w. apposl- 
tive, though expr^sed only in verb 
termination, 115, 3; gen. pi. originally 
neut. sing., 252, 8. 

personification. See prosopopoeia. 

persons, preference of in concord, 110, S. 

persuadeo, 153, 2 ; 209, n. ; 209, 2. 

pertaesum est, 139, 2. 

pervolo, 85, 6. 

petitio obliqua, 230, n. 

peto, 127, 2. 

Phalaecian verse, 284, E; 292, 3. 

Pherecratian verse, 284, E; 292,6. 

piget, 139, 2. 

pili, 146, 1. 

place, whither, 180 ; 153, 5; where, 148; 
183; whence, 182; as means, cause, 
etc., 183, 4. 

pleasing, verbs of, 153. 

plenus, 136, 2 ; 181. 

pleonasm, 804. 

plerique in the sing., 46, 2. 

pluperfect, 66, 6, 7 ; 194 ; aor. or pres. 
for English plpf., 193, 1 ; perf. for Eng. 
plpf. potential, 196 ; periphrastic for, 
197, 2 ; for Eng. perf. in letters, 200 ; 
in wishes which cannot be fulfilled, 
203, 2 ; in imperat subj., 203. 8; subj. 
w. antequam, etc., 214, 3; subj. w. 
cum, 214, 6 ; 214, 5, 5 ; indie, w. cum, 

214, 5, 4, 5 ; in conditional sentences, 

215, 4 ; perf. ind. for, 215, 4, 3 ; peri- 
phr. perf. subj. for, 215, 4, 4; periphr. 
plpf. subj., 215, 4, 5; how expressed 
when in a dependent apodosis, 228, 
6; represented by perf. inf., 228, 7; in 
commands or questions in orat ob- 
liq., 228, 9 ; in sequence of tenses, 234; 
representing tat. perf., 234, 7 ; repre- 
sented by periphr. perf. subj., 234, 8. 

plural, of proper names, 37, n. 1 ; of dif- 
ferent instances, or poetical, 37, n. 2, 
n. 3 ; w. collectives, 110, 4 ; for sing, 
of pron., 115, 1. 

plurimi, 146, 1; 147 ; plurimo, 147, 3. 

pluris, 146, 1 ; 147. 

plus, decl., 44, 'i*, infeWQ\3a%,^*I,*2.\'«V(Jcir 

outqiiatn., 114,1. 
I pone, -w. acc., 131,1. 
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port, por, old prep., 101, 1!. 

posco, w. two ace, 127 ; w. a and abl. 
of the pereon, 127, 2 ; w. ut or ace. w. 
inf., 242, 4 ; w. inf., 241. 

position, quantity by, 2fi6. 

possessive adj. pronouns, fW ; 115 ; w. 
gen. in api>08ition to person implied, 
112, 3 ; 133, 1. n. 2, 6; omitted, lift, 4 : 
meaning fitness, 115, ft: of possessor, 
133. 1, n. 2; objectively, 133, 3, n. 3. 

possessor, dat. of, ldr>. 

possum, 72. 

post, w. ace, 131 ; compds. of w. dat, 
lft4 ; denoting interval of time, 185, 6. 

postpositive prepositions, 131, ft. 

postquam and posteaquam,. w. hist. 
I)erf., 193, 1. 

postremus, 113, 10. 

postridie, 35, 4 ; 133, 7, 1. 

postulo, 127, 2 ; 242, 4. 

potential subj., 202. 

potior, 145, 3 ; 167 ; 167, 2 ; potiundus, 
80, 5, Exc. ; 167, 2. 

prae, w. abl., 186; in compds., 53, 5; 
compds. of w. dat, 154. 

praecipio, 209, n. ; 209, 3, 4; 237. 

praeditus, 168. 

praesto, 168. 

praestolor, 160, 2. 

praeter, w. ace., 181 ; compds. of w. ace., 
122. 

praeteritives, 86, 6. 

predicate, 108, 1, 3, 5 ; pred. nom., noun, 
and adj., Ill ; 111, 2 ; verb agreeing 
in number w. pred., Ill, 3; of inf. 
w. subj. ace. Ill, 4 ; of abl. abs., HI, 
5 ; in dat after esse, 111, 6 ; pred. ace., 
126; gen., 135: abl., 167, 3; dat limit- 
ing, 158; pred. of an inf. agreeing w. 
unexpressed subj. ace, 239, 2; nom. 
after volo esse, etc., 241, 4. 

prepositions, 101 ; in composition, 101, 
i. ; inseparable, 101, ii. (For syntax, 
see the prepositions severally: a, ad, 
etc.) 

present, 66, 1 ; 68, 1 ; pres. stem, 94 ; ind., 
189 ; for fut., 189, 4 ; 214, 2, 6 ; conative, 
189, 6 , historic, 189, 6 : w. dum, 189, 6, 
2 ; 214, 1, n. 2 ; w. jam, etc., 189, 7 ; w. 
temporal conjunctions, 193, 1 ; in let- 
ters, 200; w. cum, 214, 4; pres. subj., 
202, 2, n. ; optative, 203, 2, 3 ; w. licet, 
204, 2, 1 ; w. dum, donee, quoad, 214, 1 ; 
in conditions, 215, 3 ; of future con- 
tingency, 215, 3, n. 1 ; condition con- 
tmiy to fact, 215, 3,n.2; in orat ob- 

I/g., 228, 9; for imperat, 228, 2, 1; in 



sequence of tenses, 234 ; of inf., 228, 8 ; 
after verbs of power, duty, permis- 
sion, 246, 3; after memini, 246, 4; im- 
perat., 247, 1 ; 247, 1, 4 ; subj. for, 247, 5. 
n. 1; participle, 249; substitute for 
part pa«(S., 249, 2. 

preventing, verbs of, 210; 210, 1, 2; 211. 

Priapeian verse, 292, 8. 

price, gen. of, 147 ; abl., 179. 

pridie, 35, 4 ; 133, 7, 1. 

primus, primum, primo, 113, 6, n. 2; 
" he was the first to," 113, 6, n. 1. 

primus qui, 223, 2. 

principal parts of verbs, 69 ; table of, 97. 

prior, primus, w. force of adv., 113, 6 ; 
w. gen., 133, 4, d; primus, first part, 
113, 10. 

priusquam, 214, 2. 

pro, prod, in compds., 101, i. 

pro, w. abl., 186; meaning in defence 
of, 149, 3. 

pro, interj., w. voc, 120, 2; w. ace, 132. 

procul, procul ab, w. abl., 186, 3. 

prohibeo,209; 210; 211,1; 237. 

prohibitions, subj. in, 203, 5 ; 203, 7 ; 247, 
5 and n. 1 ; imper., 247, 4 ; substitutes 
for imperat in, 247, 5, 6. 

prolepsis, 301. 

promising, verbs of, 238. 

pronouns, 57-62 ; agreement, 114 ; mean- 
ing of demonstratives, etc., 116 sqq. ; 
in oratio obliqua, 229. 

pronunciation, old Roman, 3, i. ; Eng- 
lish method, 3, ii.; "continental," 3, 
iii. 

prope, w. ace, 131 ; prope est, proxime 
est, ut, 208, n. 

proper adjectives, 104, 48-51. 

propior, proximus, w. force of adv., 
113, 6 ; w. cases, 162, 6. 

propius, proxime, 131, 2; 162, 6. 

proportionals, 55, 15. 

proprius, 162, 2 and 3. 

propter, w. ace, 131 ; postpositive, 131,5. 

prosody, 265-303. 

prosopopoeia, 305. 

prospicio, 160. 

protasis, 304; 215; omitted, 219. 

provideo, 160. 

providus, w. gen., 136, 2. 

prudens, w. gen., 136, 2; w. force of 
adv., 113, 6. 

pudet, 121, n. 1 ; 139, 2. 

pugno, w. dat., 153, 7. 

punlahttvetvt, 140, 2. 

purpose, '2ft\, \', <i\«.w9ft& oil, ^.wV^ajasi, 
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advs., and the subj., 206, 2; 222, n. 2; 
purpose, not of the action but of the 
statement, 206, 4; w. qui and subj., 
206, 1 ; 222 ; w. inf., 244, 1 ; w. fut. part., 
249. 1 ; part., 250 ; gerund and gerund- 
ive, 252, 6, 7, 9, and 9, 1 ; 252, 12 ; (of an 
office), 252, 10 ; w. ace. supine, 253 and 
note, 

puto, to reckon, w. gen., 146, 1, h. 

putor, 245. 

Pythiambic strophe, 901, 16, 17. 

qu changed to c, 23, 2. 

qua, w. its correlatives, 63, 3. 

quaere, 127, 2. 

qualis, w. its correlatives, 63, 1 ; for et 
talis, 259, 15. 

qualities, two compared, 53, 2. 

quality, gen. of, 134; abl. of, 175; per- 
manent and transient qualities, 134, 
n. 1. 

quam, w. comparative, 174; omission 
of, 174, 1 ; w. superlat., 53, 4 ; quam, 
quam ut, quam qui, after a compar., 
w. subj., 223, 5 and n. ; quam si, 220. 

quamlibet, 204, 2, 1. 

quamquam, 204, 2, 1. 

quamvis, 204, 2; 204, 2, 1. 

quando, 232. 

quanti, 146, 1 ; 147. 

quantity, 6-8 ; in verse, 265 ; rules, 266- 
273; natural quantity, 273; by au- 
thority, 273. 

quantum vis, 204, 2, 1. 

quantus, w. its correlatives, 63, 1. 

quasi, 220. 

quaternarius, 284, B, 5. 

-que, 100, 5, L, 1 ; 257, 3. 

queror, 232, 4. 

questions, of doubt, deliberation, or 
appeal, 205 ; potential, 205, 3 ; in orat. 
obliq., 228, 3, 4 ; particles introducing, 
258. 

qui, indef., 62, 6 ; 119; interrog., 62, 2, 4; 
relative, 62, 1; 114; for et is, 259, 15; 
qui used in suggestive sense, 116, 10. 

quT, abl., 62, 9; adv., 62, 9. 

qui (relative), in protasis, 221; = at is, 
w. subj., 222; defining, w. subj., 223: 
after dignus, etc., 223, 2; after indef. 
or interrog. prons. and general nega- 
tives, 223, 3; qui non or quin, in 
clause depending on negative or in- 
terrogative, 223, 3, 1 ; qui, w. subj. de- 
fining indefinite general expressionR, 
223, 4; after comp. w. quam, 228, 5; 
restricting, 223, 6; giying the leaaon. 



224; reason w. indie., 224, n. 2; qui 
quia, qui quoniam,224, n. 8; adversa- 
tive, 225 ; rel. cL dependei^t on an- 
other subj. or an inf., 226; qui w. the 
indie, 227 : rel. clauses attracted into 
inf. in orat obi., 228, 1, 2; participles 
used for, 251, 1. 

quia, 232; sed quia, 232, 1; w. subj. in 
orat obi., 228, 1, 1; w. inH, 228, 1, 2. 

quid quod ? 233. 

quidam, 119, 6. 

quidem, w. pens, and demons, prons., 
116,9; w. qui, 228, 6, 1. 

quilibet, 119, 6. 

quin, denoting result w. subj., 207 ; after 
vbs. of omitting, etc., 211; 211, 1; for 
qui non, 223, 3, 1 and 2. 

quippe qui, 224, n. 1. 

quia, interrog., 62; indef, 62 ; 119, 1, 2. 

quis = quibus, 62, 11. 

quispiam, 119, 5. 

quisquam, 119, 5. 

quisque, w. superlat, 53, 5; 119, 7; w. 
se, suus, 117. 1, n. 

quisquis, 119, 7. 

quivis, 119, 6. 

quo, measure of difference, 176 ; mean- 
ing "that thereby," 206; non quo, 
232,1. 

quo, adv., w. gen., 133, 4, n. 1, 5. 

quoad, w. gen.. 134, 4, n. 1, b; w. subj., 
214, 1 ; w. indie, 214, 1, n. 1. 

quod, 232; 233; non quod, 232, 1; w. 
subj. of vt>s. meaning to say, to think, 
232, 3; w. vbs. of emotion, 232, 4; ex- 
plaining a demonstrative, 232, 5. 

quoi, quoius, 62, 8. 

quominus, 208; 210, 2; 211, 1. 

quoniam, 232. 

quot, w. its correl.. 63, 1; w. gen., 138, 
4, n. 1, c. 

quoties, w. its correl., 63, 8. 

quum (originally quom). See cum. 

rating, verbs of, 146. 

re-, red-, insep. prep., 101, ii. 

-re for -ris, 84, 8. 

reading, metrical. 808. 

reason, clauses denoting the, 214, 3; 

224; 232. 
recorder, 137, 2. 
recuse, 210; 210, 2; 211; 287. 
redundant nouns, 87, 8. 
reduplicated perfects, 95, 1. 
refert, 142. 
refertuiflSl. 
I re&eidve ipronoutu ^ei&irai^wa9a&« 
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refraining, rerbs of, 211. 

refusing, verbs of, 210. 

regno, w. f^n., 14.*). 

relative, relative clauses. Bee qui. 

reliquum est, w. subject clause, 208, n. 

rcliquus, 113, 10. 

relinquo, w. two data., 16L 

remaining, verbs of. 111. 

remembering, verbs of, 187. 

reminding, verbs of, 189. 

reminiscor, 187. 

repeated action, by imperf., 190, 2; 

pert, 192, 2, c; plup. ind. or sabj., 

214, 5, 6. 
repleo, 141. 

resisting, verbs of, 153, 1. 
resolve, verbs of, 241, 1, 2. 
restat, w. subject claune. 206, n. 
restrictive clauses w. qui, quod, 223, 6. 
result, RUbJ. of, 207. 

rhetorical questions in oratio obi., 228,4. 
rhythm, 261; rhythms, falling, 283, 6; 

rising, 283. 6. 
rideo, w. ace. 121, 2, a; rideor, 121, 2, d. 
rogo, 127 ; w. ut w. subj., 209. 
roots, 16. 

rudis, w. gen. 186, 2. 
rus, 180, 8 ; w. preps., 188, 6, a; rare, 182 ; 

183, 2 ; ruri, locative. 148, n. 

s changed tor, 89, 3, 4; 91,8-6; 92,2; 94, 
1, 7 ; final s sounded slightly or not at 
all,266, 2, n. 3; 274,2. 

sacer, 162, 1 and 8. 

Sapphic verse, 284, E; greater, 292,2; 
lesser, 292, 1. 

satago, 144. 

satis, w. gen., 188, 4, n. 1, 6; vbe. compd. 
vf. governing dat., 155. 

Saturnian verse, 800. 

saying, verbs of, 238. 

scazon, 296, 8. 

sciens, w. force of adv., 113, 6. 

scito, 84, 4. 

scribor, 245, 1. 

se-, sed-, insep. prep., 101, 11., 4. 

se. See sui. 

second pers. sing., used of an indefi- 
nite subject, 203, 6 ; 215, 8, n. 4 ; 219, 8. 

secundum, w. ace., 181, 1. 

seeming, verbs of, HI. 

semi-deponents, 81, 1. 

senarius, 284, B, 5. 

sending, vbs. of, w. two dats., 161, 3. 

senex, declined, 81. 
sentences, simple, 107; direct and indi- 

jvct, 107, 1, XL; oompoimd, 107, 2. 



separation, abl. of, 177 ; gen., 145, 2 ; dat 
w. vbs. of, 151. 

septenarius, 284, B, 5. 

sequence of tenses, 284. 

sequitur ut, 208, n. 

serving, dat. w. vbs. of, 158, L . 

seu. See sive. 

showing, vbs. of, w. ace. and in£, 238, 
n. 1. 

showing oneself, being shown, vbs. of, 
w. two noms., Ill ; w. two aces., 126. 

si, w. the indlc, 188, 1 ; 215, 2; w. opta- 
tive subJ., 208, 8 ; w. protasis, 215 ; ind., 
215, 2; subJ., 215, 8, 4; si omitted, 215, 
2, n. 2 ; si in indirect questions, 281, n. 
2 ; 258, 14 ; compds. of, denoting con- 
cession, 204, 2, 2 ; in condlt clauses. 
215, 1, n. 2 : w. vb. of apodosifi omitted, 
220; 220,8. 

sicuti, 220. 

siem for sim, 70, 1. 

simUe, 805. 

similis, 162, 4. 

simul, simul ac, atque, ut, 198, 1. 

si non, 215, 1, n. 1. 

sine, w. abl., 186. 

singular after di^unctives, 110, 6. 

sinistra, 183, 2. 

sino,209,5; 242,4. 

sitio, w. ace, 121, 2, 6. 

sive— sive, 257, 6. 

-so (-SSO), .sim (-ssim), 84, 12. 

solecism, 305. 

solus, 41 ; solus qui, 223, 2. 

solvo, 177; solutus, w. gen., 177, 2. 

sonare, w. ace, 121, 2, 6. 

-sor, 104, 3. 

Sotadean verse, 284, E; 294, 8. 

source, abl. of, 178. 

space, extent of, 129. 

sparing, dat. w. vbs. of, 158. 

spe, comparative w., 174, 4. 

specification, ace. of, 128 ; gen. of, 186, 5 ; 
143, n.; 145; abl. of, 180. 

speech, parts of, 12. 

spolio, 177. 

spondaic line, 285, 5. 

statuo,209; 241. 

stem, 15; stem characteristics, 15, 1, 2; 
21,1; 26,1-4; 81, n.; 94-96. 

sto, of cost, 179. 

striving, vbs. of, 209, 241. 

studeo, w. dat, 153, 1; w. subj., 209 ; w. 
inf.. 241. 

studiosus, 136, 2. 

BtultVtiae e^tt'^Sg. 
\ Buadeo,\^i'^t ^ 
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sub, in composition, 101, 1. ; w. ace. or 
abl., 131, 3 ; vbs. compd. w. goveming 
ace, 122 ; governing dat, 154. 

subject, 108, 1, 2; subj. nom., 109, 110; 
ace. subj. of inf., 109, 3 : nom. subj. of 
inf., 109, 3, Exc. ; 243 ; attracted as obj., 
121, n. 8. 

subjective genitive, 133, 2. 

subjunctive, 65, 1; two chief uses, 201, 
i.,ii.; ideal, 201, 2; potential, 202 ; op- 
tative, 203 ; concessive, 204 ; in ques- 
tions of hesitation or appeal, 205; of 
purpose, 206; of result, 207; in subst 
clauses w. ut, ut non, quominus, as 
subjects of a vb., 208 ; in clauses w. ut, 
ne, ut ne, obj., of a vb., 209; w. ne, 
after vbs. meaning to hinder, etc., 210 ; 
w. quominus, 210, 2 ; w. quin, 211 ; in 
appositive clauses, 212; after vbs. of 
fearing, 213; in temporal clauses, 214 ; 
w. cum, since, 214, 3; in conditional 
sentences, 215; w. dum, mode, etc., 
217, 3; gnomic, 218; second person, 
215, 3, n. 4 ; 219, 3 ; w. qui, 222-225 ; in 
incorporated clause, attracted. 226 ; in 
oratio obliqua, 228; in virtual orat. 
obi., 230 ; in indirect questions, 231 ; in 
causal clauses, 232 ; w. quod, 232 ; 233 ; 
sequence of tenses in, 234 ; w. ut in ex- 
clamations, 240, 2 ; w. vbs. of various 
meanings, 242, 1, 3-8. 

sublimis, on high, 113, 6. 

subordinate clauses, 107, 3. 

substantive clauses w. the subjunctive, 
as subjects, 208 ; objects, 209; apposi- 
tives, 212. 

subter, w. acc. or abl., 131, 4 ; i)OStposi- 
tive, 131, 5 ; vbs. compd. w. gov. acc, 
122. 

suffixes, 89 sqq. ; 103, 2-6. 

sui, 57, 1 ; 117 ; w. quisque, 117, 1, n. ; in 
orat. obliq., 229. 

sum, 70; compds. of, 71, 72; as copula, 
108, 3, 1 ; more than copula, 108, 3, 2 ; 
w. predicate gen., 135 ; w. dat, 156 ; 161, 
4 : two dats., 161 ; w. dat. of gerund, 
252, 9, 2, 3. 

sum m us, 113, 10. 

sunt qui, 223, 4; 227. 

super, w. acc. or abl., 131, 4; postposi- 
tive, 131, 5 ; compds. w. governing acc., 
122; dat., 154. 

superlative, 47-49; 51; w. maxime, 50; 
wanting, 50 ; of adverbs, 52 ; meaning 
very, 53, 3 ; w. longe, multo, unus, vel, 
quam,quam potest, 53, 4; w. quisque, 
^/ 5; w. gen., 133, 4, n, 1, / g. 



supero, w. abL, 168. 

superstes, 162, 1 and 8. 

supine, 65, 6; 68, 3; 93; 96; wanting, 83; 

acc. sup., 253; of purpose, 253; w. eo, 

85, 7, 2; 253,3; w. in, 85. 7, 2; 253, 3; 

abl. sup., 254; as abl. of separation, 

254,2. 
supplico, bend the knees to, 153, 2, a. 
supra, w. acc., 131 ; postpositive, 131, 5. 
supremus, 113, 10. 
8U8, declined, 31. 
-BUS, 104, 5. 
suus, 58, 117 ; sui, his friends, his people^ 

etc., 117, 5 ; meaning proper, propiMoiw, 

115, 5. 
syllables, 5 ; division of, 5, 1. 
syllepsis, 304. 
synaeresis, 276 ; 804. 
synaloepha, 274, 5 ; 301. 
synaphia, 282. 
syncope, 278 ; 304. 
synecdoche, 805. 
synecphonesis, 304, 
synesis, 804. 
synizesis, 804. 
synonymia, 805. 
syntax, 107-258. 
systole, 279. 

taedet, 139, 2. 

taking as, vbs. of, w. two aces., 126. 

taking away, vbs. o^ w. dat., 151; w. 
abl., 177. 

talis, w. its correlatives, 63, 1. 

tametsi, 215, 1, n. 2. 

tamquam, tamquam si, 220; 220, L 

tanti. 146,1; 147. 

tantulo, 147, 3. 

tantum abest ut, 208, n. 

tantus, w. its correl., 63, 1. 

-tas, 104, 35. 

tautology, 805. 

-tc,57, 9; 58,5. 

teaching, vbs. of, 127; 127, 1, 8. 

tempero, 160, 1. 

temporal clauses, 214. 

teneo, se, w. abl., 188, 2; teneo, w. perf. 
pass, part, 251, 8. 

tenses, 66; tense-signs, origin and his- 
tory, 91, 92 ; tenses, 189-199 ; in letters, 
200; temporal clauses, 214 ; of subj. in 
wishes, 203, 2; prohibitions, etc., 203, 
7, 8; conditions, 215, 8; 8, n. 2; 4; 4, 1, 
2, 4,5; inf., 246; Imperat, 247; part, 
249 ; sequence of , 284 ; in orat obi. 228. 

tenua, 186 ; "W . «to\, ot ^Tu^'SSfc A\ 'V*^ 
pOBitiNe,186,V, 
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tetrameter, 284, B, ii.. 2. 

tetrastich. ISA, B. i., 2. 

thesis, 283. 1. 

thinkioff. verbs of. Ill ; 126; w. inf., 238. 

threatening, verbs of, 153, 1. 

-tU, 104, 86. 

time, how long, w. ace., 129, 1 ; w. per. 
129, 2; w. abl., 129, 3; 185, 10; time 
when, 185; w. prep., 185. 4; within 
which, 185 ; w. prep. 185. 4 ; w. hie or 
ille, 18^. 5 ; how soon, 185, 6 ; how long 
ago, 185. 6 sqq. 

timeo, w. dat or ace., 160, 1 ; w. ut or 
ne,218. 

-tio, 104, 5. 

tmesis, 281; 804. 

-tor, 104, 3. 

tot, w. its correlatives, 63, 1. 

toties, w. its correlatives, 63, 2 ; 63, 4. 

totus, 41 ; w. abl. of place, 188, 2. 

towns, names of denoting place whith- 
er, 130, 1 ; place where, 148 ; w. preps., 
183, 6, a. 

trador, 245. 

trans, w. ace., 131, 1 ; compds. of w. ace., 
122; w. two aces., 122, n. 2. 

transient qualities, 134, n. 1. 

transitive verbs, 64, 3. 

tree, declension, 55, 1. 

tricolum, 284, B, i. 1. 

trihemimeral caesura, 284, A^ 1. 

trihemimeris, 284, A. 

trimeter, 284, B, ii 2 

-trix, 104, 4. 

trochaic metres, 290. 

trochaeo-dactylic verses, 292. 

trochee, 283, 2 ; irrational, 265, 7 ; 290, 1, 
n. L 

-trum,104, 13. 

-tudo, 104, 35. 

tum— turn, 257, 6; cum— tum, 257, 6. 

-tura, 104, 5. 

turpis, w. abl. supine, 254. 

-tus. 104, 5, 83. 

tuus, 58 ; 115, \,h\ihy own, agreeable, /U, 
115, 5. 

ubi, w. gen., 133, 4, n. 1, 6 ; w. aor., 193, 1. 
-ubus for -ibus, 34, 4. 
-ula, -ulum, -ulus, 104, 25. 
ullus, decl., 41 ; use, 119, 5. 
ultimus, 113, 10 ; ultimus qui, 223, 2. 
ultra, w. ace, 141. 

•um for -arum, 19, 4 ; for -orum, 28, 5. 
uDcia,56, 3; 909; 310; 312; unciae usu- 
rae, 308. 
'UncuJa, -uaculua, 104, 28* 



•undi, -undus, 84, U. 

unlikeness, gen. or dat. w. a^iB. ot, 
162,4. 

unreal conditional sentence, 215, 4. 

unus, decl., 55; plur. of, 55, 4; w. ex or 
de, 133, 4, n. 5; unus qui, 2^ 2. 

•ura, 104, 20. 

urging, verbs of, 209, n. 

useful, dat. w. a^Is. signifying, Xe2, 

usque, 183, 6, 5. 

usus, w. abL, 171. 

usu venit ut, 206, n. 

ut, concessive, 204, 2; of purpose, 206; 
of result, 207 ; in substantive clauses 
as subjects, 208 ; as objects, 209 ; omit- 
ted, 209, 4, 5; in appositive clauses, 
212; w. verbs of fearing, 218; in ex- 
clamatory questions, 210. 

utnon,207: 208; 209,1. 

ut qui, 224, n. 1. 

ut si, 220. 

uter, decl., 41 ; w. gen., 134, 4, n. 1, e. 

uterque, 119, 9, b; 133, 4, n. 1, c. 

utilius, w. indie., 196. 

utinam, 208, 2. 

utor, 167; idiomatic 0868,167,3; uten- 
dus, 80, 5, Exc. ; 167, 2. 

utpotjB, w. reL giving the reason, 224, 
n. 1. 

utrum, 258, 6, 8, 9, 12. 

-utus, 104, 44. 

uu avoided, 28, 2. 

vacuus, 181 ; w. ab, 181, 1 ; w. gen. (rare 

or poet), 181, 1. 
vae, w. dat, 163. 
valeo, w. abL, 168. 
value, gen. of, 146. 
-ve, 257, 5. 
vcl, 257, 4; w. superlative, 53, 4; vel— 

vel. 257. 6. 
velut, velut si, 220 ; 220, 1. 
vendo, 147,1; 147.3; 179. 
veneo, 147,1; 147,3; 179. 
venio, w. two dats., 161, 3. 
venit in mentem, 137, note, 
verb endings, 67; 89-93. 
verb stems, 68; 94-96. 
verbs, 64^97; table of, w. principal 

parts, 97; derivation, 105; verbals, 

105, 1; denominatives, 105, 2; verb 

omitted, 110, 8; 121,5. 
verbum, w. appositive gen., 133, 5. 
vereor, w. gen. (rare), 145 ; w. dat (rare) 

or ace, 160, 1 ; w. ut or ne, 213 ; w. inf., 

I verae, eaxVf dxex(i»&«>^nk 
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versification, 283 sqq. 

versus, w. ace., 131 ; position, 131, 5. 

verto, to exchange, 179, 3; w. two dats., 
161. 

vescor, 167; vescendus, 80, 5, Ezc.; 
167, 2. 

vespertinus, used as adv., 113, 6. 

vestri, vestrum, 133, 1, n. 2, c. 

veto, 242, 7 ; vetor, 245, 1. 

viciniae, 143, 2. 

vicinus, 162. 2, 3; 136, 7. 

videor, 245, 1. 2. 

vis, declined, 31. 

vivo, w. abl., 167, 1. 

vocative, irreg., 23, 3 ; use, 120, 2 ; posi- 
tion, 120, 5. 

voices, 64 ; 64, 1, 2. 

volens, 113, 6; mihi volenti est, 156, 2. 
27 



volo, w. subj. without ut, 209, 5; w. ut, 

242,3; w. inf., 241; 242. 
voti damnatus, reus, 140, 2, n. 
vowels, 2. 
vox, w. appositive gen., 188, 5. 

want, verbs of, 143; 170; adjs. of, 136, 

2; 181. 
weak caesura, 286, 7. 
weights, Roman, 309. 
wishing, verbs of, 209, 5 ; 241 ; 242. 
"without," w. participle, 251, 2. 

year, how denoted, 313, 8. 

'* yes," 258, 16. 

3rielding, verbs of, w. dat., 153. 

zeugma, 304. 
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Model Text-Books 



CHASE A STUARTS CLASSICAL SERIES. 

COMPBlBUra 

A First Latin Sooh, 

A Latin Grammar, 

A Latin Reader, 
QBsar'a Commentaries, 

First Six Books of Mneid, 
Virgil's Mneid, 

Ytrgil's Eclogues and Georgiea, 
Cicero's Select Orations, 
HoroAie's Odes, Satires, and Epistles, 
Sailibst's Catiline e< Juguriha, 

deero De Senectute, ei De Amicitia, 
Comeliioa Jfepos, 

Cicero De Officiis, 
Ci/xro^s TiLscvZan Disputations, 

Cicero de Oratore, Juvenal, 

Tererece, Tacitus, 

Ovid. Livy. 

»'a «. — 



SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS 

ON THB 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

By JOHN S. HART, LL.D., 

Late Professor of Rhetoric and of the English Language in the 

CoUege of New Jersey. 

The Series comprises the following yolumes, viz.: 

Language Lessons for Beginners, 
Elementary English Grammar, 
English Grammar and Analysis, 
First Lessons in Composition, 
Composition and Rheto7*io, 
A Short Course in Literature, 
A Class-Booh of Poetry, 
A Manual of American Literature, 
A Manual of English Literature. 

THE 

MODEL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 

By EDGAR A. SINGER, A.M., 

Principal of the Henry W. HaUiweU Grammar School^ Philadelphia, 

COMPRISING 

^6 Model Primary Arithmetic, 

The Model Elementary Arithmeitic, 

The Model Mental Arithmetic^ 

The Model Practical Arithmeitic, 

Ihe Model Test Arithm^etic. In Preparation. 

2 
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Ellements of Physical Geogrraphy. 

By Edwin J. Houston, A.M., Prof, of Physios and Physical 
Geography in the Central High School of Philadelphia. 

Ilasy Liessons in Natural Philosophy. ' 

For Children. By Prof. Edwin J. Houston, A.M. 

Intermediate Lessons in Natoral Philosophy. 

I By Prof. Edwin J. Houston, A.M. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

For Schools and Academies. By Edwin J. HousrOH, A.M. 

Christian Ethics ; or. The Science of the liife of 
Human Duty. 

A New Text-Book on Moral Science. By Bey. D. S. Gbbgoby, 
D.D., President of Lake Forest University, Illinois. 

Practical Ix>gic ; or. The Art of Thinkingr. 

By Bev. D. S. Greooby, D.D. 

Groesbeck's Practical Book-Keeping Series. 

By Profl John Gboesbeck, Prin. of the Oittenden Commer- 
cial College. In Two Volumes, viz. : 

College Edition, for Commercial Schools^ Colleges, Ac. 
School Edition, for Schools and Academies. 

We haye prepared a Beriee of Blank Books for writing out the exer- 
cises in both Editions of Groesbeck's Book-keeping, or for those that 
prefer it, we can Aimish foolscap paper, of the best quality, ruled for 
the foUowing books, tIz. : Day-Book, Ledger, Cash-Book, BID-Book, 
Journal, Three Column Day-Book, etc. Sample sheet of each will be 
sent by mail on receipt of fifteen cents. 

The Constitution of the United States. 

For Schools, with Questions under each Clause. By Prof. 
John S. Hart, LL.D. Should be taught in every school. 

An Elementary Algebra. 

A Text- Book for Schools and Academies. By Joseph W. 
Wilson, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in the Philadelphia 
Central High School. 

The Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic and 
Business Manual. New Edition, 8ept, 1882. 
Designed for the use of Teachers, Business Men, Academies, 
High Schools, and Commercial Coll^;es. By Prot John 
Gbobsbeck. 

A Manual of Elocution and Reading. 

Founded on Philosophy of the Human Voice. By Edward 
Bbooks, Ph.P., Prin. of State formal School^ Millersville, Pa. 

3 
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The Model Definer. 

A Book for Beginners, containing Definitions, Etymology, and 
Sentences as Models, exhibiting the correct use of Words. . By 
A. C. Webb. 

The Model Ctymolo^. 

■ Containing Definitions, Etymology, Latin Derivatives, Sen- 
tences as Models, and Analysis. With a Key containing the 
Analysis of every word which could present any difficulties to 
the learner. By A. C. Webb. 

A Manual of Ctymolo^. 

Containing Definitions, Etymology, Latin Derivatives, Greek 
Derivatives, Sentences as Models, and Analysis. ' With a Key 
containing the Analysis of every word which could present any 
difficulties to the learner. By A. C. Webb. 

The Model Speaker. 

Consisting of Exercises in Prose and Poetry, Suitable for Reci- 
tation, Declamation, Public Readings, etc. Compiled for the 
use of Schools and Academies, by Prof. Philip Lawrence. 

First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 

By Charles K. Mills, M.D. 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

A Text-Book for Schools, Academies, Colleges, and Families. 
By Joseph C. Martindale, M.D. 

First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 

For Beginners. By JOSEPH C. Martindale, M.D. 

A Handbook of Literature, EngUsli and American. 

By E. J. Trimble, Prof, of Literature, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

The Youngr Student's Companion. 

Or, Elementary Lessons and Exercises in Translating from 
English into French. By M. A. LONGSTRETH. 

Tables of Latin Suffixes. 

Designed as an Aid to the Study of the Latin Grammar. By 
Amos N. Currier, A.M., Prof, of Latin in University of Iowa. 

3000 Practice Words. 

By Prof. J. Willis Westlake, A.M., State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa. Contains lists of Familiar Words often Mis- 
spelled, Difficult Words, Homophonous Words, Words often 
Confounded, Rules for Spelling, etc. It is a book that every 
teacher wants. Handsomely bound in flexible cloth, crimson 
ed^es. 
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In the Sehool-Rooni ; 

Or, Chaptekh in the Philosophy of Education. Gives 
the experience of nearly forty years si)eiit in school-room work. 
By John S. Hart, LL.D. 

Meadows' Spanish and English Dictionary. 

In Two Parts: I. Spanish and English; II. English and Span- 
ish. By F. C. Meadows, A.M. 

Tlie Model Poeitet-Regrister and Grade-Book. 

A Roll-Book, Reconl, and Grade- Hook combined. Adapted to 
all grades of Classes, whether in College, Academy, Seminary, 
High or Primary' School. Handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, bevelled sides, crimson edges. 

The Model School Diary. 

Designed as an aid in securing the co-operation of parents. It 
consists of a Record of the Attendance, Deportment, Recita- 
tions, etc., of the Scholar for every day. At the close of the 
week it is to be sent to the parent or guardian for his examina- 
tion and signature. 

Tlie Model Monthly Report. 

Similar to the Model School Diary, excepting that it is intended 
for a Monthly instead of a Weekly report of the Attendance, 
Recitations, etc., of the pupil. 

The Model Roll-Book, No. 1. 
The Model RoU-Book, No. 2. 

The Model Boll-Book, No. 1, is so ruled as to show at a 
glance the record of a class for three months, allowing five 
weeks to each month, with spacing for weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly summary, and a blank space for remarks at the end 
of the quarter. 

The Model Boll-Book, No. 2, is arranged on the same 
general plan, as regards spacing, etc., excepting that each page 
is arranged for a month of five weeks ; but, in addition, the 
names of the studies generally pursued in schools are printed 
immediately following the name of the pupil, making it more 
convenient when it is desirable to have a record of all the stud- 
ies pursued by a pupil brought together in one place. 

'4^ Specimen Sheets sent by Mail on applieation. 

The Teacher. 

A Monthly Journal devoted to the interests of Teachers, Schools, 
// and the Cause of Education in general. Subscription price, 60 

// cents per annum. Specimen copy seivt itt^. 
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Manuals for Teachers. 

A Series of Hand-Books comprising five volumes, which it is 
believed will prove a valuable contribution to the art and sci- 
ence of Teaching. Printed on the best quality of calendered 
paper and handsomely bound. 

1, On the Cultivation of the Senses, 

2, On the Cultivation of the Memory, 

3, On the Use of Words. 

4, On Discipline. 

5, On Class Teachiny, 

We shall be gratified to have teachers correspond with us. We 
offer some of the best of Modern Text-Books, and shall be glad at 
any time to make liberal arrangements for the introduction of our 
books, or to exchange for others that do not give satisfaction. Send 
for our catalogue, and for descriptive circulars of any of our books 
of which you desire infbrmation. Please address 

ELDBEDGE & BROTHER, 

17 North Seventh Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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